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| ROM Raby to "Dandy the und i is 
in general very good, letting ſo high 
as from 155. to 30. but the average 
is not above 214. or 228. Farms in n 
under an hundred a-year.. 

About that city there is Ws wuſterd: 

. The farmers ſow it alone, on 
good rich moiſt land; and on that which 
| is pared and burnt. They get from 30 to 
100 buſhels per acre; and the price varies 
from 105. to 205. a buſhel : Some erops 
worth 100. an acre have been known. 
When once muſtard has been ſown on a 
piece of land, it can never be got out again: 
In tillage it riſes with every crop that is 
ſown, which obliges the farmers to laß 
down ſuch lands to graſs, which ſmothers 
it, but if broke up again centuries after- 
n a crop of muſtard is ſure to riſe. 
Vor. III. N | Taking 


{es 1 
Taking f the road to Newcaſtle, we ſtop- 
: ped to view the ornamented grounds of 
= Carr, Eſq; at Cocken, which are laid 
out with ſo much taſte, that it is a great 


omiſſion, in any traveller to paſs without 


ſeeing them; that Gentleman and his 
Lady, Lady Mary Carr, have both given 
much attention to the aſſiſting nature in 
their very beautiful pot, * Nr her 
acceſſible. OA 

© Cocken has the arenas . ne e | 
in ſome places very rapid, and in others 
calm and ſmooth; it takes a very fine wav- 
mg courſe through the grounds, and has 
the noble advantage of a various ſhoar, in 
ſome places compoſed of noble rocks, in 
others of hanging woods, and alſo of cul- 
tivated incloſures: Art has judicioufly aimed 
at nothing more than enabling the ſpecta - 
dor to view thoſe * to nn | 
* WA C1 | 

The fiſt W eee Wr 
ducded, is a ſeat in a ſmall circular plot, 
among the wood, north of the houſe, from 
Which Cheſter ſteeple is caught in a. very 
pictureſque manner, between two project. 
ing hills of wood: The ſpot is on the brink 
of n of — 


TT 


tiver bends very finely: The country . 
general wild and undultivated, But to the 
left is 4 Hill of Wood, ert varies" ' the” 

ſcene.” «42779 5 317 , 
_ - Winding a ne Mtb aud Ws wither 

leads to the dairy, from which, though very 
near the ſeat juſt deſtribed, the view. is at 
once quite different. The country is now 
cultivated, the river divides, and you com- 
mand it botli ways: To the right is a very 
fine ſcar of ane , with pens 
dent wood; © Socher 511 Bits er 


n the walk around a find: large 
meado upon the banks of the» river; it! 


„ Voubase next dude dbedb downs ki ol | 


then enters a wood under a moſt romantic: 


wall of rock; the: walk: (a:terraſgon'the: 
edgeof the river):is-totallythe work e art, 
being eut out of the roc with much diſfi- 
culty;; and at a. great expence. The ro- 
mantie ſcenery of theſe rocks is exceedingly 
fine, for oaks, elms; and other trers = 
| out of every cleft! to a great height, and 
hanging over your head, dloioftahredcen 

you as you move. The wild imagination 
of Salvator has ſeurcely pictured any thing 
more ſtriking, or in a more ſpirited ſtile 


B 2 Fp 


1 8 
from the craggy elefts and chaſms of theſe. 
noble rocks: This intermixture of rock 


1. and wood is truly romantic Pay yer ray 


The river aids the general effect, by the 
rapidity of its current; for raging over rocks 
and ſtones, the roar is in uniſon with its 
ſnhoat, and all together tend ſtrongly to 
n eee am idea af aur and by 
terror. tui! S607. h9tkv; 273 
r through this ooble Genie the 
walk leads through: a gtaſs dale, the rocks 
are loſt, and the whole ſcene varied: On 
one ſide the river is à hill covered with 
wood; and you view the other through a 
tall ſcattered hedge in a moſt 7% e e 
ner; it is a projecting rock, with a fine. 
| ſcattering of ſhrubby:wood beautifully vari- 
egated. Here you ſhould turn and view 
the rocks you have left; the ſun ſhining on 
them gives their reflection, in the ſmooth 
parts of the river, im a ſtile very pictureſque. 
Still advancing; you catch in front among 
the wood a ruin on the banks of the river, 
half covered with ivy, and backed nobly 
with wood; the river rapid and romantic, 
under à newy wall of formidable rocks. 
Juſt before you come to the abbey, you 
may remark an old oak, fo connected with 


+4 
- * 


LF 0 | | rock, EY 


e 
= rocks that one may almoſt call it Rl wood 
and: half. eee 

Oppoſite the abbey. the rob give: a ſh | 
curve, and under them the river and terraſs 
wind in the moſt beautiful manner: It is 
here quite an amphitheatre of your. bw 
rock ; wild, romantic, and ſublime. . 
Seating yourſelf on a, bench pom the | 

little hill under the rock with an elm in 
front, the view is very ſtriking. To the 
right the wall of rocks preſents its bold 
front, the river loſing itſelf under . them, 
and the oppoſite ſteep of wood, in the. moſt 
beautiful manner. To the left a fine wave 
of woody hill ; the river, rapid in its courſe, 
fills your ear with the ſound of its current. 

Coming to the turn of the walk, the 
proſpect back upon the rocks is prodigi- 
ouſly fine: They are ſeen as it were in 
perſpective, and their tops, al FIR 
with oaks, have a noble effect. M 

Winding up to the alcove on _ kill to 
the right, you. ſee = prodigious fine range 
of ſteep woods, hanging over broken rocks, 
in a ſtile peculiarly noble: At a diſtance you 
catch a ſcar of rock quite emboſomed in a 
thick wood: The river winds through the 


| n beneath, and breaking into ſeveral 
1 diſtinct 


[6] 

diſtinct ſheets of water, throw a beauti- 
ful variety over this romantic ſcene; it loſes 
itſelf * to the left under another ſweep of 
fine hanging woods : You look down upon 
the ruined abbey, on the oppoſite banks of 
the river,” in a hollow, beautifully pictu- 
reſque. Above it, riſes in front a fine wav- 
ing hill cut into ndoſures ; and over all, an 
extenſive diſtant proſpect. "Upon the whole, 
my view is truly beautiful. 
From henee, eroffing a few inclo res to 

come again into the ornamented grounds, 
the path you enter winds on the brink of 
à woody precipice, upon which you look 
in 2 very romantic pleafing manner. It 
leads down to the river (here a ſmooth and 
gentle current) through a wild rugged way, 
and there brings you to another ſhore of _ 
pendent, ctaggy, broken rock, fringed with 
wood, in 'a_ pictureſque manner: In one 

place, almoſt under the dairy, it bulges forth 
in a vaſt projecting body, almoſt threaten- 
ing to thunder into the river, and obſtruct 
every drop of its ſtream. ' A noble ſcene. — 
The walk takes a winding courſe through 
a thick wood, to the terras in front of the 
| houſe, from which the view is totally a - 
Recent fein * * te * it looks 


down 


41 1 
down upon a deep} winding valley, quite 
filled with wood: A fine bendim —.— 
The goiſe of the river at bottom raging 
over the rocks is heard, but no where ſeen; 
nor can any thing be more romantic than 
this effect: For looking dowfi into the 
hollow, without perceiving the water, the 
imagination at once takes fire, and pictures 
a horrible depth of precipice, far beyond 
the truth; but in which it is ſomewhat 
aſſiſted, by the r of the wood break- 
ing the lis of found. © 
Upon the whole, Cocten his received 

ode gifts from nature, and the aſliſtance 
ſhe has had from art has been the work of 
an elegant ner cane by as correct 
In the houſe are ſeveral pictures, which 
pleaſe the lovers bf that cob art. 


Trin Lot and his daughters... The 
colouring is we, and the ex- 


preſſion ſpirited; Nor is it want- 

ing in the effect of- the clear ob- 
r | 
Rape of Projerpine, The co- 
louring not amils; : 
Diana and Endymion. Good. 
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Ait oo < Golates Expreſiv 

To binde Di e 
VHienus 1 Hepiidy: de- 
55 lcate and expreſſive; the round- 
neſcs of the limbs and the beauty 
| of the naked are ftriking : The 
pPlreſſure of her hand on her bo- 
ens ſom is fine; and bis want of at- 
__ tention characteriſtic of | /uch. a 
ſtituation. It is a copy doom 
HS. oa Sod 
Bacchus and 8 The 
attitude is very well caught; z- the 
colouring, and the naked of Aria 

| adxe s body, are pleaſing. 

Jupiter; and Juno in the Gels 
of Venus. Her attitude is ele- 
gant, and the whole beautiful. 
Hercules and Omphele. The 


"colours, naked, and attitude g 


Pivians. AtchiteQure, i in 'perlpedtive, two 
RE wth, Pietes. Very id brilliant, and 

| ted. 4 _ e 

Ti rev " Portrait a the tie Mr. Corr, 


_— Hinge. | 
h Un- 


tes 0 4 
Uninown-- Scliocl-miſtreſs in her ſchool. 
Fine expreſſion; the girls and 
7 boy are very wrell done; the girl 
7 oh | reading" and the other knitting 
very natural. The cr ho 
4137, - e ſpirited in the piece. 
Ditto. An old man feeding his fa 
mily with cheſtnuts. Very fine, 
ſpirited, and natural. The mi- 
nute expreſſion is ſtrong: But 
the diffuſion of light appears to 
33 be ee to N from no 
Ditto. . : Two fruit pieces 4 Very . 
W TW-ã] n of ng game. 
52 1 1 9943 3-3 
„e. Two heads. F vat 
n - Landſcape ; » cavern. Fine 
=” #3 39 and:bidliant; — $355 
Dita. if philoſopher reproving —_ 
copyer. Very ſine and natural; 
the airs of the heads well pre- 
ſerved, and the mn 
done. A R ee 
88 Three ſmall landſcap es. * 
Ditto. A large landſcapę; e and 
water. e fine. The cattle 


: 
£4 - £* n 
tf 5 
MS | 1 
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1 10 
and figures excellent minute 
15 ty done. FUELS 
Du. Ditto of n with a 2 
- ling branch with the light be- 
bind it. Fine and ſpirited. 


i : Dun. Three ditto in a dark ile. 
K 1 The light is n and much 


ſpirit in the piece. 5 
4 bun. One ditto, their companion. | 
Exccedingly 4 fine. The perſpec- 
0 $169" | tive and keeping Reriking. A 
4 Duro. Two ditto, ſomething in the 
| ſtile of Zncoarelh. Brilliant and 
„ Feta. 
Dito. A ditto, nd trunk 
1 a tree in water. The rocks 
mme; and the water excellent. 
Ditto. Two ditto in round. The 
cattle the attitudes of the 
_ figures the architecture and 
1 tze trees, all have merit. 
Du. : Large. landſcape : It is in a 
dark ſtile, F 


dee. Roſe. A'witet fall. * Spirited and 


Has — ec and wood. 
11149 91 1 but does not appear to 
me to equal A OY 

. 


[ 10 3 | 
Pin. Large — In a aye: but 
| * Jy ſtile. Nite 
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general good, and lets very high. That 
town is too famous in the path of trade to 
require from me a particular deſcription: 
Many particulars, relative to its commerce, 
I tried to get, but in vain; ſuch as I pro- 
cured are inſerted in a very few words; but 
I can anſwer for the genuinenefs only, in 
receiving my nn Een * in- 
habitants. 

This . is Gadd 107000 
fouls, and to employ of its own, 2 fail 
of ſhips, 400 of which are colliers. 
corporation have an eſtate of e A 
year, and allow- their - 1 . as 
E aide e 

Theſe particulars: will dy no means fix 
tisfy yok=akay ace thei Gow ale my- | 
ſelf, but they are all I could procure. — 
I wanted to be informed of the tonnage of 
their ſhipping, the number of ſailors em- 
ployed, the nature and extent of their fo- 
| _ trade, the degree of increaſe or de- 


8 a> Ds. aca. — 6 
:, — — m = 


| ® Sir Waker Blacker when he dee chat office, takes 
Pong, B+ | 


nel prodigiouſly- numer 


. 12 3 : 5 


its and at what periods, with many 


other circumſtances. — I could inſert, in 
the common hackneyed ſtyle, That New- 


_ Caſtle 78 4 place of very confideralbe trade, 8 
Ber merchants:poſſefng a very extenſive cor- 


ropondence, exporting this, that, and the 
otber, and importing ſuch and ſuch commo- 
dities, &c. &c. Theſe are the general ac- 
counts we meer with in books of geogra- 
phy,; « from zone to another, till a : 


man of any reading is diſguſted with the 


impertinence. I may be trifling and ab- 
ſurd, but I will never 3 mo ſuch. Pages 
20 inauity as theſe 

The people enten te an 
us, amounting. to 
many thouſands; the earnings of the men 
are from 15. to 4. a day, and their firing. 
The coal waggon roads, from the pits to 


the water, are great works, carried over 


all ſorts of inequalities of ground, ſo far as 
the diſtance of 9 ot 10 miles. The track 


of the; heels ate marked with pieces of 


timber let into the road, for the wheels of 


the waggons to run on, by which means 


ane horſe is enabled ta draw, and that with 

eaſe, g or 60 buſhels of coals. + There 
are many other branches of bufineſs that 
97" Have 


"3% £. 
+ -*2 4 


. 
have much carriage in a ts ant that 
greatly wants this improvement, which 
tends ſo conſiderably to che © Mi the 


expences of carriage bl 


About five miles Co Neweaftle' are the 
iron works, late Crawley's;: ſuppoſed io be 


the greateſt manufactoty of the kind in 


Europe. Several hundred hands are em- 


ployed in it, inſomuch that 20,00, a 
year is paid in wages. They earn from 17. 


to 27. 69. a day; and ſome of the foremen 
ſo high as 200 ,. a year. The quantity of 
iron they work up is very great, 'employ=" | 


ing three ſhips to the Baltic, that each 
make ten voyages yearly; and bring 70 


tons at a time, which atnounts to 2100 
tons, beſides 500 tons more freighted 


in others. They uſe a good deal of Ame. 


rican iron, which is as good as any Swe; . 055 
and for ſome purpoſes much better. They 


would uſe more of it, if larger quantities 
were to be had, but they cannot get it. 


A circumſtance the perſon did not faffi-! 
cientiy explain, but which, in aN mere” | 


outline, is worthy of remark.” 


They uſe annually 7006/bolls of coals, 


at Lhe eee each. E e 
fs N hn They 
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They manufacture anchors: 4 higtr a as 
oct. carriages of cannon, er os 
AXES, hooks, chains, &c. &c. 
In general their greateſt n 1s: life ex- 
portation, and are employed: very conſider- 
ablyby the Ea India Company: They 
have of late had a 2 — Beere pooch 
mand from that Company.  - 

During the war their dale ene 1 
—_— — At was worſe upon; the- 
but: for-- anchors. and mooring: 
chiles: the; * theſe laſt or _ 
has been very regular and ſpirited. Their 

buſineſs in general, for ſome time paſt, hes: 

not been equal to what it was in the war. 
As to the machines for acgelerating ſeve- 
rab operations in the manufacture, th cop- 
per tallers for queezing bars into hops, 
and the ſciſſars fbr cutting bats of iron 
ther turning cranes for: moving anchors into 
and out of the fire. the. beating hammer, 
 Tified by the: cogs of a wheel; theſe are 
mchines of manifeſt utility, ſimple in their 
conſtruction, and all moved. by- water. 
But I cannot cengeive the neeeſſity of their 
executing ſo much of the remaining work 
by manual labour. J obſerved: eight ſtout 
fellaurs hammering an anchor in ſpots, 
3 which 


1 
which might evidently be ſtruck by a ham- 
mer, or hammers, moved by, water,upon 
a vaſt anvil, the anchor to be moved with 
the utmoſt eaſe and quickneſs, to vary the 
ſeat of the ſtrokes. It is idle to object he 

difficulty of raiſing ſuch a machine; there 
are no impoſſibilities in mechanics: An 
anchor of 20 tons may, undoubtedly, be 
managed with as much eaſe as a pin.” In 
other works befides the anchor- making, 1 
thought I obſeryed a waſte of ſtrength. 

In the road from "Newtaftle to the 
works, upon rifing the firſt hill, there'is a 
moſt noble view into an extenſive” vale: 
cultivated riſing incloſures, ſurrounding a 
prodigious fine water, (the river Tyne) 
which has the appearanee of a lake, 'ſeve- 
ral miles long, and of a noble breadth. In 
the middle a very fine iſland of an irregu- 
lar oblong ſhape, - ſcattered with trees: 
The whole water enlivened with eu 
boats, failing to and from Newcaſtle: 
river loſes itſelf at each end, under wav- 
ing hills in a beautiful manner. Upon 
the whole it has the appearance of one 
of the fineſt lakes in * world. — At 
Fre 
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For wheat they plough five times, ſow- 


2 buſhels about Michaelmas, and reap, u:? r 
on an average, 10 or 12 thrave, each 1 


Vol. III. 


b 9 thrave 


10 
thrave 2 ſtooks, or 6 pecks, that is 16 
| buſhels and an half. For barley they plough 


on ſtubble three times, after turneps twice, \ 
and on a fallow five times; ſow 2 buſhels 


5 and + in April, and reap 1 2 at 2 
By babes of 36 bulhiels; bor 0 —— 
| giwe but ane plonghmg; . — 

a eaiming/ et 4 buſhels and 2, after barley, 
1 ande gal in product much the fame quan- 
= tity as of chat grain v, They plopgh but 
once for beans, ſow'theay brbad-caſt, and 
under furrow in February, never hoe; 
the medium crop about a g buſhels. — They 
are all fold for the colliery horſes. For 

peaſe, but one earth, {fow- in March, and 
get from 16 to 20 buſhels; - For rye they 
fallow 3 or 4 times; but after barley 
plough but once; ſow 2 buſhels, ard gain 
in return 30. For tuttteps: they ſtir four 
times; hoeing is but coming in, for many 
do not practice it at all. The medium value 
per acre is, for the hoed ones, 4. 45. che 
unhoed, 3/. an argument fo, ſtrong for 
hoeing, that one would imagine it ſuffi- 
cient to convince the bündelt and moſt. 
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Le for: once. AY jatgom of 'cbantry | 
menſures 3; a-vile abuſe, that galls aloud for redreſs, 
| You ſhall be plagued- ”"—_— them no mos. 


| prej u- 


143. 
prejudiced of the cultivating dme 
uſe them for both ſheep and beaſts. 
They ſow a little rape on new land : 
Paring and burning, and one ploughing, is 
the preparation — never feed it : The ave- 
ſe crop of ſeed half a laſ. 
No clover uſed. 4551 i S Sin ; 
They cultivate a few thres for the feed 
| 15 horſes. Likewiſe a little duck wheat 
but it is not reckoned: profitable. 
Potatoes they plant after two or three 
ploughings: Slice them into ſetts. Twelve 
buſhels will plant an acre; at one foot ſquare. 
They hand- hoe them twice, and hand- 
weed them occaſionally. The crops are 
uſually worth from 7 i. to 10 J. at gd. a 
buſhel. Wheat or rye ſucceeds; wren f 
they have finer crops than common. 
As to manuring, that of paring n 
W hy is one e point; the ex- 
penee, 12 | 


The paring - «<= 9 6 


c 20 1 A 


vs They never fold their ſheep, nor chop 


their ſtubbles; but their hay they ſtack at 


home. Dung they buy at Neweaftl, from 
16. to 25. for a'two-horſe cart load. 


Good graſs will let for 30 f. an acre. 


They apply it both to dairying and fatting: 


Three acres will keep two cows” through 


the ſummer, and one acre three or four 
ſheep. They manure .it carefully. The 
breed of cattle: hore horned, which * 


Prafer-. 9 2 1 


The product of a cow w-they nne at 57 


2 good one will give five gallons of milk 
ßer day: — They keep but few ſwine, and 


not the morè for their cows. The winter 


food of the latter hay and ſtraw, of tlie firſt 
two'tow; keep them in the houſe: Their 


cCalves ſuck five weeks for fatting, and fix 
for rearing, and afterwards are fed with bean 


meal and milk. They reckon fix or eight 
cows the proper number for a dairy-maid 
to manage. 
Their ſwine they. fat to 24 ſtone.” 
Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 40 to 
go. The profit they reckon at 15 f. 4 


head. They feed them in winter and 


ſpring on graſs—ſome turneps and when 
pinched | for feed turn them into their 
| wheat 


* 


1 21 J | 
wheat and el, 5 bb. the 5 af | 
Hleeces.'. 

They reckon oi ight bone riecollity: for 
the cultivation of 109 acres of arable land, 
uſe three in a plough, and do an acre a 
day. When at work in. winter they allow 
their horſes a peck of oats per day; and 
reckon the annual expence at 7 1. They © 
plough up their ſtubbles for a fallow at 
(Chriſtmas. The price per acre of plough- 
ing 5. The depth five inches. They 
know nothing of chopping ſtraw for chaff, 


The hire of a cart and tiger horſes a day I 


„ 
In the hiring and ſtocking of farms, 
they reckon 300 J. en for one of 
100 J. a year. | 
Land ſells at 28 or 30 years purchaſe: : 
There are ſome ellaten ſo f as 2 or 
300 l. a year. ; 
Tythes are generally compounded ; 
Wheat, 8s. 6d. nie: 
Barley, 45. 6d. 
os, ' 45 © +031 on 
Beans, 6s. 
Poor rates 2 d. in the pound. Their em- 
 ployment ſpinning —_ and flax. But few 


drink tea. 
& * The 


| 1 22 
The farmers carry their corn 3 miles. 
The general economy will be leen from 
: the following ſketches. + 


300' acres in all 
100 arable ' 
200 graſs 
I £& zoo rent 
14 horſes 
12 cows. 
20 beaſts 
12 young cattle + 
40 ſheep | 
1 man 
3 boys 
3 maids 
8 labourers 
3 ploughs 
6 carts 
No waggons. 
| Another, 
450 acres 
\ 200 arable in all 
250 graſs 
L. 420 rent 
27 horſes 
30 oe 
235 beaſts” PA. 2 
Ek 30 young cattle 


- go ſheep 


1 23 ] 
90 ec | 
2 men {1155 <7; 
3 boys Was. 
10 labourers 
5 ploughs 
P 
Another, e 5 
180 acres in all 
80 2 | 
I. 140 rent ks 0-21 ear 
| 8 horſes . „ 
„„ MR 
bs. beaſts a» -| 2 wol.; 
20 young util, 1 
30 NR „ 0d En 
MAT \. > 1:oadtw Iii 
1 boy | b f 2 FT ; ns 5 5 5 
r 
1 labourer 
2 ploughs 5 
„iar bk. 
Ane 253(15õé a 
ioo Acres in all 2 
60 arable 
40 grass 
L. go rent 


1 : 4-4 +. 
4 — 
* - 
: 0 : 
5 , - 7 6 
1 1 
1 1 4 Sd 4 ” 5 tw 
- 
% 
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* 4 0 


[ 24 55 

4 cows 

8 young cattle: n 
20 ſheep 7 8 06 

1 man 

1 maid 
1 labourer 1 

1 plough 24ʃ50 

9 20:2. 


LABOUR 


In harveſt, 1 5. 6 d. and ale. 
In hay time, 2 5. and ditto. 
In winter, 1s. 
Mowing graſs, 2 f. and 4s. 64 
Hoeing turnips, 65. and 4s. 
Ditching, &c. 15. 24. a rood. 
Thraſhing wheat, 21 d. a buſhel, 
Barley, 114. © 8 
A BY 
Headman's wages, 12 J. | 
Next ditto, 8 J. or 97. 
Boy of 10 or 12 years, "Y 
— . —- 
Other ditto, 3 J. 10s. © 
Women per day in baren, 10 44 and 15. 
In hay time, 6 d. 5 
In winter, 6 d. 


* 


IMP E- 


[25 J 
IMPLEMENTS. 
A cart, G050r 7h: 15; 
A plough, 1/. 1s. E 1" 
A harrow, 155. 21 | 
A roller 4 J. or 1905 for b but none for 


n ey. a 15 
A ſeythe, 10 B . „ 
A ſpade, 39. 64. 1 722 * fe 
' Laying a ſhare and coulter; 15 + 
'Shoting, Is. 44. oF vv Bild 
p ROVISI ON 8. 
The ſame as at Newcaſtle. 


About Morpeth the foil is a loamy clay; ; 
letts from 55s. to 205. per acre; average 
about 12s. Farms riſe from 39/. to 500“. 
a year. Their courſes, 1 
1. Fallow- 
2. Wheat 
3. Oats 
4 Ont 

And r 
1. Fallow 
2. Wheat 
3. Beans 
4. Oats. 


[ . 3 


Alſo. 5 
i. Wb 1 5 A 
2. Barley © 0 N 0 AQ C 
3 Oats 5 l * ; 35256 
4. Oats. vel 


For "wheat they :plough ur amet, oY 
zz buſhels between Michaelmat and Mar- 
tinmas, and reap, upon an average, 14. 
For barley they give three ftirrings, but 
five on a fallow, fow- 2 buſhels about the 
end of March, or beginniag of April, and 
gain in retyrn, 20 buſhels. They ſtir but 
once for oats, o 5 buſhels before barley 
ſowing, and W ze in return. One 
ploughing is alſo Fg number for beans; 
af which they for 3 buſhels broad caſt — 
never hoe the medium crop 28: Uſe 
chem chiefly for horſes. "For peaſe they 
. likewiſe plough but once, or 2 2 buſhels, 
and gain about 14. They give four ſtir- 
rings for rye, ſow 2 vos, and ain. 
upon a medium, 20. 

For turneps they plough Four times, all 
hoe twice or thrice; and the medium va- 
lue per acre is 3 l. uſe them for rattle and 
ſneep. Clover they ſo with both barley 

YH and wheat ; mow it for thay and get from 
1 1 f to 2 ton per acre, and fow oats after it. 
| "IS | | Potatoes 


1-03 

Potatoes they prepare for by digging : 
the planters give 5/. per acre rent for the 
land they ſet them on: It is generally a 
ſtubble, dunged at the rate of 25 loads 
per acre, 32 buſhels, each. They dibbls 
them in at 1 foot ſquare; 23 buſhels plant 
an acre; hand-hoe them three times, at 
the expence of 25. 64. a time: The crop 
is from 2 50 to 400 buſhels: The digging 
the ground, and digging up the crop, coſts 
51. The price commonly 15s. a buſhel. 

The enam, therefore, ſtands _ w 


EXPENCES. 


N „ ee 5 15 = 
Labour,. manuring, wort 5 
not be leſs than the 


dayꝰs work of 4 horſes, 5 
3 wen, and 2 carts, or} trajios 
Setts, — — 12 
| Dibling, 9 Seat) . 0 S8 0 
Digging and taking up, 5 
Hand- hoeing thrice, - 0 7 6 
| 12 
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PRODUCE. RAT 


350 buſhels, at 14. 17 10 0 
3 0s 15-8 eee eee 


F e ee DA 6 


0 But the profit of uch eats "OS 
is, perhaps, as conſiderable as this bal- 
lance. They ſow barley. afterwards, of 
which they get very great crops. 
As to the management of manure, it may 
party be judged from their ſtacking their 
hay both in the field and farm yard — and 
from their never chopping their ſtubbles. 
5 Paring and burning was once uſed, but 
it is now done with. 

They lime much, lay 70 bulbels per 
acre, beſides a dunging at the ſame time; 
it coſts 75. beſides the leading; they rec- 

kon they could not raiſe corn without it. 
Very good graſs land will lett at 205. 
an acre: They apply it moſtly to fatting. 
An acre and a half they reckon ſufficient 
for carrying a beaſt, of 100 ſtone, through 
the ſummer, or to maintain ſeven or eight 
ſheep. — Their breed of cattle is the ſhort 
| horned, which they reckon much the beſt. 
Ls 9 The 


TIRE 

The product of a cow they lay at 5/; but 
on land of 206. an acre; they ſuppoſe it 
may amount to 9 or 101. A good one will 
give 9 gallons of milk per day. Ten will 
maintain 5 or 6 ſwine. Their winter 
food ĩs hay and ſtraw. The calves do not 
ſuck at all, being brought up by hand; 
about 6 weeks, for either killing or rear- 
ing. A dairy-maid, they reckon, can 
take care of 6 cows; — and a ton and a 
wintering one cow. The joiſt, through the 
year, 31. 10s. nne are 98 in winter 
in the houſe. 

Their ſwine they far up to 20 and! 30 

ſtone. 

The profit on 'fatting.: an ox in . of 
100 ſtone, they reckon, at a medium, 5 J. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 30 to 
100; the profit on them they reckon at 
10. a ſheep. In winter they keep them 
in graſs; and in very bad weather 
give them hay; in April they turn them 

into their young clover ; The e of 
their fleeces, is 3 /6. 

In the tillage of their farms, they rec- 
kon that 6 harſes are neceſſary for tlie 
culture of 100 acres * arable land. They 

* uſe 


[ 2 1 | 

uſe either 3 horſes im a plough, or 2 hor- 
ſes and 2 oxen; with the firſt, they do an 
acre and half a. day, and with the ſecond, 
not above half an acre; but then the laſt 
zs the ſtrongeſt of all their work. Their 
allowance of oats to their teams, is two 
buſhels ger horſe, per week. The annual 
expence of keeping a horſe, they rockon 
81. They feed their working exen on 
ſtraw and hay, in- winter, and work on 
ftraw alone. The common time for break - 
ing up ſtubbles for a fallow; is March, 
but ſome do it in November. The price of 
ploughing, is 5. 64. The 1 4 or 5 
inches. The hire of a cart, three Homes 
and driver, 35. 6d. 
In the hiring and Rocking farms, they 
reckon y_ e for u e 1951 
WyEagr. 7701 ©: 
Land ſells at 32 years purchaſe. Ele 
riſe from 100 U upwards.. -/- | 

Tythes are both gathered TA com- 
poyiided ; when the latter, 25..6d; an acre 
for turneps, and 75. for eat, _— 
and oats, are common prices. 

Poor rates,' 64. in the voond. The 
8 of the poor, begging. and 5 
1 All drink tea. 


The 


„ 
The farmers carry their cen ſix miles. 
I ̃ he general economy wulf b. ** * ſeen,. 
from the following ſketches: : 


I30 acres in all 1 
80 arable 
50 graſs 3-414 2519 
den 
7 horſes 3 
4 oxen - 
4 cows W res 
20 ſheep. - in 3 
12 young catile 
TT 
1 boy 94380 = ; oy k.. 
1 maid $5 
2 ploughs ON 
SA 
4 1 fees 45 
300 acres in all © k 
160 arable 
140 graſs; > & 4 7 
J ., . i: $f 
3 


10 fatting beaſts J on 
3 00 young cattle 5 
\ zo'ſheep _ 4 


. 


C 


L * 1 
2 inns... TEE: En, 
2 labourers | der 
4 * 
a . C818 "bo | | 
200 acres in al 
ee 
L. go rent 8 
8 horſes 
10 cows 
i= 3 fatting beaſts | 
39 ſheep 72 
10 ' young cattle 


LABOUR- 


In harveſt, 15. and board. 
In hay time, 15. 69. and beer. 
AA Ü 
Mowing graſs, Is. 64. 
Hoeing turneps, 24. 6d. 
** Is. 2 d. a rood. 


£ 


f 1 5 
All thraſhing done for the 21ſt bart. 
Head man's wages, M ie e ib 
Next ditto, 7/. - \ bo 2 it 
A boy of 12 years, 3/. \_ has) 5 
„„ mA, 2.104% 
Other ditto, 3/. 
Women ber day in harveſt, 9d b 


In hay time, 64. 
y IMPLEMENTS, 


No waggons. ee, e 


58 *. 21.7 
. 5 * 
Fe n 23; tis RS 
5 11 22 $4 f F 1421 E 5 
; : : 5 ' 
„ 
6-4 „ „ne © # 


A harrow, 1 3 „„ 0 
A roller, 1 55 6 Aol ee en 
A the, 2 . 6. N c 
1e gu Gl i ies 
Laying a ſhare and coulte, 44 and find: 
ES wer. e | 5 4:3 bd ot 


; * 3288 
8 ee tee 
1 * y * * 48. LS : $a 
N 
" 1 4 


P R 0 v1 8 1 0 N 8. 5 Fo 
Wadi or wheat and py or bar- 'E: 
ley and peaſ. 1 
CRE 265. © what 8 
Butter, 8 d. 16 02. 2I + 
Beef, 3 d. 21 >. 1% 
Mutton, 3 EE | | A 
Vor, III. 9 Veal, 


NH 
= 
1 


1 34 ] 


Veal, 39. 
Pork, 4 d. 

Milk, z pints of ſkim for id. 
Potatoes, 3 d. a peck. | 


Candles, 7 d. i 
Soap, 7 dl. | 5 8 
Labourer's houſe rent, 10 f. 5 


| Their firing, _—_ ; R ; 1 x ; 
BUILDING. 


Oak timber, 25. ; 
n 2 
A maſon per day, 1s. and board. dy 
A carpenter, 15..and ditto. ; 


Farm houſes of brick and ſtone. 


From Morpeth to Alnwick, ws fed 4 at 
an average at 12 s. and farms are in general 
from 40 J. to 200 l. a year. Wheat crops 
20 buſhels, barley 30, and oats 36. The 
foil about A/nwick is in general either a 
light loam, or a gravel, and letts about 
155. an acre. Farms from \too7. to _ 
2 * The courſes moſt i in uy _ 


I. Turneps 
2. Barley. . 1 
3. Oats f W cot 
4. Oats. rp oo. 
| HI 40% 


to). 


3 Ge e . Tr 
1. Oatss L 
as e e e 

which are both FRO but the laſt exe- 
crable. They plough for wheat three or 
four times, ſow 2 buſhels in October, and 
reap, on an average, 20 buſhels. For bar- 
ley they ſtir twice or thrice, ſow 2 bu- 
ſhels in April, and gain, at a medium, 40 
buſhels. They plough but once for oats, 
ſow 6 buſhels, after barley, and reckon the 
middling crop at 40. For beans but once, 
on pared and burnt land ſow 5 buſhels, 
and get from 40 to 50. They fow but 
few peaſe ; the method is, one ploughing, 
ſow 3 buthels, and the crop 20. For rye 
they plough three or four times, ſow 2 
buſhels; the crop the fame as of peaſe. 
They plough as often for turneps, hoe 
twice, and reckon the value per acre from 
2. 105. to 51. 105. They feed them off 
with beaſts and ſleep. They uſe no clover, 
but ſow a few tares to make into hay for 
their horſes. They cultivate potatoes both 
by digging, and ploughing, and dunging ; 
D 2 if 


* 99 
. F3 3 
4 


| 5 
if the latter, it is three times: They ſlice 
and drop them into the furrow, ſo as to 
ſtand in rows 12 inches aſunder; 35 pecks 
will plant. an acre; the crop is generally 
worth 10 J. or 12 J. at 15. 6d. a buſhel. 

For raiſing manure, they have no idea of 
chopping the ſtubbles, but ſtack their hay 
at home, conſequently make much more, 
than in places where it is. ſtacked in the 
fields. They lime a great deal, lay 8 or. 
12 bolls on an acre, at 2 buſhels n 
SGood graſs letts at 2 J. an acre; 1 
uſe it chiefly for cows; an acre will ſum- 
mer one, or three ſheep. Their breed of 
cattle is the ſhort horned, and my fat up! 
to 60 or 80 ſtone. 

Their ſwine fat from 12 to 20 1 1 

The product of a cow they reckon at 71. 
in good graſs; do not keep above a ſow to 
ten. The winter food, hay, 1 acre in 
quantity, and ſtraw; kept in houſe. Calves 
do not ſuck above three days. 

In the tillage of their lands, they. Feng 
4 horſes will do for 100 acres of arable 


land; uſe 2 in a plough, and do an acr 
and half a day; allow them half a peck 17 


oats a day, and reckon the annual expence 


of 9 Sc. at 87. per head. The 
time 


E 

time of breaking up their ſtubbles for a 
fallow, is after barley ſowing. The price 
of ploughing, 35. per acre, and the depth 
4 inches.— The hire of a cart, 3 A 
and driver, 55. a day. 

They reckon 300 J. neceilliiy'” for the 
hiring and * a farm an 100/. a 
year. BY 
Land ſells at 30 years uid 4 

Tythes are boch ne ane com- 
pounded. 

Poor rates 64. in the pound; their em- 
2 ſpinning. * 0 


LABOUR. 


in harveſt, 1s. 3d. and 14. 6d. # day 
In hay- time, ditto. 
In winter, 10d. 
Mowing graſs, 15. 6d. 
Hoeing turneps, 5s. twice. 1001 
For threſhing, mop have the igth of al | 
grain. .. | 
Head man's wages 9 xy 
: Next ditto, . 6 ” e 
Boy of 12 years, 3 . Hi 
Maids, 3 /. to 54. ot 
Women per day, in harveſt, 15. 2 2 d. 
«Iv n; 6 d. 
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IMPLEMENTS. 
No waggons. _ 155 


A a, - 0th 9-45 n 
A harrow, 5 ee e, 
. ˙ A „ 0 
A ſcythe, = 4 0. 3 
„ % 0 
Laying a ſhare- o © 6 
— coulter „ 8 o 6 


PROVISIONS. 


Bread—Barley and peaſe 
Cheeſe, per 5. 214 
Butter, 16 02. FE ws 6 
Beef, En e 97S) ag 
Mutton, = e 310 
Veal, „ hs 9 5 
„„ a. ige! 
New milk, per pin, gs: diag 


Candles, Da, 
Soap, - — e 
Labourer's dent — 205. 


— firin g. £ 30 20. ; 
— Wo - |. 95. 


{ Þ 1 
Down by the ſea are many rich, grazing 
farms for oxen and ſheep, up to fo high as 
1000. a year. 
The caſtle of Ar, the ſeat of his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland, is 
moſt of it new built by the preſent Duke, 
and not yet finiſhed : The apartments are 
all fitted up in the Gothic taſte, and orna- 
mented in a very light and elegant ſtile. 
The principal ones are, 1. A breakfaſt- 
room, 33 by 21. 2, Dining- room, 55 
by 22; it has two bow- windows, but ir- 
regular, the Gothic: work very elegant: 
Over the chimney, the Ducheſs, by Rey- 
nolds. 3. A drawing-room. 4. A li- 
brary, 65 by 22, and at the end, a cha- 
pel. 5. A ſaloon, 40 by 20, and a bow. 
The architecture of the new buildings is 
quite in the caſtle ſtile, and very light and 
pleaſing. _ | 
From Alnwick to Bel Hford land letts at 
125. an acre; and farms riſe from 40 J. to 
700 J. a year, but generally between 100 J. 
to 200 J. The wheat crops, at an average, 
20 buſhels per acre, e 36, and oats 
the ſame. | 
About Belford there are many v variations 
from the preceding management, which 
. "RES bighly 
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highly deſerve attention. The foil is in 
general a loam, inclinable to a clay; good 
wheat land letts, in large farms, at 11s. 


an acre, but i in ſmall ones, near the town, 


at 20s, Farms riſe from 100 /. a year, to 
5oo l. many of 300 J. 3 50. and 4004. 
The courſes, _ 
1. Fallo w- 5 | 1 
Wheat l 
5 Peaſe, © 
Allo, 1 ry” 
1. D | 
2. Barley | lte 
3. Oats hy of 
„ . Bale; c 
For wheat they plough four or five times, 
ſow z buſhels in November, and gain upon 
an average about 21. For barley they 
plough three times, but only twice aftet 
turneps, ſow 4 buſhels, about the zoth of 
May, and reckon the medium produce at 5 
quarters. 'Phey ſtir but once for oats, ſow 6 
buſhels, before barley ſeed time, and gain in 
return 48. For beans they plough twice, 
ſow 6 buſhels, broad caſt, the beginning of 
March, never hoe, but get 60 buſhels in 
return; fell them for 1 They 
of due one — --peaſe, fow 4 
i buſhels 


1 


gl 41 1 | 
buſhels the beginning of March,- and gain 
from none at all to 30 buſhels. 
For turneps they plough four tines. hoe 
twice, ſetting them out ten inches or a foot 
aſunder, and value them, at a medium, at 
45 5. uſe them for fatting ſheep and beaſts, 
and rearing calves and young ſheep. - Tares 
they ſow after wheat, on two ploughings, 
generally for hay, of which a get about 
2 tons per acre. 
Potatoes they plou oh 7 thrice: Slice 
them for ſetts, drop them in the furrows, 
ſo as to lay 14 inches ſquare; hand- hoe 
them twice with a hoe 7 inches wide; 
6 buſhels plant an acre: Some years 
they do not get above 24 buſhels, but in 
oer 60. They ſow barley after them. 
In the management of the manure in the 
Ce 7 they have.merit, for they ſtack 
all their hay at home; and keep their cat- 
tle in houſes, littered. down clean. But 
they know nothing of chopping the ſtub- 
bles for littering a farm-yard. Nor do they 
fold their ſheep, although their flocks riſe 
to 1000. — Paring and burning i is known, 
but is going out. 
Good graſs land will let at 205. an acre. 


2 4 wp it to all uſes: : An acre will 
| op 
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keep a cow through the ſummer; or five 
ſheep; but they never manure it. 

Their breed of cattle is the ſhort hecked, 
but apprehend the long to be beſt, and are 
accordingly getting into them. They fat 
their oxen'up to 1 50 ſtone weight, and 
reckon 47. 4s. the profit on one of bay 
None. Their ſwine to 25.” 

Four pounds they reckon the Ne of 
a cow, and a good one to give fix gallons 
of milk a day: A dairy of eight, will ena- 
ble the farmer to keep nine or ten ſwine. 
They give them hay in winter while milk- 
ed, and ſtraw when dry; keep them in 
the houſe, and allow each a ton and half 
of hay. The calves do not ſuck at all, 
but are brought up by hand; four months 
for rearing, and two for killing. One 
maid will, with help, take care of ten cows. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 100 to 
600 and the profit they reckon on buying | 
to fat as follows : * 11 


Lamb, — - N E 85. 16 

Wool, 1 225 „ i of 

Improvement of ewe, . 
0 5 f 
0 
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„ dnl rage wenn teu 
„End „ 64. © 
W . 


— .* 
J very hard weather they give e them ſaws 


hay, but their general winter keeping is on 


the ſheep walks. The fleeces. are from 
316. to 5 5. the firſt at 5 d. 1, and the ſe- 
cond at 9 d. 

In the tillage of thelr lands, they reckon 
8 oxen and 6 horſes neceſſary for 100 acres 


of arable land ; they uſe either 2 oxen and 
2 horſes in a plough, or two horſes alone; 
with the firſt they do half an acre a day, 


and with the laſt an acre and half; but 
then the firſt is uſed i in the ſtrong work, 
and goes much the deeper. They allow 
their horſes the third of -a buſhel of oats 


ceach in winter per week, but none in ſum- 
mer; and reckon the annual expence per 


horſe to be 5 J. 7s. They give them no hay, 


only pea ſtraw. Their draught oxen they 


feed in winter on ſtraw and coarſe hay, but 
work them on the firſt alone. They 
reckon oxen much the beſt on ſtrong lands, 
ploughing much ſteadier and deeper. They 
break up their ſtubbles for a fallow in au- 


tumn. 
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tumn. The price of ploughing is 6s. per 
acre, and the depth 5 to 7 inches. They 
- know nothing of chopping ſtraw for chaff. 
I !hbe hire of a cart, 3 horſes, and a driver 
per day, is 55. 

They reckon, that a man ſhould have 
12007. for che flocking a farm of 94 A 
year. 15 
Land ſells in 1 general at 30 years pur- 
chaſe. 

Tythes are both gathered and com- 
pounded: If the latter, 
Wheat pays = 6. 


_ 
F 
„„ 4, 3 


Peaſe, 4. 

Poor rates, 71 d. in the 110 Their 
employment, beſides idleneſs, is a little 

ſpinning. Very few drink te. 
There are ſome few eſtates ſo low as 
1004: a year, and to 300 J. . 

The farmers carry their corn 4 miles. 
The general economy. will be ſeen from 
the following particulars of farms: 38 
4̃8o0o acres in all ee 
* 50 1 


; - 14 3 
133 | Ii . we 
50 | graſ: | : F * 4 1 * 3 ; a 71 
1 * 8 41 > i a 3 * 


L 45 J 
L. 320 rent 
12 horſes 
16 oxen 
8 cows 
20 young cattle 
300 ſheep ee 
2 men ahi gave 01 
2 maids ttt 1 
6 labourers | 
4 ploughs ais 8 
6 Carts. +5 riot] 1 
Another, ang © 
700 acres in all 
400 arable a 
399 graſs Ile ai 3823 8 
L. 300 rent 1218 oK 
16 horſes- 7 14 GON 
20 Ken 71291 ON. 
IO COWS mod; 3 
12 fatting beaſts 
bn eee eee 
5oo ſheep - 40 


O 


n 
7] 
& £* 


. 10 labourers 
6 ploughs 
6 carts. Sond 

Another, 
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M Gen 122 
16 cows 
16 young cattle 


5 
ſhee c EF : 
# * 9 
4 1 * 1 
. 
£ 0 
8 - 
by * 7 2 7 
4 . 


3 maids 2115 
2 labourers 
2 ploughs 


2 Carts. tis ot 


Another, 9 88 Si ot 


1100 acres in all 
700 arable 


4.00 graſs £72 1011 81 
- £.700 rent 2570 
22 horſes = "OY 


Another, : 
200 acres, nbi: Ft 
L. Ioo rent . 

6 horses 


* 
* 


as 
£5, 
a 
ws 
4 3 
"us 
* 
* 
* 
— 
# U 


35 cows m — 
60 young cattle 28 7 
20 fatting beaſts $39 $3 


600 ſheep 
3 men 


5 maids 81 2 


8 4 
* o 
ch 3 
” 
7 , 
7 2 
. 1 
. Z # 4 1 & , — 1 
I £2 F 1 
oy ys : g os | A 725 ; 
” 5 
4 
* * 
* 


Y 
* +? 
* 
N * 
CS 
\ 4 
# % f 
"+ 
Py BY 
a 
2 
Ot 
# 
5 © 
; - 
* 
"as: 
23 : 
S 
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106 labourers 


L 42, 1 | xp 
16 labourers . "xe Tae ett LE 
10 ploughs e 
Another, | L © | \ 2. ei | 


200 arable 7. 1 0 O13} TRAM £1 


L-250 rent = 
8 horſes 
4 oxen 2 Hp 
10 cows e 
er 
16 young cattle „ 
„ 
r 
„ 


* * 2 
4 3 : . 1 { : — 
0 a x 
labourers .. 1 
* * 2 0 
: 3 4 , l 
12 „ 2 £ Z 
BY A 7 - & — 


$ 


32 7 3 ploughs 
3 cafts. i 8 2 


L AB O U R. fs 

In harveſt, 1 5. ha 

In hay time, 12. 1 
__ 

Mowing graſs, 25. 6. e er | 

Hoeing turneps, from 2 5. 6d. to 4s. | 

Thraſhing, the 2oth of all grain. e 


% 


— — OE —— — — —— ne gy 1 ” 299 5 14" ARIPO r — 


The black-ſmith ſhoes all the horſes, 


Cheeſe, per 46. 8 3 H 
Butter, 18 6 .. 0 © ichen 


148 1. 
Head man's Nr 8 Gal 04 
Boy of 15 . 51 d Ol . 
Maids 3 J. 39. * on 
Women per day in hatveſt, „ 
In hay time 6 7 uſed to be but 46 
In winter, 4d. 213790 


—— . % * : 
8 © 


IMPLEMENTS. 


No waggons. 


* „ th : — 
4 » 1 $ o 1 7 i 
* „ we wa 
A Cart, J. 1057. EE 
2 * . 7 * * * 
441 „ „ 4 1 
% 


A wain, 77. nne 
A plough, 3 2 "ul - hoes N 
A harrow, 1 J. 55. HH 
A roller, 4/. of wood. 
A ſcythe, 55. = 
A ſpade, 25. 8 d. 


' repairs the plough Irons, and all the 
cart ditto, for 1 N Is. * horſe, -” 


Shoeing, 1 In 


PROV 1 8 10 N ;& 
Bread — barley 2  peaſe. 


„ 24a 


Milk, new, 5 = 4 F 
tetdel | ö ns — 2. a buſhel. 
9 „ 
WWW = HOY 4. 
_ Labourer's houſe rem, 2604. 
| | A 8 1 a; = "246. 
Their will the "A finds. 


A 1 5 0 2 
4 ; E % 


3 U 1 L 51 W G. 
Bricks, per 100 pl 10 5 8 
8 Tiles, 8 — 40 n 
Oak be. » - a ara 
e 
Elm, HIT, Rs £7 ons _ 4 1 i 2751 r 
A maſon 2 2 thy, E DAN | ſp" A 
N carpenter, _ 3 55 f 9 T 
A thatcher, 1 wid 4 5-9! 
Stone wal dry, that is, | 
Wertar, a A 7 8 cutting an aint 
' laying, and 10 d le ing. 12 
Gt 13 mortar, 5 f feet "High and 4 1 
quare, cutting and lying 7. d. lim 
ſand, and leading 1 


ram houſes of ſtobe; and (lite or pantie. 


* 


7 8 
INES ace. tl 
10, 600 acres in all 2 MA 
yes of ditto moors _ „ 
400 wood wigs 72 215 MW 
a 
20 farms, and 600 acres in ln 
parcels Ws 
180 labourers  __ 
20 men ſervants 1 
200 horſes (by 20 eee 
150 en 
| 4000 ſeep 
5 40 fatting Pets 1 8 
1 6 d. in the pound rates ey” 


* 


L. 3, 300 rent. | 


7 . 
* n 7 i 4 of 3 
wt IL. 13; — SLY E LOC 4 K 4 . * 
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The town of Belford, which is 2 pretty, 
well ſituated place, belongs entirely to 
Abrabam Duthſon, Eſq; That Gentleman's 
father procured a market and two fairs.to 
be eſtabliſhed at it; but the ſpirited con- 
duct of the preſent owner is what has 
brought it to the condition, ſo flouriſh- 
| ing to what it formerly was; thirteen years 

o it did not contain above 100 ſouls, but 
it ey now amount to above ſix times that 
number: And this increaſe has. been owing 
to the excellent n means of introducing an 


1 


A 
he * 


FE 
Induſtry unknown to former times. Mr. | 
Dickſon has eſtabliſhed.a woollen manu- 
facture, which already employs 16 Jooms, 
and the ſpinning buſineſs goes on ſuffici- 
_ ently to keep them at work ; A noble ac- 
quiſition in a place where a ſpinning-wheel 
was not to be ſeen a few years ago. Ano» 
ther eſtabliſhment of very great importance, 
was that of a tannery. The neareſt tanners 
were thoſe at Berwick and Alnwick : This 
was an inconvenience and a diſadvantage to 
the neighbourhood ; therefore Mr. Dicł- 
ſon, at the expence of 700 /. fixed a tan- 
nery, which now turns out to good account, 
and is a peculiar benefit to the neighbour- | 
h E 

The ſituation of Belford, half way be- 
tween Alnwick and Berwick, at the dif- 
france of 30 miles, was very advantageous 
for fixing a good inn, with poſt-chaiſes and 
accommodations for Au" 2.0 This, like- 
wiſe, was executed, and is now found of 
peculiar uſe to all travellers, and of benefit 
to the town. 

But as a town without good roads to. 
and from it is of courſe but in a paltry con- 
dition, Mr. Diegſen applied himſelf with 
great ſpirit to rendering the road to Bel- 
E 2 5 


— 2 ——— 


of lime for the pürpolcs of agriculture, as, 


52 


fird, north and ſouth,” as food as poſhble z 


this he effected as far as his influence ex- 


tended, and would not have left a mile of 
dad road in the Whole country, had others 
been as fojcitous as himſelf about ſo im- 


rtant an object. _ 
Coals had formerly | been. raiſed around 


Be} 5 e but the pits exhauſted, and the 


a undertaking diſcontinued for many years. 


The common repott which, this active 


Gentleman heard on all ſides was, that no 
more coal was advantageouſly to. be had; 
but common report was not ' ſufficient for 


him; he tried in ſeveral Places, and Was 
fortunate enough to find a very beneficial 
ſeam, which has been fince worked to no- 
ble advantage. both to the town and che 
proprietor. 4 

Diſcovering of coal, led to the burning 


a manure, in a much larger way, than had. 
been ufyal ; and for this work three new 
lime-kilns were erected, in a "moſt ſubſtan- 
tial manner, and at a ige EXPENCEe. .. 
This ſpirited Gentleman meditates yet 
greater works : He propoſes. to eſtabliſh ſuch 
manufactures, as may employ all the poor of 
- the country. He deſigns. to byild a coal, 
road 


* 
5 5 
. 


I tion : 


—_  - 
road Rorn his pits to the town, and. 3 


tonceives ſome hopes of making Be/ Herd a 


[oe though at two or three miles diftance 
rom the ſea; this will be of glorious ad- 
vantage to the town, and open markets for 


his coals at preſent unthought of. Ina 
Word, this active genius is daring and com- 
beende in his ideas, penetrating. and 


irited in the execution.” 

At the ſame time that he has effected 
theſe noble works, he has not been idle in 
other reſpects. He has built a very hand- 


ſome mafilen-Boufs for his own reſidence, | 


raiſed numerous plantations, and erected 
ſeven new farm-houſes, with all the ne- 
: ceſſary offices, the whole ſubſtantially of 
brick and tile. 


In the walk of huſbandry he has wied 


ſeme experiments, , which deſerve atten- 
5 2 of his land is ſo wet as 

to require draining; his method of doing 
which is as follows: While the field is in 
tillage, he marks out the low places, where 
the water lodges, with ſticks, and then, 
with a plough, throws the land rom the 
low ſpace; by beginning at a certain 
diſtance, 5 or 6 yards for inſtance from the 
bottom of it, and continually turning the 
23 furrows 


. 
v 
TT eo —_—_— 2 
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furrovrs from it, until the plough finiſhes 
in the middle, and-conſequently leaves an 
open furrow there; by which means 2 
drain is made for the water, which carries 
it off with a little opening by ſpades:— 
And afterwards laying the field down to 
graſs, the land has a fall that keeps it dry. — 


This method he follows, let the inequality I; 


of the ſurface be what it may ; for if in 


any place the land lies in a round, an ob- 


long, or a ſerpentine form, the plough 
moves according to the wave of the land, 
and always leaves a furrow in the loweſt 
art. 
: This method of draining muſt certainly 
be moſt effectual in land fo retentive of 
water as to hold it on the fide even of 
an open drain; and when, conſequently, 
the ſurface muſt have a fall to carry it off. K 

In the laying down to graſs, Mr. Dick- | 
fon is likewiſe very attentive to have it 
done in a neat and maſterly manner. Of 


hay ſeeds he ſows 6 buſhels per acre, and 


8 66. of Dutch clover, and alſo about a tenth 
of the whole of parſley, for the ſake of his 
ſheep. In 1759, four acres were ploughed 
and ſown, half with buck wheat and half 
with Peer both were Ploughed! in when in 


bloſſom, 


[ 5s 1. 
| bloſſom, and winter fallowed after, wi 1 
the ſpring ſown with graſſes alone; five acres 
agqoining were ſown alſo among barley, 
and another five, without either corn' of 
' manure: The reſult of this experiment. 
which was very well imagined, was this, 
that, from the firſt year to the preſent 
time, no kind of difference has been per- 
ceived. That, however, which was ſown 1 
alone, would, without attention, have 
proved the worſt; for the chick-weed 
came ſo ſtrongly, that it threatened to de- 
ſtroy all the graſſes; but a dairy of cows - 
being turned in, they eat it up, by which 
means the graſſes roſe freely. As that 
part ſown alone, in this experiment, was 
no better than the other, it is certainly 
fo far concluſive againſt ſowing alone, as a 
crop of corn is thereby loſt, without * | 
ing any thing in retuinn. 
Cabbages this Gentleman has alſo tried, 
and with great ſucceſs. In 1766 he had 
an acre and half on a cold, wet, clay foil : 
It was well dunged, and Eee twice: 
Turneps the preceding crop. The cab- 
bage ſeed was ſown the beginning of Au- 
guſt the year before, and the plants ſet 
| out TR the won directly into the field, which 
E 4 N 


X (6 % 
ration was performed from the middle 
of March to the beginning of April. The 
| wo were three feet aſunder, and two feat 
from, plant 10 plant, horſe· oed and hand- 
= ged as the weeds aroſe. This crop turned 
| out but {mall in ſize, but was of excellent 
17 uſe for feeding the cowsz they were given 
: with ſome hay to the wilch ones, the leaves 
ſtripped off. The butter and milk boch 
ee good, and finely flavoured... 
Th 11 0 — Gagne field was again 75 


% Wn,% 


510 e 
* 1768 four. acres were, ie planted, afics | 
5 ſoil, a rich amy 2 The 
ſtubble Was ploughed in, and 
field dunged; after which it was — 4 
* twice more, and planted, as in the 
i experiments. Part of the feed 
— fown before winter, and part in the 
ſpring: The cabbages from the former 
proved much the largeſt. Many weighec 
30, 31, 32, and 3300 lb. ths average I 
15:46. a cabbage: - 
Me. Dick/an, 0 the whole, com- 
8 eu. * the culture of this moſt * 
u 
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ful — for the feeding of mich 
cows; He is determined t continue the 
cultivation of them for that purpoſe, hav- 
ing found. them fo peculiarly convenient. 

has a lo of cabbages would, in a great 
meaſure, be a loſs of the-winter's mill. 

Thie Gentleman is alſo particularly 
attentive. to the management of bis 
fences: His fayoutize hedge: is the hollyi 
he ws: the feed. in beds, and tran 
plants them into rows for hedges; I meas 
fared ſome, that grew upon 8 moiſt ſoil, 
ber feet high, in fix years growth: It ig 
indubitably the firſt of all fences, grows 
very thick; cloſe to the ground, and is of 
ſo ſtubborn, prickly a nature, as to be im 
penetrable. by man or beaſt. 

White thorns he Wen at fix * 
high, and finds them to anſwer very well. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Dickſon has pro- 
ved, by the noble and ſpirited manner 
in which he has ak on 7 increaſed the 
number - of people his - eflate, but 
advanced their ee e and by the 
ſenſible attention he has given to agri- 
culture, that the nation at large, as 


| "el as this EI x ww particular, 


are 


vi ww 


1 

i 

| * 

1 
1 
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are greatly indebted to him for his judicious 
conduct in all matters of rural œconomics. 


Mr. Clarke, of Befford, (one of Mr. 


Dickſon s tenants,) is very famous in the 


North for his knowledge of mechanics. 
Among other inſtances of his ſkill in this 
branch, his invention of a draining plough, 


which obtained a premium of 5 ol. from 
the Society, is one, which has made his 


name publick in other parts of the king- 
dom, beſides his own neighbourhood. _ 
But the grand machine upon which he 


5 2051 builds his reputation, is that of one 
for the threſhing of corn: How far it will 


anſwer has not been tried, ' becauſe the 


machine will not be produced _ a ſub- 


ſcription i is N . 


w. 70 1 I ads id. * Ry" 4 1 1 
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be following 2 are bis propoſals to as public: 
They certainly merit attention. 
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Or all the operations of the laudable . of 
the huſbandman, it is preſumed none are performed leſs 


to his ſatisfaction and emolument, none more detri- 


mental to the public, and more oppreſſive to the poor 
labourer, than that of threſhing corn, The difficulty 
of finding people diſpoſed to undertake this drudgery, 
the large expence, and unavoidable waſte that we 2 
the: preſent method of thteſhing corn; and the diſap- 
pointments that are met with by not _— grain 1 


„ 
Mr. Clarke's method of cultivating tur- 
neps, is peculiar: He ſows them broad 


I W 1 R * 
TY — 


* 
— . _ bs. tn tt. & 


in due time for ſeed, and other occaſions, are loſſes and 
embarraſſments that the moſt circumſpeR farmers hi- 
therto have not been able to prevent; and as corn is not 
marketable until it is threſhed, the public have un- 
doubtedly felt ſome of the effects of ſcarcity on that 
account. The threſhers themſelves, although near a 
twentieth of all they threſh is allowed them for their 
labour, are in general ſo overwhelmed with-poverty 
and diſtreſs of body, that they are of all the honeſt la- 
bourers in the country the moſt miſerable : Theſe facts, 
taken together, inconteſtibly prove, beyond the force of 
cuſtom, ignorance, and malice, that the preſent method 
of doing this neceſſary work, is not only prejudicial to 
individuals, but alſo a very great public grievance. And 
that therefore any contrivance, which would render 
the labour tolerable, and put it in the power of all oc- 
cupiers of corn farms to have their corn ſeparated from 
the ſtraw, in ſuch quantities, and at ſuch times as 
they think proper, at a moderate expence, cannot but 
meet with a candid reception, 


Cuthbert Clarke, of pt e in the county of Northum- 
Berland, thinking the above conſiderations well worthy 
his intention, has employed his utmoſt efforts toaccom- 
modate the public with machines for the above-purpoſe ; 
and flatters himſelf, that the machine he has contrived 
will, upon trial, meet with approbation, as it will make 
grout diſpatch, be very ſimple, commodious, and dura- 
le®. And in order to make it come as cheap as 
poſſible to the ſubſcribers, he intends to furniſh them 
on the following terms, and free of the common addi- 
tional expence of a patent. ee | 


211 is impoſſible preciſely to compute the time ſuch a machine 
y laſt, but in all probability it will threſh annually all the corn pro- 


duced upon a two hundred pound corn farm, and laſt thirty years for 

about ten ſhillings a year repairs. It may be conveyed any diſtance by 

| two good carts, and may be placed or ſet up in two days time, by any 
country Wright who can follow directions. | 


Cons 


| which ſhall be duly 


- within. a commen hatn 


= © 
-raft, and euts them with 4 borſe hoe, 
without a mold board, int ros, 14 inches 


aſunder, then with hand- hoes he ſets them 
put into ſquares of 14 inches, and after 
that, with a double mold board 
ek? them up and finds the Erop muck 


4 — 
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_ This machine mall, in ten hours, worked - 6h 
bends (with a to drive, and à Malt to feed the 
machine, clear off the ſtraw, &.) fairly threſh as much 
potn as what is uſually eſtimated the work of ei; bt 

— in the common way of two threſh 


n order that this machine may be both 
enerally uſeful, the inventor engages as low? 
iſt, 15 pe all its parts ſhall oonſiſt o good thaterlals, 


proportioned 16 their various uſes. 
2dly, That the whole procefs ef ſeparating the e 


——— hall be rendetec ſo plain and ea 

2 common labourer may be truſted with 8 0 Tua. 

nagement of i it, 3dly, That the e ſhall be 

fuch as way be contained; and conveniently worked 

, with the. addition only of 4 

ſmall hovel againſt one {ide of it. 

85 Tadel of one of theſe machines is intended to be. 

# Belford aforeſaid, before all; or as many of the ſub- 
ibers as can ' mtond, within one month after fifty, 

ſubſcriptions are completed, of which. ; particolar notice - 


will be given: 


4 If at this trial it is fully proved, that the maching. 
anſwers the conditions before mentioned, and ſecurity. 
is given, that each ſubſcriber ſhalt in his turn owls" 
ing to the method the ſubſcribers appoint for diſtributing, 
them) have a machine delivered to him, or order, at 


Halford, every way as good as the trial machine; each 


of the ſubſcribers ſhall then pay the ſum of 5 1. in part 
of * the full 5 for: one 1 
520 P 4 
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An experiment he tried of the effect af 
elearigity on vegetation, deſerves, atten. 


tion he planted. two turneps in two boxes, 


the perſon chat reine lie. 
B. The inventor having been informed, ſince 


in the farming: way are ſmall, are very. deſiraus of have. 
109 Band fy he os — 7 of Gnaller d. 

menſtons and price: He, therefore, to ſuit them, and 
others, who rather incline to have ſmall machinęs, has, 
upon the ſame principles, conſtructed a machine With 
which two men, without any other 'afliftance, wWitn 
eaſe, ay in ten hours, fairly thteſh as much corn as is: 
uſually eſtimated the work of four men for that time, 
in the common way of two threſhing together: At 
intends to male theſe ſmaller machines by ſubſcription, : 
exactly on the ſame conditiovs with.the large machines, 
except that the price of them is only to be 22 J. each, 

anch the part of that ſum, which is to be advanced at the 
trial of the machine (which will be at the ſame, time the 
large machine is tried) is only to be 3 The ſmall ma- 

chines, without diſengaging any of their parts, may be 
tranſpo! $6 one place to another; and will pre- 
babs) laſt as long as the large machines, and may be 


« 


kept in repair at a proportionable expencgte. 
een Ne. who intend to encourage this 
deſign, by ſubſcribing, and have not an opportunity, of 
meeting with the inventor, are deſired to acknowledge 
it hy letter; (fignjfying at the ſame time which of! the 
machines they chuſe) directed to him at Baſerd, with-.. 
in four months from the date hereof. = 
93911 | them. 


E 
them in the fame expoſure, and all cir- 
cumſtances the ſame to each, ſave that one 
was electrified twice a day, for two months, 
at the end of which time it was in full 
growth, the ſkin burſting, and weighed 
The other, at the end of © four” 
months, did not quite reach that weight : 
A ſtrong proof that the electric fire had a. 
remarkable power in promoting and e 
ening the vegetation. 
At Maren, near Belford, bare deen — 
improvements of moor land, which deſerve 
mention. The ſoil is a black, rotten, 
boggy⸗ peat earth, lets at 1 5. 6 d. an acre. 
They plough it up in October, and let it lie 
all the ſucceeding ſummer without touch 
ing, and likewiſe the winter, when they 
lime it: Of this manure they reckon too 
much cannot be laid on; generally 10 or 
12 fother, at 24 buſhels each, which 
coſts 35. 6d. a fother, beſides leading, 
which is 6 d. Some few: from 20 to 
30. Aﬀer this liming they croſs plough. 
it, 405 harrow it three or four times; 
then ſow turneps, which, if well ſown, 
- want, according to their notions, no 7 
hoeing. They are worth, upon a me- 
Gn.” about $0.5. | fer Acre. After 
. theſe 


% 
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theſe turneps they plough once and ſow 
eats, 4 buſhels to the acre,' and gain a crop 
of about 28 or 30. This crop is ſucceeded 
by.a ſecond- of oats, managed as before, 
and the produce much the ſame: After 
this comes a third, as before; but it 
ſeldom yields above 20 buſhels per acre. 
After this, they fallow and lime it, and 
ſow turneps, which are not worth above 
255. an acre. Next comes oats, of which 
they do not get above 16 buſhels; they fow' 
ſome ray graſs, and a few other ſeeds,” 
which may make the field worth 5 or 6. 
an acte, for 5; or 6 years: They uſe it for 
cows and ſheep: * r en cannot 
well be conceived. bs 

At Hetton, a w miles walh of Balfrd, | 
the huſbandry varies much. The ſoils are 
light loams, and rotten, black, moory 
land; let from 15. 6d. to 1595. an acre; 
average, about 65. 6d. Farms riſe from 
100 to 7007. a year, but are, in general, 
18 2 to 300 Their courſes are, 
1. Turneps 178715 

2. Barley 
32 Clover 
4. Oats. 


; 29408 DEL: 
I. Fallow — 
ou 2. Wheat 


"ab _ 0h 3 02 46 82 10 | 
5 55 plosgh 6 ind; dh, rien; bi 

a buſhels in Oftaber, and do not reap, in 
return, above 10, upon an average. Fot 
barley, they plough once or twice, ſoie: 
3 buſhels in April, and gain, in returns. 
about 24. For coats, but une ploughing, 
ſow. 6 buſhels, before batley, and reckon 
the medium crop at 30. For beans, (of 
which they ſow hut few.) they plough but 
once, ſow; gt buſhels, broad: caſt, novet 
hoe them, and gain about 18; uſe them 
for horſes. For peaſe, alſo, one plough- 
ing, ſow 4 buſhels, and gain 144 They 
gire four 'carths for turneps, hoe them 
twice; che mediurn r e 58 
they uſe them for ſheep ot. 
Clover they ſow with barley; both me 
and feed it: If the former cheye — 
about à ton and half per acre. alt ee e 
As to ke management of tek manure, it 
they ſtack their hay in general in the 
farm yard, except what'is-ufed for ſheep; 
but know nothing of chopping ſtubbles 
for littering the farm yards. They lime 
a great deal; lay fix cart loads on an 
| ; * 


* 2 * 
* » v 
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acre, or 120 Hibs which ' coſts 35. 9 d. 
ber load, beſides the leading. In the burn- 
ing of lime, one load of coal burns two 
of lime. — They never fold their ſheep. 

Good graſs land lets at 20s. an acre. 
They 5 it chiefly for fatting beaſts, 1 f 
acre. will fat one of 70 or 80 ſtone; and 
an acre feed four ſheep. They very ſeldom 
manure it. | 

Their breed of cattle is the ſhort horned, 

both for fatting and milking. The product 
of a cow they reckon at 4/4. 45. a good one 
will give five gallons of milk per day: They 
feed them in winter upon both hay and 


ſtraw; of the firſt of which a cow eats 


from 11 to 2 tons, and always feed in a 
houſe. Of ſwine they generally keep one 
to two cows. Their calves do not ſuck at 
all, but are brought up by hand; three 
months for rearing, and fix weeks for the 
butcher. A dairy maid will take care of 
12.cows. The ſummer joiſt is 355. and 
the winter's the ſame. 
The profit of fatting an ox of 70 tone 
they. reckon 506. | 
S8 Swine they fat from 10 to 24 YE 
Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 300 to 
2000, and reckon the profit of all ſorts, 
| Vor. IH. F | one 


| [6] 
one —_ another, at 55. ber ſheep per an- 
They keep them in winter and 
. upon their ſheep walks and turneps ; 
of the latter they keep ſome to the end 
of April, The average weight of fleeces 
7 bb. and value 7 d. per lb. 
They conſtantly falve all ſheep in O- 
_ ber, with tar and butter; two gallons of 
tar and a firkin of butter, melted together, 
will do 120. They reckon this method 
keeps them free from the ſcab, warm in 
the bad weather, and alſo makes the wool 
grow. | 
In their tillage they reckon 20 horſes 
and as many oxen neceſſary for the ma- 
nagement of 500 acres of arable land; they 
uſe in a plough two horſes and two oxen, 
but in ſome lands only two horſes, which 
do an acre a day in ſummer, but only three 
' roods in winter: They allow their horſes two 
buſhels of oats a week per horſe, and reckon 
the annual expence per horſe at 6 J. 6s. 
The winter food of their oxen is ſtraw and 
ſome coarſe hay; and they calculate the 
whole annual expence at leſs than 5os. but 
horſes are the beſt, though not in proportion 
to the expence. The time of breaking up 
the ſtubbles for a * is the beginning of 
March; 
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March ; and the price per acre of plough- 
ing gs. They cut a five inches deep to 
ten in light loams. They know nothing of 
cutting ſtraw into chaff. The hire of a 

cart and three horſes is 7 s. a day. 

In the hiring and ſtocking farms they 
| reckon for the taking one of 500 J. a year, 
that from 1500 to 20007. is neceflary 

Land ſells at 30 years purchaſe, There 
are many freeholds from 50 to 300 l. a year. 

Much * in this neighbourhood tythe 
free. | 

Poor rates in . low, from nothing 
up to 2 5. in the pound. The poor women 
and children in total idleneſs. They do not 
drink tea, but ſmoke tobacco unconſcion- 
ably. The farmers carry their corn ſeven 
miles. 

The general ceconomy of the country 
may. be ſeen from the 9 particulars | 
of farms : 

2500 acres in all 
12 50 arable 
12 50 graſs 
V. b 50 rent 
22 horſes 
30 mares and foals 
24 oxen 


F 2 
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4 cows. 
40 fat beaſts 
40 young cattle 
2000 ſheep 
1 man 
2 maids 
35 labourers 
10 ploughs 
7 Carts. 
Another, 
2500 acres in all 
100 arable 
1500 graſs 
> i 1. 700 rent 
15 horſes 
16 oxen 
7 mares and foals 
12 cows . 
45 young cattle , 
2000 ſheep | 
2 men 
2 maids 
20 labourers 
| 5 ploughs 
6 carts. 
Another, 
1100 acres in all 
800 arable | 
Ws 300 graſs 
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300 graſs 
£+300 rent 
20 horſes 
„„ 
5 mares n 
6 cows Slt 
50 young cattle 
ooo ſheep — * 
n= 
2 boys 
2 maids - 
16 labourers 
6 ploughs 
6 6 carts, 
Another, 1 
ooo Acres in all | 
500 arable 
500 graſs 
L. 320 rent 
14 horſes 
12 oxen _ 
8 mares and foals | 


5 cows 
20 young cattle 
1000 ſheep 
2 men 
2 maids 


8 labour 


TIP 1 
$ labourers 
4 ploughs 
4 carts. 
- Anather, 


'700 acres in all 


. 160 rent 

12 horſes 

12 oxen 
6 mares and foals 
6 cows 

20 young cattle 

5oo ſheep 

3 men 
1 boy 
2 maids 

10 labourers 
3 ploughs 
3 Carts. 

Another, - as 
700 acres in al! 
100 arable | 
600 graſs 

L.200 rent 
9 horſes. 
8 oxen 
3 mares and foals 
6 cows 


3E 28: 1 
„ 
12 young cattle 
700 ſheep 
1 man 
2 maids 
6 labourers 
2 Ploughs | 
| 2 carts. ' 
Another, 
240 acres in all 
30 arable 
210 graſs 
£75 rent... 
3 horſes 
5 mares and colts 
COWS 
565 6 fatting bantts 
400 ſheep | 
I man 
2 maids _ 
1 ET 
1 plough _ N 
. | 
Their moor huſbandry is as ' follows : 
They plough it up in October, four inches 
deep, and let it ſo remain till the October 
following, then they plough it again, and 
ſummer fallow the land, and lime it, the 
F 4 quantity 


LR | 
quantity before mentioned, and ſow tur- 
neps; the crop of which are worth, upon 
an average, about 50 s. to 3 J. an acre upon 
dry land: After theſe they ſow oats, and 
get about 40 buſhels per acre, and with 
them ſow down with ray graſs, three 
buſhels per acre; after which the land 
would lett for 4s. 6 d. per acre, and will 
laſt ſeven years. After this they break 
it up again, and take two crops of oats and 
turneps, but not near fo good as at firſt; 
then they lay it down again. This proceſs 
is upon dry ſoils ; if they are wet, they do 
not think them worth meddling with. 

Mr. John Wilkie, of Hetton, one of the 
moſt conſiderable farmers in this county, 
has tried carrots with ſucceſs ; he fows 
them the end of March, on a light loam, 
hoes them twice, to the diſtance of five 
inches aſunder: They grow to the ſize of 
à man's wriſt, and 12 inches long; all 
cattle are very fond of them, particularly 
hogs. Mr. Wilkie has found ther, ex 


e 


In tarvelt, 15. 64, 
In hay time, 15. and ale. 
ö b 5 \ : In 
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In winter, 9d. ns 
Mowing graſs, 2s. 

Hoeing turneps, 45. 69. 
New ditching, 15s. 2d. a rood... 
Thraſhing, the 25th. | 
Headman's wages, 10 /, 

Next ditto, 7 /. | 

Lad of 10 or 12 years, 514. 
Maids, 50 6. 


Women per day in harveſt, If, 


In hay time, 6 4. 
In winter, 4 4. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


No waggons. 

A cart, 7/. 7 5. 

A plough, 1/. 8 5. 
A harrow, 1/4, 1s. 
A roller 51. 

A ſcythe, 35. 

A ſpade, 3 s. 6 d. 


. : * 
: . 
* 
F 
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The laying the ſhares and coulters, and 


keeping the ploughs, &c. in 
alſo the carts, and ſhoeing the 


order, 
horſes, . 


the blackſmiths do for 205. a horſe, and 
the iron: If iron not 2 » 40 . 


P 


R o- 
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PROVISIONS. 


Bread—barley and peaſe. 
Chee, 24. 
Butter, 5 d. 16 . 
Beef, 3 d. | 
Mutton, 21 d. 


Veeal, 2 4. 


Pork, 3 d. 

Milk, 14 a quart. 

es 1s. 2 d. a buſhel. 
Candles, 6 d. Fs 
Soap, 6 d. 

Labourer' 8 uud rent, 1 Tos. 
Firing, 155. 


— Tools all found. 


BUILDING. 


* Bricks, 105. 


Tiles, 40 3 ; 

Oak, 15. 6 d. 
1 

Maſon per day, 1s. 1 
Carpenter, 15. 6 4. 
Thatcher, 15.64. 
Farm houſes of lows, 


From 


4 

From Belford to Berwick land letts upon 
an average at 12s. an acre, farms from 100. 
to 00 /. a year. Their wheat crops amount 
to 24 buſhels per acre on a medium; bar- 
ley 36, and oats as much. Berwick has 
nothing more worthy notice than i its bridge 
over the 7 weed. | | 


- 


PROVISIONS. 


Bread, 10 og. wheaten, r 
Other ditto, 14 . 1 
Butter, 18 2. — — 6 


Mutton, — — N es - Þ 
Beef, 1 - > => 3+- 
Milk, per pint, - «© = = =x 
Potatoes, per buſhel, - < 2. 
Candles, w 4 3 
Soap, 9 4 8 5 
Labourer's houſe- rent, — 20s. 

SS firing —E 2 ws, 

Labour as at Beford. | 
From Berwick to Mooller land letts upon 
an average at 95. per acre; Arn: from 
200 J. to 1000 J. a year. | 


About Fenton, near V aller, the foil in 
the vales is a ſandy loam of 2 feet depth, 


but upon the — lands it is not more 
than 


. 


[ 36 J | 
than from 4 to 6 inches deep. Letts gem 
25. 6 d. to 125. and ſome 10 20.6. 1 | 

Farms from 100. to 2000. a year, 
Their courſes are, 
1. Turneps 
2. Barley 
3. Oats 
4. Peaſe 
1. Wheat 
Alſo, 7 
GT Fallow 5 
2. Rye 5 
_— | 
4. Oats. „ ns e 
I. Citi, 5 5 Eagle 
85 - „5 | 
xg Pals J099=1hG 5 
4. Wheat. | 
This is a very good courſeG. 
They ſtir for wheat three ar Dur times, 
ſow 3 buſhels. in October, and reap upon an 
average 3 quarters, For barley they plough 
once, ſow 3 buſhels and ; about the middle 
of April; nd reckon = mean produce at 
3 quarters and : 


7, 


L 9-3 
For oats they plough but once, fow fix 
buſhels before barley, agd gain, in return, 
from four to fix quarters. Beans and peaſe 
they mix, and ſow of them four buſhels 
on one ploughing, broad caſt; never hoe 
them; the crop about 25 buſhels. For 
peaſe they give but one ploughing, ſow three 
buſhels and a half, and get 20 in return. 
For rye, after turneps, they plough but 
once, after a fallow three or four times, 
ſow two buſhels, and get 30. They 
ſtir for turneps three or four times, hoe 
once, in common, and ſometimes twice; 
the average value per acre, 506. They 
uſe them chiefly for feeding ſheep. | 
Clover they ſow with barley, and mow 
it for hay, of which they get about two 
tons per acre ; and ſow oats after. #23 
In the management of their manure in 
the farm- yard, they have only ſuch as they 
make from feeding their hay and ſtraw, 
as they ſtack the former not in the fields, 
but in the farm yards. They know nothing 
of chopping ſtubbles, Of lime they lay 
from three to eight loads, 30 buſhels each; 
it coſts 4s. a load, beſides the 2 1 
They never fold their ſheep. - | 
Good graſs. land letts at 20s. an acre; 
| they 
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they apply it chiefly to breeding. An atre 
and a half will feed,a cow, and one acre keep 
four ſheep: They never manure it. The 
breed of their cattle is the ſhort horned, 
which they prefer to any other ; their oxen 
are very large, fat to 150 ſtone. They 
reckon the product of a cow at 3/. They 
give about four gallons of milk per day : 
They keep about two pigs to a cow. The 
winter food of their cows, ſtraw and hay; 
of the latter of which they generally eat 
about two tons each. The winter joiſt is 
25 6. and the ſummer, 30. They do not 
let their calves ſuck at all, but feed them 
by hand, from three to five. weeks, for the 
. butcher, but half a year for rearing. 
They keep their cows all wanker in the 
houſe. 
Their flocks of —_ riſe from 300 wp 
10,000'; and the profit of them they cal- 
culate at 8's. in the vales, and 3 s. upon the 
hills. The winter and ſpring food are the 
commons; but they give ſome hay in very 
| ſtormy weather: The weight of the fleeces 
from 3 to 7 b. in the vales, and from 2 to 
4 on the hills, and from 6 d. to g d. price. 
Very large ſtocks of ewes are milked 
after the lambs are weaned, for from 6 to 

| 10 
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lo weeks: They make the milk into butter 


and cheeſe, the amount of both which 
may amount to about 25. a head: The 
butter is all uſed in ſalving them; the 
cheeſe ſells fo high as 4d. a pound. The 


hinds wives milk them. T his is but a 


paltry affair. 


In their tillage they kn 20 horſes and 


* oxen neceſſary for the management 


of 500 acres of arable land; their draught 
2 horſes and 2 oxen, which does an acre a 
day., Their allowance of oats per day is: 


a peck, and they reckon the annual ex- 


pence of a horſe at 5/, The ſummer joiſt 


of a horſe is 25 f. The winter food of the 
draught oxen, ſtraw and hay, but never 
work on ſtraw alone: They prefer horſes 


ſo much that oxen are going out of uſe by - 
degrees. The time of breaking up their 


ſtubbles is at Candlemas; from 4 to 7 
inches deep; the price of ploughing from 
35. 6 d. to 55s. And that of a cart, * 


horſes, and driver, 4 5. 


They know- nothing of cutting ſtraw 
into chaff. 


They calculate, that a man who hires a 


farm of 500 J. a year, ſhould have from 2 
to 3000 J. 


Land 
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Land ſells at 30 years purchaſe: 885 
few ſmall eſtates. ' 
- Tythes i in general compounded. . | 
It is not the cuſtom for the 8 to 
raiſe any thing, by way- of rate, for the 
maintenance of their poor, but each keeps 
his own ſhare: As to the expence, it 
ſcarcely amounts to a farthing in the pound. 
The poor women and children have no 
employment. They are not tea drinkers, 
but ſmoke tobacco immoderately. _ 
The farmers carry their corn eight miles. 
The @&conomy of their farms may be 
ſeen from the following ſketches. 
942) 26600 acres in all 
1 26600 atfable - : W 
- (660 g „„ 
e e | | $7 
' 100 horſes + 
| 80 oxen | 
7 2 4 30 COWS 3 
oo young cattle 
80 ſheep 8 
ene 18 
© boys 
6 maids 
80 labourers 
15 ploughs 15 
20 carts. Another, 


81 } 
r 
5000 acres in all 
1 500 arable 
3500 graſs 
„5 
Zo horſes 
60 oxen, 
30 cows 
1 50 young cattle 
3000 ſheep | 
3 men 
3 boys 
4 maids. 
$0 labourers 
15 ploughs 
20 carts. 
Another, 
2000 acres in all 
500-arable 1 
1500 graſs E 
£.700 rent | 
Oo WB 
20 oxen 
80 young cattle 
2000 ſheep 1 v8 
2 men 
2 9 
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2 maids 181 þ 
25 laboureht: :;f e: 
8 ploughs 5 
10 carts. 


1000 acres in al! ö 
400 arable [340 ©!) 
600 graſs * 

L. oo rent 
20 horſes 
16 oxen | 
8 cows 2709 
60 young cattle 3 
800 ſheep e 
2 
2 maids 
16 labourers . 
Waggon ee 
7 carts 1 
8 ploughs. 


1 p 
ons 


\ 


LABOUR, 


In harveſt, 1s. 6 d. 
In hay-time, 15. 8 
In winter, 15. 


a _ 15. 44. to 15, 64 


Hong | 


ö 


E 


H oeing turneps, 3s. to 6s.. 


Threſhing, the 2 5th part. 
Head man's wages, 8 J. 
Next ditto, 6 /. 
Boy of 10 or 12 years, 3 " If 
Maids, 50s. to 3 6 a 
Women per day, in harveſt, 8 Pi tO 1s. 
In hay-time, 4 d. 
In winten 4&0 1.2 1 oO 

But I ſhould here 1 that ſome of 
theſe prices reſpect only the hands which 
do not belong to the village; for their own 
labourers are not paid in money, but in 
what is called here 5⁰“/ and flent : That is, 
the farmer pays as follows. He keeps the 
man two cows; allows him 66 buſhels of 
grain of all ſorts; one ſtone of wool, (24/4. 
to the ſtone ;) leads his coals; finds him a 
houſe ; half a rood of land for potatoes ; 
keeps him a hog, and ſows half a peck of 
flax for him: The wife has 5 f. for her hay 
and harveſt ; and a boy, when of I2 years 
of age, 30 buſhels of core: © 


IMPLEMENTS. 


A waggon, 18 /. 

A cart, 7 /. | 
A plough, 1/. 8s. TR 
G 2 A har-. 


RT 
A harrow, 185. 
A roller, 37. 

A ſcythe, 25. 6d. 

A ſpade, 3s. 6d. 

Laying a ſhare, 44. 

a coulter, 4d. 
Shoeing, 1s. 4d. 


_ PROVISIONS. 

Bread — peaſe and barley. 
Cheeſe, 21 dl. 

Butter, 5d. 16 oz. 

. 

Mutton, 3 4. 

Veal, 2 d. 

Pork, 3 d. 

Milk, = three pints. | 

99 34. a peck. 

Candles, 6 d. f per ib. 

Soap, 6 id. 

Labourer's houſe-rent, g to 122, 
| n— in, 20. 
— FINE found by the farmer, 


BUILDING. 


Bricks, 125. 6 d. and vile. 
Tiles, 4 : 5 


Oak 


1 85-2] 
Oak timber, 2 s. per foot. 
Aſh, 1s. 
Maſon per day, 1s. 6d. 
Carpenter, ditto. 
Farm-houſes of ſtone and tile. 


In the townſhip of Fenton are 
1600 acres 
2 farms 

1000 acres ſheep-walk 
30 labourers 

34 horſes 

30 oxen 

46 cows 
11 50 ſheep. 


From Wooler J turned afide to go up 
Cheviot Hill, whoſe towering head invited 
me to the proſpect, which I could not but 
fuppoſe he. muſt command. The height 
of this mountain is prodigiouſly great, and 
the view from it on all fides moſt extenſive. 
I faw Gateſhead Fell, near Newcaſtle, at 
the diſtance of 5 5 miles, and ſeveral objects 
in Scotland, beyond Edinburgh, as I was told. 
Between Wooller and Rothbury, and alſo 
between Alnwick and Rothbury, are vaſt 
tracks of mountainous moors ; indeed all 


the latter fifteen miles are abſolutely un- 
G3 : cultivated, 


* 1 
— — 44 
1 
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cultivated; except half a mile of incloſed 
valley about half way: The ling in vaſt 
tracks, high, thick, and luxuriant, and the 


ſoil a fine light loam: In ſome places 


black, but every where deep. I do not 
conceive that there is an acre of it, but 
what might be made, at a ſmall ex- 
pence, worth 8 or 10 s. for ever. What 
a field for improvement! What a noble 
ſource of riches and population ! How 
much 1s it to be regretted that ſuch exten- 


| ſive tracks of land ſhould remain in ſuch a 


deſolate condition, whilſt the products of 
the earth fell at a beneficial price; and 
while we hear ſuch clamours among the 


people for want of a greater plenty of 


food. 

About Rothbury the foil is both gravel, 
clay, ſand, and moory ; the incloſures let 
at 20s. an acre; the moors at 15s. and 


afterwards at 2 s. 6 d. and more. 


Farms riſe from 50“. to 1 IP; a eas. 


The —_ 
ei, L- PANOW |: - 
2. Wheat 
3. Barley 
, Oats. . 
And, 


TOE 
And, 


1. Turneps fed aff for 
2. Wheat 

5 Barley 
4. Oats. 
—. 4; 
. ee 1 
2. Barley - 

3. Oats 
„ 
For wheat after turneps they plovgh 

but twice; after fallow three or four times; 


ſow two buſhels an acre in October and 
November, and reap from ſixteen to twenty. 

For barley they ſtir twice, ſow three bu- 
ſhels the end of April or the beginning of 


May, and reckon the average produce 


. twenty-four buſhels. They plough but 
once for oats, ſow fix buſhels, before bar- 
ley, and gain in return from forty to ſixty. 
For. peaſe they give but one ploughing, 
ſow two buſhels, before barley, and get, 
upon an average, about ten buſhels. They 
ſtir three or four times for rye, ſow two 
buſhels, and reap twenty. | 

For turneps they plough thrice, hoe 
them twice, and reckon the mean value 
Foe acre at 3/. uſe them for ſheep and 


9 1 beaſts. 
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beaſts. Potatoes they prepare for by both 
ploughing and digging; if the former, 
they ſtir three times, and manure the land 
well: They lay the ſlices in the furrows, 
and hand- hoe them as the weeds riſe, once 
or twice: They get eighty buſhels off an 
acre, and reckon the crop very profitable : ; 
Wheat or barley after them. 

Their chief manure is liming; they lay 
five load per acre, at twenty-four buſhels 
per load, and generally on the fallow for 
turneps ar wheat. Their hay they ſtack 
at home. Though improvers of moors, 
yet they know little of the paring =_ 
burning huſbandry. 

Good graſs. will let for a guinea an acre: 


They uſe it more for fatting beaſts than 
for feeding cos: One acre of good graſs 


will carry a cow through the ſummer, or 


four ſheep. The breed of cattle is the 


Mort horns, of which they feed oxen from 
60 to 120 ſtone. 

They reckon the weden of 4 a cow at 
47. 10% or 51. and expect two firkins 
and a half of butter from each upon an 
average A good one will give fix or ſeven 
gallons of milk per day: One kept by 
Mr. Whittom, when he lived near Roth- 

urg, 


01] 

bury, gave in common 24. gallons a-day ; 
A fact I much doubted, until the perſon 
who gave me the intelligence called in 
two or three perſons to vouch for the truth 
of it. They keep about two pigs to five 
or ſix cows. The winter food is hay and 
ſtraw, of the former about half an acre. 
The calves never ſuck at all, but are 
brought up by hand ; for the butcher three 
weeks, and for rearing three months. 
Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 40 with- 
out right of commonage, to 4000 with; and 
they reckon the profit at 75. a-head ; their 

common winter food is on the moors, but 
in deep ſnows they give them hay. Their 
fleeces run from 3 to 6/4. 

In their tillage they calculate four horſes 
and four oxen neceſſary for the culture of 
100 acres of arable land. They uſe two 
horſes and two oxen in a plough, ſome- 
times only two horſes, and do from half 
to three quarters of an acre a-day. They 
allow their horſes three gallons of oats per 
week; and reckon the annual expence 
per horle at 6/, Their draught oxen they 
feed on ſtraw and hay in the winter. 
Horſes they expect will do more than 
pxen, but the latter are much the cheapeſt. 

They 
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They break up their ſtubbles for a fallow 
in May. The price of ploughing is 3 5. 6 d. 
an acre, and the depth five inches. The 
hire of a cart for carrying coals 1 is 5 J. a day, 
for working in the roads 3 5. 

In the hiring and ſtocking of farms, they 
reckon that 3 50 J. is neceſſary to ſtock one 
of 100 J. a year. 

Tythes are generally compounded for in 
the total. Poor rates from 15. to 1 s. 10 d. 
in the pound. The employment of the 
women and children 15 chiefly ſpinning 
wool. 25 

The farmers carry their corn 17 miles. 

The general œconomy of the country 
will appear from the n eee 

lars of farms: 
450 acres in all. 

2 50 arable. 

200 grals. 

L. 180 rent. 
p99 horſes 
8 oxen 
15 cows 
20 young cattle 
1000 ſheep 
1 man 
3 boys 


4 maids 


. 
4 maids 
2 labourers. 
Another, 
200 acres in all 
80 arable 
120 graſs 
4. 70 rent 
4 horſes 
2 OXen 
IO COWS 
8 young cattle 
200 ſheep 
T man 
1 
1'maid 2 
1 KN 1 labourer. 
Another, 
130 acres in all 
go graſs | 
40 arable 
L 35 rent 
5 cows 
4 horſes 
— 3 young cattle 
loo ſheep 
1 boy 
1 maid 
1 labourer, 


Pa 


. 
zo, 
4. * 
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— 
100 acres in all 
50 graſs 
50 arable 
L. zo rent 
4 horſes 
2 oxen 
4 cows 
8 young cattle 
50 ſheep 
I man 
1 boy 
I maid. 


L AB OUR. 
In harveſt, 15. 4d. and 1s. 6d. and a dinner. 
In hay time, 15. dinner and beer. 
In winter, 15. 
Thraſhing, the 19th of all grain. 
Head man's wages, 12/. 
Next ditto, 8 J. : 
Boy of 10 or 12 years, 3/. 
Maids, 3 J. and 31. . 
Women per day in harveſt, 10 d. and 15 
and dinner. 
In hay time, 6 d. and dinner 
In winter, 4d. | x 


/ 


TE: 
PROVISIONS, G. 
Bread—Barley and peaſe 


Cheeſe, per /b. 2 f d. 
Butter, 5 d. 16 oz. 


Beef, 4 4. 7 

Mutton, 3 d. 

Veal, 2 d. and 2 d. 

Pork, 3 1 d. | 

Milk, a pint, = 

Potatoes, 15. 12 quarts. 

Candles, 7 d. | 

Soap, 7 d. 

2 8 houſe rent, 105. to 205. 

- — firing, 20s. 

"IMPLEM E N T 8. 
No waggons. | 
AT. 


A plough, 17s. 
A harrow, 10s. 
A ſcythe, 25s. 8 d. 
A ſpade, 3s. 6 d. 
Laying a ſhare and coulter, 84 
Shoeing, 15. 4 d. 


BUILDING. 


Oak timber, 1 f. 8 4. per ot 
Aſh, 15. 6d. 


Elm, 


—ää . 34viei——U——— 22 4 — eta. 


Elm, 15. 6 d. 3 
A maſon, per day, T's. 1 977 2 
A carpenter, 1 4. 6 d. bag 
Farm houſes of — . Ns > 955 3 
From Rothbury I * * * to 2 
7 lington; the ſoil various, much uncultiva- 
ted, though not ſo deſert a track as the 
laſt.. A few miles before Cambo, there is 
a very fine new-made lake: of Sir Walter 
Blackett's, ſurrounded: by young planta- 
tions, which is a noble water; the bends 
and curves of the bank are bold and natu- 
ral, and when the trees get up, the whole 
ſpot will be remarkably beautiful. 
About Cambo the ſoil is chiefly clay and 
moory land, letts from 105.'to 205. an acre. 
Farms from 3o/. to 100/. a year. Their 
courſes are, ; 
1. Fallow 
2. Barley 
3- Oats 
a 4+ Sn AUD © 
: CS 8.09300 25018. 
1. Fallow 
2. Wheat 
i 3. Oats: 
ll 4. Oats. 


Alſo, 


1 9s J 
Alſo, 


1. Fallow 

2. Rye 

3. Oats. | 
But not often three crops to a fallow, upon 
the whole. | 

They plough four times for wheat, fow 
three buſhels in October and beginning 
of November, and reap about 24. 

For barley,. they ſtir four times, ſow 
from four to five buſhels in April, and 
reckon the average produce at 35. 
They ſtir, but once for oats, ſow 7 buſhels 
after barley ſowing, and get upon a me- 

dium about 50 buſhels. 
For rye they plough four times, ſow. 
three buſhels and half (a vaſt quantity) and 
reap upon a medium 18 buſhels. _ 
They give four earths for turneps, hoe 
them but once; and reckon the average 
value at 3/. per acre: Uſe them for ſheep, 
beaſts and cows. 
Lime 1s their 3 manure, lay a 
fother or ton per acre, that is, 24 buſhels, 
on fallow; the coſt 25. 6d. Their hay 
they ſtack at home. a 

Good graſs land letts at from 205. 


to 255. an. acre; they apply it chiefly to 
the 


„ 
the dairy; an acre and half they calculate 
as a cow's ſummer feed. Their breed of 
cattle is the middling; between the long 
and ſhort horned : Their oxen they fat up 
from 50 to 100 ſtone; but generally 60. 

They value the product of a cow at 47. 
10s. or 5 J. feed them in winter on hay 
and ftraw ; of the former of which they 
eat about an acre ahd half, and always in a 
houſe. They keep three or four ſwine to 
ten cows. Their calves ſuck ſome three 
weeks or a month, and ſome not at all. 
Their ſwine ey fat ial 20 to 30 
„ 
About Cambo they keep no ſheep, upon 
account of the white-thorn' hedges i in their 
new incloſures; but within a mile or two 
from 100 to 1000; the profit they reckon 
at 8 s. per ſheep : Keep them both winter 
and ſpring on the commons. 

They calculate that fix horſes and fix 
oxen. are requiſite for the culture of 100 
acres of arable. They uſe three horſes in 
4 plough, or two horſes and two oxen, 
and do three roods a day. Their atlow- 
- ance of oats is two buſhels of oats per horſe 
fer week; and reckoii the annual expence 


at 67. 10 7. The time of breaking up 
| | their 


* 
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their ſtubbles for a fallow is in March i 
April. The price of ploughing 3 5. 
| acre, and the depth five inches. The 
hire of a cart, three n and a driver, 
is 3. a day. 
They reckon that a man ſhould be worth 
3007. who hires 4 farm of 1007. a year. 
Tythes are taken in kind. 
Poor rates 6 d. in the pound; their em- 
ployment knitting and ſpinning. 
_ Twenty-one miles is the diſtance the 
farmers carry their corn. 
The following ſketches of farms will 
ſhew the general cxconomy of the _ 
: 200 acres in al! 
150 arable 
go graſs 
L. 100 rent 
8 $ horſes 
8 oxen 
„„ 
20 young cattle 
1 man 
2 boys 
1 maid ; 
2 labourers. 
Another, 
300 Acres in all 


Vor. III. ; H 


o 


1c0 arable 


90 acres in all 
40 arable 
50 graſs 
1. 50 rent 
4 horſes 


2 oxen 
5 cows 
6 young cattle 
1 boy 
1 maid 


'x labourer. 


LABOU R. 
In harveſt, 15. and board. 
In hay time, ditto. _ 
In winter, 8 d. and 10 d. and 8 
Headman s wages, 12 I. 3 
| Next 


/ 


LE 
Next ditto, 87 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 3 * 
Maids, 3 /. to 5%. . 
Women per day in harveſt, 1 v. and dinner 
In hay time, 8 d. and ditto. 
In winter, 6 4. | | | 


IMPLEMENTS. 


No waggons. 

A cart, 7h. 105. 

A plough, 205. 

A harrow, 12 s. 

A ſcythe, 2 5. 6 d. to 45. 

A ſpade, 35. 6d. 

Laying a ſhare and coulter, 4d. and iron. 
Shoein 8, 64. and iron. 


PROVISIONS, 80 


Bread rye, maſlin, and bauley. 
Cheeſe, 2 d. 

Butter, 61 d. 21 c. 

Beef, 3 4. 

Mutton, 3 4. 

Milk, 2 d. three _—.: 
Potatoes, 1 5. 6 d. a buſhel. 

Labourers houſe rent, from 54. to I [ . 
—— firin g. 1 69. ! 


Ha Vuling- 
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N. allington, the ſeat of Sir Walter Blac- 

_ Fett, is a large handſome houſe, which ap- 

pears, from the diſpoſition of the apart- 

ments, to be very convenient. We were 

ſhewn firſt into ſome common keeping 

ones, a library, dining parlour, &c. in 

12 which I remarked a piece of dead game, 
by Hubener, that was well done; and ano- 
ther of dancing dogs, groteſque enough. 

In the dining-room, of 40 by 21, the 

chimney- piece of white marble is hand- 

ſome; the cieling of ſtucco work in ſcrolls, 

very light and pretty. Here is alſo ano- 

ther piece of dead game by Hubener, ſome 
of it well executed; and at the other end 

of the room the portrait of a hat and ruf- 

fes. Likewiſe a needlework ſcreen of tent 

_ ſtitch, very elegant. 

2 ſaloon, 40 by 22, and a good 
height; a moſt elegantly proportioned 

room. The cieling and the whole very 

neatly worked in ſtucco: The former 

coved, the center an oblong of moſaics ; 

and the cove, ſcrolls and feſtoons. The 

| chimney-piece handſome, of ſtatuary mar- 

| ble poliſhed; in the center, boys gather- 
j | ing grapes, in relievo. The furniture of 
* this room' is very elegant. There are two 


{Jabs 
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ſlabs of very beautifully veined mint dle; or 
compoſition; and under them very fine 
china jars. In one corner of the room is 
a noble china ciſtern. The two giran- 
doles of gilt carving, for ſeveral candles, 
are exceedingly light and elegant; and 
the china jars on the chimney piece, 80 
fine. 


The dewing wd 34 by 22, hung 


with filk and worſted crimſon damaſk. 
The cieling ornamented in ſtuceo, with 


| light ſcrolls, ſurrounding a center of boys 


emptying a Cornuacopia. The chimney- 
piece of poliſhed white marble, with feſ- 
toons of grapes, &c, Over it a landſcape, 
architecture, and trees, in a light, glow- 
ing, brilliant ſtile; extremely pleaſing, 
though not perfectly natural. Slabs very 
elegant, the glaſſes large, and the frames 
of both very neatly carved and gilt. 

A drefling-room, 21 0600s 5 and a lev 
chamber, 22 Dy224:-:7, © 
The newkitchen gardens are ele * 
diſpoſed, kept in admirable garden huſ- 
bandry, and the conveniency of water very 
great. The gardener's houſe is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the banks of the river; and, 
from ſeveral very neat bow window rooms, 
= an 


C_ 30g } 
an. agreeable view of three water-falls i in 
the river. 
It will not here be 1 impertinent to add, 

that Sir Walter Blacket's is the only place 

J have viewed, as a ſtranger, where no 
fees were taken. 
The roads through Sir V. alter' 5 eſtate, ; 
which is of very great extent, are excel- 
lent; a piece of magnificence which can- 
not be too much praiſed. The country is 
all newly incloſed, and Sir Walter's hedges 
remarkably good ; he ſeems. very attentive 
to raiſe fine fences, for the white thorns are 
very regular, luxuriant, and kept perfectly 
clean from weeds. From Mallington to 
Cbolſord Bridge land letts from 10 f. to 
20 4. an acre; farms from 100 U gs 
a year. 

From the latter place to 5 the 
country is. all moor, but of an excellent 
ſoil: And, what is aſtoniſhing, vaſt tracts 

of level valley, not gills, as they are called 
in the North; that is, narcow ſeparations 
between the mountains, without level 
ground: And theſe breadths of flat. foil are 
of an extraordinary depth and richneſs, 
and evidently want nothing but incloſing 
and draining to be made at once worth 
304. 
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30 6. an acre; nor are theſe low lands of 
any trifling extent, but amount in quantity 
to ſome thouſands of acres. It is amazing, 
that in a country, in which a free exporta- 
tion of corn was allowed for fo many years, 
ſuch tracts of land ſhould remain in ſo de- 
ſert a ſtate. What infatuation in the ſu- 
perior ſort of cultivators, to pay ſo high 

for land, in ſo many parts of the king- 
dom, while ſuch fertile waſtes remain un- 
cultivated. Great part of this country is 
a green ſward, or what in Yorkſhire is 
called Yhbite Land. 

About Glenwelt the ſoil is chief y of 
three ſorts, ſand, gravel, and clay; letts 
from 5 J. to 20/. an acre; and farms riſe 
from 10 J. to 507. a year. Their courſes - 


I. Fallow 
2. Wheat 
3. Barley 
1 e 
And, 
1. Fallow 
2. Barley 
3. Wheat 
4. Oats. 


H 4 
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Alſo, 1 
1. Turnepfs 125 1h Vg 
„ | 0 
| 3. Oats. R365 716 
They plough four or "I times for 
wheat, ſow three buſhels either in Septem- 
ber, October, or November; and reap at an 
average thirty buſhels. For barley they 
ſtir two or three times, ſow three buſhels 
about the end of April, or the beginning of 
May, and get at a medium four quarters. 
They give but one ploughing for oats, ſow 
fix buſhels before barley ſowing, and get 
ninety buſhels at a medium. For beans 
they plough but once after barley, ſow five 
or ſix buſhels before oats, never hoe, and 
get on good land fo high as ſeventy buſhels: 
They uſe them for horſes, and ſome the 
poor grind for bread. They give but one 
_ for peaſe, ſow five buſhels about the 
time of beans; and as to crop, ſometimes 
they get thirty buſhels, and at 2 not 
the ſeed. 
They ſow but little rye the culture is to 
plough four times, ſow two buſhels anda - | 
half, and the crop does not, upon an ave» 
dae exceed "IF buſhels. 


= Turneps 


R 

Turneps are not much cultivated; but 
they plough five times for them, hoe them 
once, the average value per acre 50 f. 1 
uſe them for oxen and ſheep. N 

Clover they ſow with barley; generally 
mov it twice for hay, get two tons and a 
any and ſow wheat after it. 

For potatoes they plough four times, 
dung the land at the rate of twelve loads of 
long horſe dung, laying it in the furrows, 
and the ſlices on it; twenty buſhels plant 
an acre in rows, one foot aſunder every 
way: They hoe them twice, and reckon 
the crop in general from 200 to 240 buſhels. 
They ſow wheat or barley after them; but 
the land is in excellent order for any thing. 

Lime is their principal manure; they 


lay about 100 buſhels per acre upon every 


fallow, which coſt about 20s. They have 
ſome little paring and burning. No fold- 
ing of ſheep. They ſtack their hay both 
in the field and at home. No chopping of- 
ſtubbles. ito - 

Good graſs letts at 20 5. They aſe: it 
both for fatting and milking, and reckon 
that an acre will carry a cow through ſum- 
mer, or five ſheep ; but they are tolerably 

gareful in manuring it. 


Their 


[3 

. 
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©. Their breed of cattle is between the long 


and ſhort horns; the oxen fat to 5oſtone ; and 
they reckon the product of a cow at 4/7. they 
reckon that each makes three firkins of but- 
2 and gives four gallons of milk a day; but 
ne gallons has been known. They keep 
= few ſwine to their cows, ſome none 
at all, others two, three, or four, to twelve 
cows. Their winter food hay and ſtraw, 
of the firſt of which they generally eat a 


ton. The calves do not ſuck at all to rear, 


but for the butcher a month or five weeks. 
A dairy. maid can take care of ten. The 
winter joiſt 305. and the ſummer the ſame. 
They keep them all winter in the houſe. 

Their flocks riſe from 20 to 500, and 


. they calculate the profit of them at LEES 


head. Their winter and ſpring food the 

commons alone; and the weight of their 

fleeces om an average not above 3 /4, 
They reckon four oxen and four horſes 


neceſſary for the culture of 100 acres of 
arable land; uſe two of each in a plough, 


and do an acre a day: They allow each 
horſe two buſhels of oats a week; and 
reckon the annual expence of keeping, &c. 
at 10 J. The ſummer joiſt is 3J. The 
winter food of their draught oxen is hay and 


ſtraw, but they work them on ſtraw alone: 


They 


(107, 1 
They reckon oxen much the beſt on ſtoney 
and on unlevel ground; but on other land 
horſes. The time of breaking up their 
ſtubbles for a fallow is at Candlemas Their 
depth of ploughing four inches, and 6 s. 
the hire per acre. That of a cart and horſes 

s. 6 d. 

' They reckon 400 /. neceſſary for the 
ſtocking a farm of 100 J. a year. 

Land ſells at from 30 to 40 years pur- 
chaſe. Many eſtates from ——_ rents to 
100/. or 200 l. a year. 85 

Poor rates 1 s. 6 d. in . hs. 
employment ſpinning and WW 
few drink tea. 

The farmers carry their corn nine miles. 

The general ceconomy of the country 
will partly appear from the — — 
üculars. | 

130 acres in al 
60 arable 
L. 60 rent 
z horſes 
3 oxen | 
9 cows 

20 young cattle 

3 fatting beaſts 
100 ſheep | : 
1 man. 
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1 man 
1 boy 
152 9 * 1 maid. 
Another, 
- 80. arable 
120 graſs 
L. 8o rent 
4 horſes 
4 oxen 
10 Cows 


22 young cattle 
5 — bealis - 


3808 bee 


"os o Acres in all: 
20 arable 
60 graſs 


L. 35 rent 
3 horſes 


5 cows 


2 young cattle 


20 ſheep 
1 boy 
1 maid, 


200 4 * all 


A. * 
* 


L A- 


—— 
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In harveſt, 8 4. and board. 

In hay time, 6 d. ditto. 

In winter, ditto. 

Thraſhing, the 20th. 

Head-man's wages, 10. 

Next ditto, 6 7. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 20. 
A dairy maid, 5 /. 

Other maids, 4/. 

Women per day in harveſt, 8 d. and board. - 
In hay time, 6 d. and ditto. 
In winter, 4 4. and ditto. 


nn ” 
No waggons. | 
A one horſe cart, 3 J. 10 6. 
A plough, 25 . 

A harrow, 75. 6 d. 

No rollers. 1 

A ſcythe, 4s. 6 d. 

A ſpade, 3 7. 

Laying a ſhare and coulter, 6 d. and | iron. 
Shoeing, 2 5. 


PRO- 


[L 1to ] 
PROVISIONS, &c. 


 Bread—barley and peaſe and beans, and 

oatmeal. | 

Cheeſe, 29. | 

Butter, 16 oz. 6d. | © +a 

Beef, 3 d. 3 

Mutton, 2 f d. 2 * 

Veal, 2 d. | Oe, N 

Pork, z d. 

Milk, + pint, new. 

Potatoes, - 6 gallons, 8 d. 

Candles, 6 d. 

Soap, 5 f d. 

Labourer's houſe rent, 10 6. to 20 f. 
A 10 6. 


B U 1 1 DIN G. 
Oak timber, 15. to 2 5. 6 d. per foot. 
Aſh, ditto. 
Elm, ditto. _ 
A maſon per day, 1 s. 6d. 
A carpenter, 1 s. 6. 
A.thatcher, 15. and board. 
Stone walling 45. 69. a rood building, and 
from 1 5. to 25. 6d. cutting; the com- 
mon height ſeven quarters. 


Some 


E 
Some moor land is every year incloſed 
and improved i in this neighbourhood: Their 
method is to plough it up in winter, to 
fallow it the ſucceeding ſummer, and lay 
90 or 100 buſhels of lime per acre; they | 
ſow rye upon it, and get 50 or 60 buſhels 
per acre: Then a ſecond crop of rye, of 
35 or 40 buſhels: Next oats, of which 
they have 60 or 70 buſhels; with this crop 
ſome throw in a few graſs ſeeds, but the 
moſt common method is to leave it to turf 
itſelf. They pay no rent of ſuch land for 
the firſt ſeven years, but 10 5. an acre after- 
wards, for 21 years, or any other time. 
Some pare and burn, but the number 
very few: They ſow rye twice, and oats 
as in the other method : The crops of corn 
are better in the paring and burning, but 
they reckon the ſucceeding graſs not fo 
good. They always incloſe before: this 
improvement, as it is called. 1 F 
Much of their moory foil is the black 
rotten moſſy land; but ſome of it white 
land, which is very good. The boggy parts 
they cut a few open drains through, to bet- 
ter the herbage, by laying it a little dry, 
but never attempt any other improvement. 


In many of theſe moors the ſoil is very 
5 deep, | 


Lutz. q 0 
deep, but in ſome places ſhallow, with the 
rock near the ſurface. - 2 

From Glenwelt I ee en, 3 half a 
mile to view ſome of the remnants of the 
famous Roman wall: The moſt perfect re- 
main of it is on the edge of a rocky preci- 
pice, a piece about five feet high, and ſeve- 
ral yards long; the facing is of regularly 
cut free ſtones, but I meaſured. none of 
them above thirteen inches long and ſeven 
broad; the mortar in the facing is quite 
gone, but much of it remains in the mid- 
dle, the filling up; very little of it is of 
that hard nature found in ſome ancient 
buildings, but crumbles with eaſe between 
the fingers. The ſtones of the facing are 
cut very regularly, and well laid; the work- 
manſhip undoubtedly very . Not 
far from this wall the remains of an earth 
entrenchment, thrown up for the ſame pur- 

* are ſeen in a parallel line with 1 
North from Glenwelt, about five miles 
on the river Arden, is a natural curioſity, 
very well worth viewing : It is a very fine 
rock of, petrified moſs. A dripping ſtream 
falls over a rock hung thick with moſs, 
which petrifies, and is taken from the rock 
in that ſtate: It is ſoft at firſt, but hardens 
5 upon 


upon being dry, and:remaine tin ſtone in à 
moſt beautiful pierced form. The rock 
itſelf is extremely beautiful, and hangs over 
your head in a unn . ſtile, _ 5 
romantic. | 

As I enter Cumberland 10 · morrow, ydu 
muſt permit me to conclude this letter with 
a few remarks on the huſbandry in general 
of the extenſive county of Northumberland. 

The farms become large almoſt im- 
| em on entering it, after the ſmall 
ones of Yorkſbire and Durbum; and riſe in 
many parts of it to be as great as any in the 
kingdom, if not the greateſt; but they muſt 
be divided into two claſſes, thoſe which 
conſiſt of cultivated lands, and others which 
are chiefly moor farms: 
Ihe huſbandry of the firſt is no ſupe- 
rior to that of the two preceding counties; 
and that not only in one or two trifling ar- 
ticles; but in many very important ones. 
Manuring is carried on with greater ſpirit; 
lime is uſed in larger quantities; and they 
underſtand better the management of the 
farm- yard manure. — Hoeing of turneps 
is a pregnant inſtance ; I found it coming 
into practice at Gofworth, and all hoed 
about Pero: The potatoe culture is cars _ 

"Ver. III. 1 | tied 
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ah on upon a much larger ſcale: And, in 

 thort, the whole 1 eur. and 
more ſpirited. 


Wich the other laſs, Wr 


. The grand article of their agrieul- 
ture is the improvement of modts; and a 
viler or more flovenly huſbandry than theirs, 
in this branch, can no where be found. 
The ploughing up waſtes, without a pre- 
vious incloſure, and breaking up the deep- 
eſt foik, without paring and burning; 
the ſowing two, three, and even four crops 
af corn running. upon a ploughing up, and 
Iming: — the leaving the exhauſted foil 
wo turf itſelf, in ſome places, and only 
3 a little ray graſs in others; the 
keeping 8 and 19,000 ſheep, and ne- 
ver folding: — All theſe are ftrakes of bar- 
bariſm, which tend to damp and even 
extinguiſh the fpirit of improvement, from 
the infallible want of ſucceſs, and to the 
leaving a country, after what is here called 
improvement, in as miſerable and waſte 2 
ſtate as before it was begun. 
I The occupiers of large "PA 8 are 
| conſequently men of conſiderable: ſubſtance, 
are, in moſt parts of England, the greateſt 
of alli * 3 * takes a new face 
35 | under 


K "#5 1} 
under their Hands; whole cot 
; convertet at orice from defarts, inte Miel 
eutivatetf conntries: But here we meet 
wien no improvement that deftrye the 
fate; nothing laſting; three or four” to- 
Erabfe crops; "nd their the fand eft as de- 
ate as ever, in the trite irie of 4 Heile 
Tory fümmer of 20 U 4 ycur. Onworthy 
thoſe who occupy as many Hundreds i 4 | 

While moors are thus improued, I da not 
much wonder at ſeeing ſo much waſte land 
in Northumberland : But ſurely the land- 
lords are ſtrangely remiſs, in not introdu- 
cing better cuſtoms; letting no tracks 
without their being incloſed, and reſtrain= 
ing their tenants from exhauſting the ſoil 
by continued crops ;. obliging them, at the 
ſame time, to lay it down to graſs; in a 
given manner: But this muſt be done by 
practiſing ſuch methods themſelves, that 
the ſaeceſs may juſtify the propoſal : If 
the farmers of the country are, neverthe- 
leſs, backward in following ſuch examples, 
men of large eſtates can well afford the 
importation of others, from counties whoſe 
cultivators are more informed. 

It is very melancholy to ride through 
ſueh vaſtly extenſive tracks of uncultivated 
I 2 
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ns, as are found in eyery part of this 


county: And it is equally unfortunate, that 


ſo many men of ſubſtance, in the farming 


: way, ſhould tread perpetually in the beaten 


route, and hire land, in ſo many parts of 


1 England, at an enormous rent, while ſuch 


quantities are to be had almoſt for nothing. 


This i is truly the cultuſque n . 
rum n. hh | 109 8 


_ Glenwelt. I remain yours, 5 K 
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FRO Glenwelt to Brampton, 1 paſſed 

over ſome moors of an excellent ſandy . 
loam, and yet quite uncultivated. The in- 
cloſed lands are good, lett from 105. to 2 5. 
per acre, farms from 10 J. to 100. 

At Carliſle is a conſiderable ſtampery of 
printed cottons, eſtabliſhed by ſome ma- 
nufacturers from Newce/tle; the labourers 
in it earn from 15. to 3 5..a day. Alſo a 
manufacture of checks, which employs 
y y looms ;. the ming from 15. "= 
07 Vf $51: 

Three miles to the fouth of Carliſle ind 
letts about I55. an acre at an average. 
Farms from 20/. to 200 l. a year. In 

as many more, they are not ſo large, from 
30840 120 J. and rents n 269. to DT 
an are. 

About High Afeor he ail-varies FW 
light loam and gravel to a day, day Mir 
Jos. to 206. an acre. <4 Hh 

Faum from 10 J. to 100 l. a year. 0 
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The courſes are, 
1. 3 
18 Fl 1M A Þ tk 
+ Peaſe. | | 


* 3. C88 57 e years. 

e wheat they plough e or gia 
times, fow three buſhels and reap about 
twenty, For barley they plough twice, 
ſow three buſhels, and reckon the average 
produce the ſame as of wheat. They ſtir 
but once for pats, ſo ſeven buſhels and an 
half, and gain/fifey in return. For peaſe 
they likęwiſe plough but once, fow thive 
buſhels. and gain at a medium fifteen. 
They tir twice ot chriee for rye, ſow three 
buſhels, generally in F. ebruary or March, 
(a'veryremarkable time,) and reap twenty. 
They cultivate” ſome few turneps; plough 
three or four times | for them; a few 


> 
T3354 


farmers hoe them: The medium value 


they reckon at g 5, an acre; and uſe them 
for” cattle and ſheep. Clever they ſow 
with barley or oats, generally mow it for 
hay, and get about a ton at a mowing. . 
S111 =. For 
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For potatoes they plough thrice, give 
| hd a good coat of dung chuſe the 
dryeſt ſoils for them; and lay the ſlioes in 
every other furrow, one foot from plant to 
plant. On coming up they plough be- 
tween the rows, to deſtroy the weeds ; a 
practice one would ſuppoſe ſufficient to in- 
troduce a good furnep culture univerſally ; 
for thoſe who ſee the effects of this, opera- 
tion on potatoes might ſurely extend the 
idea to turneps.— They get 300 buſkels 
75 acre, and ſow rye after them. 
Good graſs letts at 20 5. an acre; they 
wpply it chiefly to dairying, and reckon that 
an acre and half will feed a cow through 
the ſummer; and an acre carry four ſheep: 
Very few of them manure their gras. 
Their breed of cattle is the long horned, 
which they account much the beſt... Their 
beaſts they fatten to about fotty ſtone. 
Ihe product of a cow they reckon at 50. 
or 3. that a middling one will give 
from two to four gallons of milk a day, 
and make from four to ſeven pounds of 
butter a weck. They have no notion of 
keeping hogs in conſequence of cows; a 
dairy of twenty not maintaining above one 
or twa. The winter food of their cows is 
| * | ſtraw 
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FR or hay, a ton and half of which is the 


quantity they commonly ſuppoſe a cow to 


eat in the winter; but if clover hay is uſed, 


one ton is enough. The ſummer joiſt is 


255. and that of winter 305. and 356. 


They reckon ten cows the n. n a 


, dairy maid. 


Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 20 to I 20, 
and the profit they reckon at 65. a head; 
lamb 5 6. and wool 1s. They keep them 
the year round on the commons: — The 
average weight of fleeces 45. A 

In the management of their mathe lands 
they reckon ſix horſes noceſſary for 100 
acres of arable; they uſe two in a plough, 
and do an acre a day. The annual expence 
of keeping horſes they reckon at 5j J. 10. 
or 6. The joiſt in ſummer 40 . in win- 


ter 50s. They break up their ſtubbles for 


a fallow in February; plough ſix inches 
deep: The price of ploughing 5s. an acre; 
and of a cart and horſe and driver 2x. or 


3%: a day. They know nothing of mn 
ſtraw for chaff. 


Three hundred pounds this reckon. ne- 


ceſſary for a man to Rock een of 100 & | 


b Per 


Tythes 


5 ad 


 Tythes are generally gathered. Poop 
rates 6d. in the pound; the employment 


of the women and childrea., W and 
knitting. 


The farmers carry their « corn ans miles, 


The general economy will appear — 
the following ſketches of EE 
100 acres in al! 
60 arable © LY Nos 
| 40 graſs 50451 . 
£ 70 rent eonodl þ 
I horſes 2703 0 
6 „ 340 2 
1 fatting band 
10 young cattle | 
80 ſheep Nntrü 
1 man Cn 
1 boy 
I maid. p Ox 1 
Another, „ een 
140 acres in al! 
86 arable 


54 graſs 


+ 95 rent ö mw 
7 horſes n 


12 co-ws 
2 fatting beaſts 
22 young cattle 


30 ſheep 


* 
" _ * 
— Ä 


4 horſes 
9 cows ralyorl + 
26 young cattle —_ 
2 fatting bealts —_ : 
50 ſheep © 
I man 184} 05 | 
1 boy trie 
00 
1 labourer. 


Another, | pd 


80 acres in all! 
40 graſs Were 3 


40 arable rn 
£279 rent 82 
5 cows . 
1 fatting n 9 | 
13 young cattle. 
* ſheep. 


. 1 man 


—___ w_ 


6. 0M 


- 


6.4 1 


2 
maid. „ | | 
I a „„ 
% 
1 * *. 
- £ . * 


fl boy, „ 
an een 
50 acres 11 
20 arable 
30 graſs ter ohr 
rr 
3 % . 
I fatting beaſt 4: A0. 
2 2 young cattle. . 
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LABOUR»; 


In harveſt, 4s. a week, and ARE” fo 
In hay time, 19. a day, and board. 
In winter, 8 d. and ditto. 
Mowing graſs, 2 4. an acre, 
Ditching, 3+ d. to 8 d. a rood. 
Head man's wages, 10/. to 12/, 
Next ditto, 7/. to 7 I. 76. 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 258. 
Dairy maids, 2 J. 10 6. to 3 J. 
Other ditto, 2. 5 5. to 2 J. 100 
Women in harveſt, * a week, and 
board. 8 


In wy time, 8 2 ad had a hn | > LA - 
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No waggons. 

A cart, (one horſe) 3 J. to 51. 

A plough, 1 J. 115. G dW. 
A harrow, 1/. 103. 3 
No rollers. 


A ſcythe, 35. 6 dl. 1 


1 A ſpade, 24. 6 4. | 205 2 


+ 


| Shoeing, S J. 15 By + ** 


RO VITO Ns. we. 
Bread barley, and barley and Te i d. 


Cheeſe, 24. 

Butter, 6. 
Beef, 3 d. . 
Mutton, 5 1 
Veal, 2: d. 7 | 
Pork, 4 d. . 
Milk, + d. per pint. 8 oi er 
Potatoes, . | 


C dl | d. - \ PT 7 \ "OT a | 
an CS, 7 « T7 k N '$ 7 \ | £333 ; 


enn 


Labourer's houſe- rent, I 0 s, to 20. 5 


BUILDING. 


t 5 


oak eber, 84. to 2.5. x th; 


' Maſon 
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Maſon 1s. per day, and board. . 
Carpenter, ditto. 11 80 

Slate at the a, eee 5 whi7 0 
Laying. — hack nr o 13 0 


stone walls, 6 4. a ied workmanſhip, and 
14. 69. every thing except lime. 
About Penrith there are variations, which 
deſerve noting The ſoil is of diyers ſorts, 
clay, ſand, gravel, loam, and black moory 
earth. The medium rent of that incloſed ĩs 
155. the unincloſed, 25. 6 d. and 3 4. 6d. 
Farms riſe from 10/. a year, 0 high as 
| 7007. but in general from 80/. to 1 


Their conricy M.A. 
4. Barley e Rot: geughy vr 
4: Meheat, i kg 
5. Oats. "wy 10 
ha ; cath 
1. Oats on the graſs books p. 
2. Barley 
3. Oats 
4. Oats 
5. Peaſe 


{ 226 fe 
5. Peaſa 4 here 4 FT W 21 N 

i 6. Barley. A OHbD insg. 
» This is capital indeed! but very nts 
mon for much» land, even within to of 
three. mites of Penrith, hath been ſforrn 
with either barley, oats, or peaſe, 

for thoſe/ſeventy:years:- This information 
aftoniſhed me; I inquired the produce an 
mch fand, and found 1 it reckoned as good, 
ypon the whole, as other foils, managed 
upon more modern principles; five or. fix 
tc one of ats, "and when wheat Bap ppens 
to be fown, ten or eleven for die . Fal- 
wering m 4 mw uon, and not pet ay 

_ relifhed by che f riyer# yet. 

In à common way they g enetally plough 
for wheat from three to ix rides; low two 
- buſhels about Michaelmas, and g gain, upon 
an average, about three quarters. For barley 
they plough from once to'thrice, fow two 
buſhels and a half in April 0 Way, and 
gain about 25. Sometinres Barley is ſown 
on new broke up land, and'the produce 50 
buſhels. They give but one ſtirring for 
oats, ſow four buſtyels before harley ſowing, 
and get 28 in return. For/peaſe they give 
but one earth, ſow two buſhek, and get in 
return about 163 generally ufe the grey 
Beef, - rouns 


oh = 
rouncivats. They give from three to fire 
ploughings far ye, * n r 4/14." 
crop about 24. ldd 45 lo 
For turneps * give wen o tout 
earths, never hoe, and reckon the average 
value per acre at 50 f. uſe them for ſheep, 
and fatting of beafts. Clover they 'fow 
with. either barley or oats, generally mow 
it once, {three times have been knows) 
and get two ton of hay per mowing: 
They prepare for potatoes by ploughing 
twice or thrice; dung the land witfr long 
horſe dung; lay the ſetts in every othor 
ſurrow, ten inches aſunder, and hand- ho 
between them if weedy; fometimes they 
horfe-hoe them: If the land is deſigned 
for wheat, they kme it about Migſummer, 
while the potatoes are growing. The crops 
riſe to 200 buſhels per acre, but the ave- 
og about 120; priee about 2 f. a buthet. 
Lime is their principal manure, though 
but of a few years ſtanding: They lay 90 
buſhels per acre on their arable lands; 
coſts them from r f d. to 34 per buſhet, 
befides leading ; they lay it on every fal- 
low: They likewiſe uſe it on their mea- 
dows, and find it ts anfiver wel. But dung | 
= reckon much. better for every thing. 


They 
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WW - They pare and burn a little, at the e 
il | of; 24. an acre. +; No. folding 1 nor 
4 chopping ſtubbles. Sack hike ine in 
1 1 ame 9g 
ll. _ Good graſs letts , "IR ao. 10 20 f. an 
i" oo They uſe it both for .dairying and 
fatting beaſts; reckon: that an acre will 
| 5 ſummer feed a cow, or feed five ſheep: 
i Their breed of cattle the long 1205 
1 which they think much the beſt; their 
| oxen. they fat to about 40 ſtone. 
be product of a co they calculate at 
| 4010 4. and generally have two firkins of 
butter from each: the medium quantity 
ber week about 7 5. but ſometimes 14 4. 
fer cow. They keep but few ſwine. in 
proportion to their dairies, not above two 
18 to ten cows. The, winter food is ſtraw 
1 and hay; ; of the latter about. a ton a head. 
il They. reckon a dairy maid can manage ten 
cows. 25 or 305. the ſummer joiſt. In 
winter 7 25 0 mera all in den. 


„„ 


| 504. to oY 45.4 head, 

Their flocks of * vary; oor ; 75 
40 to zooo: The profit they reckon 5 6. 
3 8 . is, lamb 44. and wool 15. 
They 


7 5 _ 
, " # FF 
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They feed them boch winter and 6 
on the * The erase of the 

They — ſix Korſes neceſſary fi the | 
management of 100 acres ef arable land 
uſe two or four in a plough, as the toil is; 
and do three acres in two days. They ac- 
count the expence of keeping « horſe at 
67. a year. The ſamamer jouſt 2/. 25. 
They do not begin to fallow will after the 
barley ſowing: The Price. per acre of 
ploughing 57. and 5 s. 6 di * the com- 
mon depth four inches. 

They know nothing of ciitting ſtraw for 
chaff. The hire of a one horſe cart 27. 6d. 
a day. 

Three hundred n they. aſſert is a 
ſum ſufficient for ſtocking a farm of 100 7 


a year. 


years purchaſe. 

Tythes in general gathered: ._ 
Poor rates at Penrath 1 . 30 in the 
pound. In the country pariſhes 6 d. and 
üpwards, but in ſothe nothing at all. The 
employment of the women and children 
ſpinning, and ſome knitting: All drink tea. 
Many eſtates from 404. to 290 /. a year. 
Vor. III. K The 


Land ſells in general at about thiry = 
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The corn is generally brought to Pen- 
1265 and ſent to Kenda by carriers. 
The followin der N of _ T 
farms. 
| 2000 acres, all gras 
= "ok 1 £.260 rent 
3 5 | 26 Ye Me horſes 
20 cos 
40 young cattle 
2000 ſheep 7 kr 
„ I man 
5 20: Ey 
2 maids 
9 labourers, ot age os. 
100 acres in all 055 
4⁰ arable | e 
6 75 rent hp 
6 herſes 
10 COWS St 
| 4 fatting beaſts | bo ft 
n he.” 19 e x 7 
1 e . 
ron At e WS e bete g 
enen N I, 
8 "I __ Another, 


ay * - — nm. — — 
—— mw Pact. Abo * 0 
— — — — owe pra - 
* — RES 
OSS LAI 1m. -- apo WR. ——— 7 1 —ů ee „ r 


1 31 1 
- Ariother, 1 
| | 240 acres in 1 all 
120 arable | 
120 graſs 5 
L. 100 rent 
8 horſes 
12 cows . 
8 fatting —_—_ 
39 young cattle 
200 ſheep 
ET x1 man 
TOE —_ 
18 2 maids 5 
o_ 
Another, | 2 6 I; 194 it 9 
* * in all 8 
20 — „ 
L. 55 rent 
4 cows 4 d4 fan 
10 young cattle | 
I boy 5 
1 maid: a 


1 0 U K. 


| in! harveſt, 15. 6d. and beer. 
In hay-time, 15. 3d. and ditto. 
K 2 | th 
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In winter, 10 d. and ditto. 
Reaping corn, 3 5. to 55. 
Mowing graſs, 15. to 2s, 6d. 
Ditching, 8 d. a rood. 
Threſhing wheat, 2 d. to 214. Ky 
__—-— barley, 1: d. 20 
ats, I: 4 
Head man's wages, 12 . to 14. 
Next ditto, 9 J. 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 31. 
Dairy maid, to 6. 
Other maids, 3 J. to 4. 
Women per day, in harveſt, 169. and beer. | 
In hay-time, 8 d. and ditto. 
In winter, 66. and ditto. 


% 


1MPLEMENTS Sc. 


No waggons. 
A cart, 4. 
A plough, 1/. 11s. 64. 
== A harrow, 16s. 
1 | A roller, 105. 64. 
A ſcythe, 25. 6 d. to . 
A ſpade, 25. 6d. to 3 6 
For 29%. an? the farmers find their own 
iron. | | 
Shoeing, 25. 


* I 


nw 
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PROVISIONS, ch. 


Bread—oats, and barley an ot mixed ; 
coſt 2 + 4. 46. and 14 WIN” | 
Cheek, | a 

; Butter, 64. 18 88. 

Beef, 21 dl. 

Marton, 2 4. 

Veal, 2 d. 

Pork, 3 4. 

Milk, 1 d. three pints Ncinmed, 

Potatoes, 23d. + | 
Candles, y l. 

Labouter's houſe rent, 26s. ' 

N mw 


Bricks, 1s «hs 10 
Slate, 1 C. 64. r is at quarry, 


per rood, „ 0. 1256. 0 
Leading four miles, — 0 12 © 
EE on, a eee © 

Le I 16 o 


Stone walls, 6 FY a vard work; and t getting 
and leading, 1 5. 64. 
Oak, 9g d. to 3 5. 


([ 4 1 
Aſh, 6 d. to 25. 
Elm, . ditto. 1 
A maſon 15. 8 Ci day, 
Carpenter, 15. 8 fl. 
Thatcher, 1 5. 6d, 


Keſwick had too long been an bie * . 


deſire with me to negle& the opportunity 
of ſeeing it: I went thither from Penrith - 
But before I attempt any thing of a de- 
{cri ption, let me mention matters of huſ- 
bandry. The country between theſe towns 
is various, much of it moors, and quite 
uncultivated, though evidently capable of 
it, which is ' melancholy to reflect on. 
8 Ke * the huſbandry is is as fol- 
ows: 


The ſoil is both a Land SY ſand, | 


avel, and moory ; the firſt but ſhallow : : 


he incloſed letts from 20 5s. to 30 4. 4 


right of commonage included. 
Farms, from 10 J. to 801. bs. ved . 
Their courſe, : 14-0 F 
$$, "Oats — mrr- .\\ 
Fc Fallow | 
et 3: Barley | 


. Oats, and graſſeg Wer 


| 
| 
| 
| 


p 
— . < 
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They plough twice for wheat, ſow. two 
buſhels and an half, about Michaelmas, ke oY 
reap: 35 to 40, upon an average. They _ 


alſo ſtir twice for barley, ſow- fix buſhels 


in April or May, and reap 40 in return. 
For oats: they ſtir but once, ſow ſeven 
buſhels, and gain 50. They have no beans, 
very few peaſe, and as little rye. They 
ſtir three times for turneps, hoe them once 
or twice; the average value about 555, 
uſe them for feeding ſheep and ſtall-fatting 
oxen. They know but "little of . clover; 
one or two farmers have tried it with bar- 


ley, but found it good for nothing :. It 


muſt have been upon' ſtrange land, ___ 
They have two ways of cultivating po- | 
tatoes, by ploughing and digging: In the 


_ firſt, they. ſtir three times, and dung the 


land well, lay the ſlices in every other 
furrow, one foot aſunder, and plough be- 
tween them once while growing, beſides 
hand-weeding : They plough them up, 
and get 2, 3, and 400 buſhels per acre. 
Their other way is the lazy- bed me- 
thod; they lay the dung on the green 


ſward, the ſlices on that, then they dig 
n and with the earth cover. the 


N 4 _ ſetts, 


'& + 
forts, aan. they panes ploughung a a better 


' Good ** land Jetty at 309; an acre; 
. uſe it moſtly for dairyingsz an acre and half 
they reckon ſufficient for a cow, and an 
acre for four ſheep : Manuring it is com- 
mon. Their — of cattle is the long 
horned, and they reckon them beſt: Fat 
their oxen to fifty ſtone ; their ſwine to 
twenty-four, or thirty. 

The product of a de Wey reckon: at 
34 135. 64. and fix gallons per day 4 
common quantity -of milk per cow: Dp 
not keep above one hog to ten. The 
winter food, ſtraw and hay; of the lat- 
ter they eat about two ton. The 3 
Joiſt is 35. In winter they are kept in 
the houſe : Their calves fuck home two 
e, | 
Their flocks rife from-1Þ0.t to 1000; the 
they reckon at 45. 3d. a head; that 
is, lamb 43. and wool 15. 3 4. ſometimes 
56 They keep them, in both winter and 

ing, on the commons. The Gy 
weight of the fleeces, 4 /5, rl. | 

In their tillage, they reckon that tine 
horſes are neceffary for the management of 
Joo ACTES « of arable lend; They uſe ſome- 
times 


5 1 1 | 
times four, and ſometimes two in a plough, 
and do an acre a day with them. The 
annual expence of keeping a horſe they 
reckon at 6/. 105. the! ſummer joĩſt 
2 MF 

The price af ploughing, per acre," is 
from 55s. to 6s. and March the time of 
breaking up for a fallow. The hire of a 
cart and horſe 3 5. a day. 

In the hiring and ſtocking of farms, they 
reckon 360/. or 400 J. TY for one of 
80/. a year. 

Land ſells at _ 35 to 40 year pur- Do 
chaſe. 

Poor rates 9d. in the pound. —The 
employment of the women and children, 
ſpinning, and winding yarn. | 

No ſmall eſtates. | 

The following particulars of Farms will 
ſhew their general -ceconomy. | 

100 acres in all 

90 arable 

10 graſs 

£50 rent 
8 horſes 


L201 


Io COWS 


4 fatting beaſts 
20 young cattle 


= 
400 ſheep (common right) 3 
1 man 
I maid - 
2 boy 
e 
Another, 
220 acres in all 
100 graſs 
120 arable 
L. 8o rent 
12 horſes 
a 
30 young cattle. 
5 fatting beaſts 


400 ſheep (right of common) 
= WG 


2 maids 0 
2 boys A 
zan T“ 
1 


13o acres in all 
50 arable 


80 graſs 
«95 rent 
4 - horſes 
I 2 COWS 
18 young cattle - 
60 ſheep (right of common) 
x man 


þ 

1 
| 

1 


14 
1 


— 
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I man 
1 maid | 
1 boy. 
Another, bs 
70 Acres in all 
'20 arable 
50 graſs 
L. 50 rent 
4 horſes 
8 cows 
2 fatting beaſts 
200 ſheep 6 righ 9 
1 boy 5 
„„ | 


| mT _ 


DBU 

In harveſt, 15. and beer. | 

In hay time, ditto. 

In winter, 6 d. and board. 

Reaping wheat, 6 s. 

Mowing graſs, 25. 

Pitching, 4d. to 5; d. per * 

Firſt man's wages, 10 f. to 11 

Next ditto, 6 /. | . 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 3 l. to 3 E 10 3. 

Dairy maid, 4 J. 14.5. 6d. 

Other ditto, 3 /. 34 

n an day 1 in * 15. and . | 
In 


4% 
In hay time, ditto. 
In winter, 6 d. and beer. 


I M a 
No waggons. | 
A cart for two brit.” 71. 
A plough, 1 J. 5s. 
A harrow, 105. 
A roller, 14 5. 
A ſcythe, 3s. to 5 f. 
A ſpade, 25: $4. 
Shoeing, 26. 


PROVISIONS, Ge. 


Bread —oat and barley, 4 d. per b. 

Cheeſe, 2 d. 

Butter, 6 d. 16 to 18 az. 

Beef, 2 d. F 
. F 
a s ds. 8320 


Milk, ; pint. 
Potatoes, 2: d. a peck. | 
Candles, 7 d. 
Soap, 64. 5 
ee houſe rent, 20. | 
firing, 255. but wah on bei- 
breaking alone. 

BUILD- 


— 


{ a4 
OY OB BÞ-L DING 
Oak, 17% $4 to 2 . 6 l . 
Aſh, 15. 6d. to 2 
Maſon per day, 15. 64. £ 
Carpenter, ditto. 
Slate, 295. a rood, geidag wh * 


Now, Sir, for the glory of Keſwick, — 
its Lake, ſo famous all over England. Let 
me firſt, inform you, that it is by compu- 
tation ten milas round, of an oblong figure, 
and indoſed by a prodigious range af for- 
midable — 4. of ſueh a height that 
they are cloud - topped for ſeveral months 
in the year. The beſt way of viewing it is 
to row 1 — the lake, and land now and 
chen for catching the varieties of the proſ- 
ou walk from the town firſt down to 
Cackſbut-hill*, a (mall rifing ground, with- 
in the amphitheatre of mountains, and. has 
been bs planted, The view of the lake 
from hence is very beautiful.: You haye a 
moſt 2 — water at Four EY, the 


r 1 
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'@ ] ſhould als ize bir! many 8 * 
cog wrong ſpelt names, for they are taken from 

e people at Refiwick, I have no * wet with 
them i in — | 

Gneſt 


[mJ] 
fineſt colout imaginable, ſpotted with iſlands; | 
of which you ſee five, and are high enough 
to command the water around them. One 
is in the middle, of about five acres of graſs 
land, with a houſe under a. clump of trees 
on one fide of it; the whole object beauti- 
fully pictureſque: : You look alſo upon ano- 
- Ther. planted with Scotch firs; 78 alſo 
8 upon three others more diſtant. This is 
the view of the floor of this noble amphi- 
theatre; the walls ate in different ſtile 
ſublime. To the left you look firſt on a 
hilly rock, partly covered with ſhrubby 
wood; and further on, upon a chain of tre- 
mendous rocks, near 400 yards high; their 
feet are ſpread with hanging Woods, but 
their heads bare, broken, and irregular. 
Following the line the lake ſeems to 5 Joſe 
"Itſelf among a wood of rocks and moun- 
_ tains, the tops riſing one above another i in 
the wildeſt manner imaginable : The op- 
poſite ſhore preſents you a full- view of a 
vaſt tange of hills; and behind, you look 
upon the prince of the ſurrounding moun- 
tains,  St:ddow, whoſe tremendous head 
rears above the clouds. bl 
_ _ Leaving, this hill you walk down ts 
your boat, and are ſtruck with the limpid 
tranſs 
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tranſparency of the water, which almoſt 


exceeds belief; the bottom is quite paved 


with ſtones, and the white ones glitter 
through the tremulous curl of the ſurface 
like ſo many diamonds. ' You row to the 
left paſs, a variety of ſhore, here rocky and 
projecting, there low and retiring, coaft a 
planted iſland, and coming under allow 
Crag, one of the immenſe rocks before 
mentioned, you have from its foot a very 
fine view: The ſurrounding rocks and 
mountains are truly noble; the crag above 
you, fringed about a third of its height with 
pendent woods; the lake at your feet 
breaks beautifully into a bay behind a pro- 
montory, called Stable-bills ; againſt it is 
Brampſbolm I/land * ; and over the low 
part of the promontory you catch the wood 
on Lord's Iſland, in a very pleaſing manner. 


The oppoſite ſhore is beautifully ſcattered 


with hanging woods, and ſome white 
houſes give a livelineſs to 55 view yoo 
Pn: 


Taking your boat again, and rowing 


till you are oppoſite the opening between 
Wallow and Barrow Crags, the noiſe of a 


US 


* Belonging to Greawich Hoſpital, 
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water · fall unſeen, will indute you to land 
again; walking on to à little ruinous 
bridge, you lock upon a romantic hols 
low of rocks and woods, with a ſtream 
pouring down the clefts in many ſheeta, 
2nd ſeen among the trees in the moſt 
pictureſque manner; 2 romantie ſcene of 
| rock; and wood and water thirty feet high; 
"Rowing from henee, under Barrow 
Crag, the ſhore is rocky, and various: 
Paſſing fome low ground, and landing on 
2 riſing one, the view is exquifite. The 
_ water breaks in the moſt beautiful man- 
ner imaginable, into bays and theers; 
ſtretching away from the eye moſt glori- 
_ ouſly, between the Stable Hills, Lord's 
and, and Vicar's Hand: Hrampſbolm 
cuts in the middle; and 87. Alan , He 
preſents his broad ſide to your full view. 
At the other end of the lake, the riſing 
hills, part of cultivated, waving incloſures, 
and part of hanging woods, all ſcattered 
with white houſes, and the whole-crown- 
ed with the lofty mountains, are beauti- 
fully pictureſque, and contraſt fincly with 
the view of the ſouth end of the lake, 
around — the rocks and mountains are 


N tres 
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0 tremendouſly bold, pendent, and 


ening. 


a projecting land, containing ſeveral inclo- 
ſures, and come under a fine, thick, hang- 
ing wood, with a raging torrent breaking 
through it; over rocks, juſt ſeen between 

the wood and Barrow-/ide, but heard in the 
moſt romantic manner. You next anchor 


in a bay, the environs of which are dread- 


ful; you are under a monſtrous craggy rock; 
 {Throng Crag, ſcattered with ſhrubby 
wood to the very edge, and almoſt perpen- 
dicular; and moving the eye from the for- 
midable object, you find this end of the 


lake ſurrounded with a chain of them, in 


the boldeſt and abrupteſt ſtile imaginable. 
The oppoſite ſhore of mountains very 


great; and noiſe of diſtant ee heard 5 


: moſt glotiouſly. F 
From hence you coaſt CY dreadful ſhore 


of fragments, which time has broken from 
the towering rocks, many of them of a 


terrible ſize ; | ſome ſtopped on the land by 
larger than themſclves, and others rolled 


into the lake, through a path of defola- 


tion, ſweeping trees, hillocks, and every 


en - bh thing 


F ollowing the coaſt, the ſand is thinly 
fringed with wood; then you row around 
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thing to the BR the very idea of a 
' ſmall ſhiver 1 the boat "Arikes with 
horror. 1 
Advancing, WES e W view 580 a 
moſt beautiful water - fall, within the wave 
of a gentle bend of tlie rocks; but to en- 
joy the full luxuriance of this exquiſite 
landſcape, it is neceſſary to land and walk 
to an. opet ning in the grove, os whence 

it is ſeen in ſurprizing beauty. 

Vou look up a tremendous ill of 3 | 

perpendicular to the top, ſcattered with d 
wood, that ſeems to hang in the air; a 

large ſtream ruſhes out of a cliff near the 

top; and falls, in the maſt broken and ro- 
mantice manner, ſeveral. hundred feet: It 
falls in one guſh for ſeveral yards; a pro- 
jecting part of the rock breaks it then into 
three ſtreams, which are preſently quite 
poſt behind hanging woods. Lower down, 
you again catch it in a ſingle bright ſheet, 
among the ſurrounding dark wood, in the 
moſt elegantiy pictureſque manner that 
faney can conceive. Loſing itſelf again 
behind the intervening trees, it breaks to 
the view in various ſcattered ſtreams, half 
ſeen, glittering in the ſun beams, among 
us branches of the trees, in the moſt be- 
| witching 
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7 witching colours of aature's clear obſcure, 
Lower ſtill, you again catch it united in 
dne bright ruſhing fall, in the dark boſom 
of a flue hollow wood, which finiſhes the 
ſcene, The ſurrounding hills, rocks, and 
ſcattered pendent woods, are all romantic 
and ſublime; and tend nobly to ſet off this 
moſt exquiſite touch of rural elegance. In 
Plate I. is the ſketch I took of it. 

Following the coaſt you fail round a 
ſweet little iſland, a clump of wood grow= - 
ing out of the lake; bat it is joined to 
the main land when the watet is very low. 
From hence, perſuing the voyage, you 
come into the narrow part of the lake, 
and have a full view of moſt romantic 
terrible craggy rocks, incloſing g a moſt g grand 
and beautiful caſcade: It is a view 1 ak 
muſt aſtoniſh the ſpectator. You look u 
to two dreadful pointed. rocks, of a 5 | 

height, which almoſt hang over your head, 
partly ſcattered with ſhrubby Rt in the 
wildeſt taſte of nature. Between them is 
a dreadful precipice of broken eraggy rock, 
over which a raging torrent foams down 
in one vaſt ſheet of water, ſeveral yards 
wide, juſt broken into ebullitions by the 
points of the rocks unſeen. At another 


L 2 3 1 85 time 


[148 1 
time 1 faw it, when the craggy rock ap- 
cared,” and the ſtream vas broken by it 


into &veral h torrents, which ſeemed 


W 1 V 


1 in Another ; W out of this cleft Wüh 
_ ryſhing impetuoſity, and trickling. down 
Hat with the moſt pleaſing elegance. No- 


thing can be fancied more grand, , more 8 


| . or romantic. 94 
Wo etch i in Plate II. will, lah wh hi 
perfect idea of j MK: 

Wa it, ; "ON down. to Aa 400 e * 
you croſs, and preſently « come to a new and 
moſt gclicious ſcene. . o the right ) you 

: catch ; a ide view.of the fall juſt: Keſeribed, 
in a new direction, moſt beautifully em- 
hoſomed 1 in rock and hangi ging wood... Full 
mn front you look upon another caſcade, 
Which ruſhes out as it were from.the rotten | 
8 e an old tree, and falling, down. an 
3 Uregü ar ſyrface . of. .rock,. it breaks into 
| Jarger's and. more ſheets, ſome full, others 
Win and | trickliog, a moſt tweet, variety: 
After, t s, it e ee, and 1 ut 
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Rn 1 | 
the Adam © in freſh beauty, elegantly r ro- 
mantic. Plate III. is the ſketch 1 took. _ 
F ollowing . the ſhore into fleet. water, 
you come into a region of moſt ſtupendous 


5 | rocks, broken, and irregularly pointed, in 


- the moſt abrupt and wild manner ima- 

1 ginable, w with monſtrous: fragments, large 
„ houſe, that have tumbled” from their 
| heads — Dreadful i in the idea! Ay OY 
| Perſuing the water to its point, you came 
into a new and moſt glorious amphitheatre 
of rocks and mountains ; ; on one ſide, crag- 
| broken, and E hs irregulat; and On 

9 other, A valt r range of mountain Aide. 
| The hollow ' magnificently SIS. en: 
Going up. the river to Grange bridge, 
13 under Grange Crag the lake is. loft: tlie | 
2 proſpe ect new and terrible; a whale: | 
of rocks, crags, mountains, and dreadful 
: chaſras.” „ 
95 Leaving the boat, and walking up 510 the 
, village, von gain a view of a 3 
= Tocky woody hill Por , riling i in the midſt of 3 
hollow of ee moſt nobly 5 1 
From hence following 8 the road tothe lake 
under Brandelow Hill, you have the nobleſt 
view of rocks and hills inthe world. Grange 
"OM and Crown Head appear in full view, 
BY L 


ee! | 


l 8-4 


; | { 1 5 5 J 
A by an immenſe wall of WY 
and e The effect aſtoniſhingly 
great. | 
Taking beat again you raw round a pro- 
digious fine promontory, beau tifully wood- 


cd; and upon turning it, you tack about 


round a moſt exquiſite little iſland in the 
bay; and if the water is very high, there 


are two more very fine woody iſlands, 
around which you may row: This little | 
archipelago will entertain a perſon of the 


leaſt taſte, Nor is the view of the lake's 


environs unworthy of admiration. © The 
_ crags and clifts to the right are tremen- 
dous ; Skiddow fronts you in the ſublimeſt 


ſtile ; Saddle-hack on one fide of him rears 
his head in the boldeſt manner: To the 


left you look upon an exceeding fine hang- 
ing wood, beautifully ſpread over 4 waving 


E with the coaſt you next land 
at the lead mines, which, if you have 3 
taſte for grotto work, will entertain, as a 
boat may be loaded with ſpar of various 


| glittering and beautifu] kinds. - Here alſo 
pre two i SS 2 an uncommon kind, 
We "me two falt f Frings. | 


6 


Sailing along the ſhore it leads you un- 


der a noble hill moſt beautifully ſpread with 
wood ; it is covered thick with young tim- 
ber trees, which grow in the moſt pictu- 
reſque manner down to the very water's 
edge. You next enter a little bay, and 


look upon a moſt elegant ſmall round hill, 


covered with wood, inimitably beautiful. 

This you alſo coaſt, nor can any thing be 
more truly exquiſite than theſe two ſlopes 
of wood, with beautiful incloſures between 


them, contraſting the ſublimity of the rocks 


and mountains in the nobleſt ſtile. Nor 
ſhould you here forget to remark three or 
four incloſures on the other fide of the 


lake, down to the water's edge, under Ach- 
neſs Fell; they are exquiſite. 


Sailing by ſome very beautiful graſs in- 
| cloſures you catch a white houſe romanti- 

cally ſituated; and then ſkirting more in- 
cloſures, turn round a ſmall but moſt ex- 
quiſite promontory, with a ſweet clump of 
trees 'on it: This leads into a very fine 


land locked bay, which commands a beau- 


tiful ſloping hanging wood; the ſcene en- 
livened by a white houſe quite in the ſpot 
of taſte. From hence you look over the 
lake upon Caſcle Head Crag, a fine round 
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„ 
of rocky wood riſing out of a yale. and 


backed with waving incloſures. 


The ſhore from hence is moſt beauti- 
fully indented and irregular, running up 
a hills finely fringed with wood ; 
From hence you wind in and out of ſeveral 


| bays and creeks, commanding very pic- 


tureſque views of the land, and around a 


moſt noble hill of ſhrubby wood covered 


to the very top, From hence around the - 
town the ſhore is flat. 

: Your next view of Kefwick muſt be from 
land, by walking up the vaſt rocks and 
crags firſt deſcribed. This is a journey 
which will terrify thoſe who have been 
only uſed to flat countries. The walk ta 
the higheſt rock is a mile and half up, 
and almoſt perpendicular, horribly rugged, 
and tremendous ; it is rather a climbing 
crawl than a walk. The path croſſed the 
ſtream, Which forms the firſt mentioned 


caſcade, i in the midſt of dreadful clifts and 


romantic hollows : - The torrent roars. be- 


neath you, in ſome places ſeen, i in others 
hid by rock and wood. 


From hence you climb through a e ſlope 


of underwood to the edge of a precipice, 


from which you look down upon the lake 


and | 


[ 293 ] | 
and iſlands in a moſt beautiful manner; 
for coming at once upon them, after leav- 

ing a thick dark wood, the emotions of 
ſurprize and admiration are very great. 

Following the path, Gif it 1 may be ſo 
called) you paſs many romantic ſpots, and 
come to a projection of the hill, from 
which you look down, not only upon the 
lake as before, but alſo upon a ſemi-cir- 
cular vale of incloſures, of a moſt beauti- 
ful verdure, which gives à fine curve into 
the lake: One of the fields is ſeattered 
over with trees, which from hence have 

the moſt truly une e effect irna- 
5 

Advaneing further yet, you come to ths 
head of Creftig-fall, which is a vaſt open- 
ing among theſe immenſe rocky moun- 
tains, that lets in between them a view a- 
croſs the lake, catching two of the iſlands, 
Ce. in a moſt beautiful manner; nor can 
any thing be more horribly romantie than 
the adjoining ground where yu conimang ; 
this ſweet view. 

At laſt we gained the top * the crag, 
and from it the proſpect is truly noble; 
you look down upon the lake, ſpotted with 
its iſlands, ſo far below as to 3 in ano- 

ther 
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tracks of Iaoent . 


1 
ther region; the lower hills and rocks riſe 


moſt pictureſquely to the view. To the 


right you look down upon a beautiful vale 

of cultivated incloſures, whoſe verdure is 
painting itſelf. The town preſents its ſcat- 
tered houſes, among woods and ſpreading 
trees: Above it riſes Sido, cloud-top- 
ped in the moſt ſublime magnitude. 

Deſcending to the town, we took our 
leave of this enchanting region of landſcape, 

by ſcaling the formidable walls of Sk:4dow 
himſelf: It is five miles to the top, but the 
immenſity of the view fully repays for the 
labour of gaining it. You look upon the 


lake, which here appears no more than a 


little baſon, and its iſlands but as ſo many 


ſpots; it is ſurrounded by a prodigious range 
of rocks and mountains, wild as the waves, 
ſublimely romantic. Theſe dreadful ſweeps, 


the ſport of nature in the moſt violent of ß | 


her. moments, are the moſt ſtriking objects 
{cen from Skiddow; but in mere extent the 


view is prodigious. Vou ſee the hills in 
Seotland plainly; you view a fine reach of 
ſea; command the Je of Man, and ſee 
part of an object, which I take to be an 


highland in Treland; beſides prodigious 
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Kefwick, upon the whole, contains a va« 
riety that cannot fail of. aſtoniſhing the 
ſpectator : The lake, the iſlands, the hang- 
ing woods, the waving incloſures, and the 
caſcades are all moſt ſuperlatively elegant 
and beautiful; while the rocks, clifts, crags, 
and mountains are equally, terrifying and 
ſublime, There cannot be a finer contraſt, 
But it is much to be regretted that art does 
not yield more of her aſſiſtance, not in de- 
coration, for the lake wants it not, but in 
enabling the ſpectator to command, with 
greater caſe, the luxuriant . beauties: and 
ſtriking views which to ſo many travellers 
are hitherto quite unknown: There are a 
vaſt many edges of precipices, bold pro- 
jections of rock, pendent clifts, and wild 
romantie ſpots, which command the moſt 
delicious ſcenes, but which cannot be 
reached without the moſt perilous difficul- 
ty: To ſuch points of view, winding paths 
ſhould be cut in the rock, and reſting- 
places made for the weary traveller: Many 


of theſe paths muſt neceſſarily lead through 
the hanging woods, openings might be 
made to let in views of the lake, where the 
abjects, ſuch as iſlands, &c. were peculiarly 
beautiful. At the bottoms of the rocks 
- WT” FP» 
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alſo, ſomething of the ſame nature ſhould 
de executed for the better viewing the ro- 
mantic caſcades, which might be exhibited 
with a little art, in a eras Wat Would 
aſtoniſn. 
8 of the pains and 
axpence with which the environs of ſeveral 
ſeats have been ornamented, to produce 
pretty feenes it is true, but how very far 
fhort of the wonders that might here be 
held up to the eye in all the rick luxuriance 
of nature's/painting. What are the effects 
oſa Louirs magnificence to the ſportive play 
of nature in the vale of Ke efwick How 
trifling the labours of art to the mere 
pranks of nature! © 

' Returning to Penrith, our next r Expedi- | 
tion was to Hulls Water, a very fine lake, 
about foe miles from that town: The ap- 
preach to it is very beautiful; the moſt ad- 
vantageous way of ſeeing it is to take the 
toad up Dunmantor Hill, oe” ou riſe up a 
very beautiful planted hill, and ſee nothing 
of the water till you gain - the ſummit 
when the vie w is uncommonly beautiful. 
You Took down at once upon one fheet of 
the lake, which appears prodigiouffy fine. 
le is an oblong water, cut by iſlands, 


three 8 


thees miles long oo 2 mile and half 


broad in ſome places, in others a mile. 2 


It is incloſed. within an amphitheatre of 
hills, in front at the end of the reach, pro- 
jecting down to the water edge, but retiring 
from it on each ſide, ſo as to leave a ſpace 
of cultivated incloſures between the feet and 
the lake. The hedges that divide them are 
ſcattered with trees; and the fields of both 
graſs and corn, waving in beautiful ſlopes 
from the water, interſected by hedges, in 
the moſt pictureſque manner. . 

Upon the right, a bold ſwelling' hill of 55 
turf riſes with a fine air of grandeur. An- 
other view from off this hill is on to a 
mountain's fide, which preſents to the eye 
a ſwelling ſlope of turf, and over it Sadale- 
back riſes in a noble ſtile. 

Another view from this hill is down 
upon a beautiful vale of cultivated -inclo- - 
| ſures; Mr. Heaſſel' s houſe at De/maine, in 
one part, almoſt encompaſſed with a plan- 
tation: Here you likewiſe catch: ſome 
meanders of the river, through the trees, 
and hear the roar of a water-fall. This 
hill is itſelf a very fine object, viewed every 
way, but the ſimplicity of its effect is de- 
Rroyed, by being cut by a double ſtripe w 

| Scotch 


10 
Scotch firs actoſs it, which varies the co- 
lour of the verdure, and conſequently 
breaks the unity of the view. 
Another point of view from which this 
part of the lake is ſeen to good advan- 


tage, is from off Soxlby Fell: You look 
down upon the water, which ſpreads very 


finely to the view, bounded to the right by 
the hills, which riſe from the very water; 
at the other, by Dunmanlat Hill; in front, 
by a fine range of incloſures, riſing moſt 
beautifully to the view, and the water's 
edge ſkirted by trees, in a moſt Ran 
manner. | 

Directing your courſe under the lake, 


and landing at Swarth Fell, the next bu- 


ſineſs ſhould be to mount its height. The 


lake winds at your feet like a noble river ; 


the oppoſite banks beautiful iricloſures, ex- 


quiſitely fringed with trees; and ſome lit- 


tle narrow ſlips, like promontories, jet into 
it with the moſt pictureſque effect imagi- 
nable; and at the ſame time hear the noiſe 
of a water-fall beneath, but unſeen. © 
Taking boat again, and failing with the 
courſe of the lake, you turn with its bend, 
and come into a very fine ſheet of water, 


ham Wen like a lake of itſelf. It is 


n 


. ( 0 1. "IK, 
under Howtown and Hawling Fell. The 
environs here are very ſtriking ;- cultivated 
incloſures on one fide, crowned with the 
tops of hills; and on the other, a woody 
craggy Hill down to the very water's edge. 
The effect fine. 

Next you double Hawhng Pell, and 
come again into a new ſheet of water, un- 
der Martindale Fell, which is a prodigious 
fine hill, of a bold, abrupt form; and be- 
_ tween that and How/ing Fell, a little riſing 
wave of cultivated incloſures, ſkirted with 
trees; the fields of the fineſt verdure, and 

-the pictureſque appearance of the whole 
moſt exquiſitely pleaſing. It is a moſt de- 
licious ſpot, within an ee of 
rugged hills. 

Following the bend of the water under 
New Crag, the views are more romantic 
than in any part hitherto ſeen. New 
| Crag, to the right, rears a bold, abrupt 
head, in a ſtile truly ſublime; and paſſing 
it a little, the oppoſite ſhore is very noble. 
Martindale Fell riſes fteep from the water's 
edge, and preſents a bold wall of moun- 
tain ; really glorious. - In front, the hills 
are craggy, broken, and irregular in ſhape 
(not height) like thoſe of Keſwick : They 


| { ou 1 | 

piaject 0 aa the very water, that 
the outlet or wind of the water is ſhut by 
them from the eye. It ſeems incloſed by 
a ſhore. of Nieep. hills and. erags. From 
hence to the.end of the lake, which there 
Is ſprinkled by three or four ſmall iſlands, 


the views are in the ſame ſtile, very WI'd 


and romantic. It is an exceedingly pleaſing 
entertainment: to ſail about this fine lake; 
which is nineteen. miles round; and: pre- 
ſents. to. the eye ſeveral very fine ſheets of 
water; and abounds, for another amuſe- 
ment, with noble fiſh; pike te 30 16. 
perch. to 6:44. trout to 6 46. beſides 659 
other ſorts. The water is of a moſt beau- 
tiful colour, and admirably. tranſparent; | 
Returning to Penrith,” I took the road 
to Shapp, by Lowther Hall, the ſeat of 
Sir James Lawther, Bart. The houſe (at 
was burnt, down not many years, ago) is 
not ſo ſtriking as the plantations, which 
are deſigned with much taſte, and of very 
great extent. Near the road is the new 
town of Lowther, where Sir Fames is 
building a town to conſiſt of 300 houſes, | 
for the uſe of ſuch of his domeſticks, and 
other people, as are married: And it is 
bighly. worthy: * nen that he pot 
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only. encourages all to marry, but keeps 
them in his ſervice Heer they have fami- 
lies: Every couple finds a reſidence here, 
and an annual allowance of coals. ' This is 
a'moſt incomparable method of advancing 
population, and conſequently the good of 
the nation at large; nor can it be too $ 
mich imitated. Above forty houſes, are 

already erected. 1 
The ſoil about Shapp i is generally 1 m 
upon a lime: ſtone, in ſome places oh 
but in others deep; letts from 1 s. to 20 7. 
an ac; but the incloſures n 20 6. 
Farms from 400. to 400 4. a RF. 
„ heir courſe, . 
I Break up, and fow oats | 

2. Oats bab 8 
„„ LOL 

* age Oats, and then down again, 1 
This is execrable. 8 
They, plough but once for barley, ſow 
two buſhels, and gain about twenty. For 
oats. they give three or four ploughings, 
_ ſow ſeven buſhels. and a half, and * 
thirty-five i in return. . | 
Good graſs letts at 205. and 2 55. an acre; 
it is uſed both for dairying and fatting, 
Vor. —  -. but 
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but chiefly the latter: An acre they reckon 


will keep a cow through the ſummer, or 
fix ſheep. They manure. it as much as 


| they. can, but that is no great matter. i 


eir breed of cattle is the long-horned, ; 
YE have fatted them ſo high as 13 0 ſtone, 
but very uncommon ; 60 to 80 common. 
"The; product of a cow they reckon at 5 
and _ gallons the common quantity of 
milk per day: As to ſwine, they keep 
none, upon account of cows: A farmer 
without a dairy has ds many ds thoſe 
who keep the largeſt, which would ſur- 
prize a $; Moſs « or an i Fr man. The win- 
ter food of the cows is hay, in general, 
but ſome ſtraw. Their calves for the 
butcher ſuck from one to teri weeks; for 
rearing, not at all, but are all btought up 
by hand with milk, for twenty weeks. A 


cow, in winter, generally eats an acre * 


an Half of hay, and they are kept i in houſe. 

The ſummer joiſt from 14.5. to 407. 
Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 5 to 

1500. They fell no lambs, but rear them 


for weathers, at from 71. to 145. The pto- 


fit, per head, of the flock, about 55. 
Keep chem, » both winter and ſpring, on 
„% An Ut 


/ 


1 364 } 


the cb; The weight of the fleece 


3 or 4 a6 34 


They uſe two or three horſes in a  plough, . 


and do an acre a day. The ſummer joiſt 
of a horſe varies from 10s. to 50. The 


price of ploughing, from get to 63. an 


acre : They cut about five inches deep. 


They know nothing of cutting ſtraw for 
chaff. 


They reckon 3 or 650 1 neceſſary to 


ſtock a 1 of 1007. a os: They are, 


in general, grazing ones. 
Land ſells from 30 10 3 8 years purchaſe: : 


There gte many at * fouen 100 to 


300 J. a year. 


Tythes both gathered nd compounded. 


Poor rates from 6 d. to 15s. in the paund. 
The employment ſpinning —— for Ker. 


dal. All drink te. 


The farmers carry their corn ten miles. 


The following particulars of farms will 


ſhew the general ceconamy, | - 
| 200 acres of 4 1 55 
1 140 rent 
2 horſes 01 
60 — | 


10 COWS 


% 
NT * —— — 


Ws 20 young 


. „ 

| 20 young cattle re 957! 
x 700 ſheep (commen right), 10 5 
| ; . A ele 2 men : 1115 oY ; i VI! 8 
1 Tor 1211/07 maid. vob b 505 ns ob bf 
| I Another, Ken 20 * od f 16 
. | I᷑0o acres in all An ig 10 BOK 
s 55D OS wigdr 4119 vant Pee 5 8 
11 13 2 rent "IA 
as; b horſes. » 4 0351 vo 

8 


— 


20 cows: 15 001 10 mf -« 50 
1 fatting beaſts Agde 112 
319206 e } 2115 Bh 
1 00: 1200 ſheep! (common _ ” 
I I : LOOP 


1 bete. * 1 T4 SW $5 (6 4 C 2 1000 
i => eee Nl n cet 
iſ : 20 arable - n Ns 
31163 15200; graſs -- 6} £9871 £33 
L. rent Sai wollen of) 
3 ble. Wen 1120909 25:1 
I 3 COWS. T5 DCD 
8 fatting 1 beaſts N 
10 young cattle 
500 ſheep (common right) 
7 man | 


_ 


7 F 
4 


1 maid 


1 maid 
„ 
Another, 
70o acres in all 
$5 arable 
65 graſs | 
L. 63 rent 
2 horſes 
10 cows 
2 fatting beaſts 
8 young cattle 
200 ſheep (common right 
4 boy „„ 3 3: EY H 
1 maid. 105 nyuon 
Another, | 
50 acres, all graſs * 
L. ae .: > 02.43 is e A 
I horſe. 6.48 tn & 
6 fatting beaſts 38 0. 
8 cows 
10 young cattle 


80 ſheep (common right) _ q 
I boy. 18 85 


LABOUR 


In harveſt, 8 d. to 10 d. and "#03 e tp 
In hay time, 15. to 1s, 6d. and ditto. 5 
2329] M3 : In 


$ 


[ 6 ] 
In winter, 69. and ditto. 
Mowing 35. 
Head man's wages, g/. 
Next ditto, 7 l. 10s. \ 
Boy of ten or twelve years, $04 "y 
* „44. to 514. 
omen per 4271 in harveſt, 6 @ and 
In hay time, ditto. OB 


M LE MEN T6. 


No wagguvns. 

A cart, 5 4 ö 

A plough, 30s. = 

. A harrow, 75. 64. 

No rollers. 

A ſcythe, 25. 64. to "PN 1 

A ſpade, 2 5. 6d. . 
| Shoeing, 29. 


PR © ian o NS, Ge. 


n 

Cheeſe, 21 d. 

Butter, 7: 4.-20-62... 

Beef, 2 4. to 2 4d. Pi 

—_— - 49 214 2 | | 
” Perk, 


| 12 
Fork, 4 d. 0 4 l. 
Bacon, 755 | 
Milk,” 4 d. per pint. 
Patatoes, 2 d. a peck. 
Candles, 7 d. N 


Soap, 61 d. | 45 YT | 
Labourer's houſe-rent, 20 s. to 40: _ 
firipg, 20 5. to 30 f. 


BUILDING. 

Oak, 15. 4 d. 
Aſh, 15. 24. 
Carpenter, 1s. a day, and board. 

Slate, 85.4 rood, brought in. 

— laying on and lime, 15s. _ 
| Stone walling, 77 d. a yard workmanſhip ; 
and getting, 2 


I took the opportunity. of being at Shapp 
to. ride to Haws Water, a lake ſome miles 
to the weſtward, The road thither leads 
for ſome diſtance along the ſide of a hill, 
which commands an exceeding | fine view of 
Ponton V. ale to the left. It i is ſeveral miles 
in length, of an oblong figure, all cut into 
incloſures of a charming verdure, and ſcat- 
tered in the moſt pictureſque manner with 
© Es. 
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vitkiges, clumps of wood, houſes, bridges, | 
trees, &c. A fine river takes the moſt 
beautiful ſerpentine courſe, in the world 
through it : The oppoſite bank is a large 
ridge of mountain. It is a ſweet landſcape, 
which brings to ones ne, the idea 
of an Arcadian paradiſe. _ 
The approach to the lake is very pictu- 
reſque: Vou paſs between two high ridges 
of mountain, the banks finely ſpread with 
incloſures; upon the right two ſmall beau- 
1 tiful hills, one of them covered with 
J they are moſt pleaſingly elegant. 
The lake is a ſmall one, about three miles 
fl long, half a mile over in ſome places, 
| and a quarter in others; | almoſt divided in 
1 | the middle by a promontory of incloſures, 
1 Joining only by a ſtreight ; ſo that it gonſiſts 
[ 5 of two ſheets of water. The upper end of 
it as fine, quite incloſed with bold ſteep 
, Craggy rocks and mountains; and in the 
l center of the end a few little incloſures at 
i | their feet, waving upwards i in a very beau- 
28 tiful x manner. The ſouth {ide of the lake 
is a noble ridge of mountain, very bold and 
prominent down to the waters edge. They 


bulge out in the center in a fine bold pen- 
dent 


[369 ] ] 
dent broad head that is venerably magnifi- 


cent: And the view of the firſt ſheet of the 


lake loſing itſelf into the ſecond among 
hills, rocks, woods, &c. is pictureſque. The 
oppoſite ſhore conſiſts of incloſures, riſing 
one above another, - and crowned with 


_ craggy rocks. 


Twelve of the fifteen ales ; from 


Shapp to Kendal are a continũed chain of 
' mountainous moors, totally unculrivated ; 


one dreary proſpect, that makes one me- 
- lancholy to behold; for the ſoil itſelf is 


highly capable of cultivation and of profita- 
ble uſes; much of it is of a good depth; 
and the ſpontaneous growth proves that 
the nature of the land is een to 2 va- 
luable uſes. 15 


After crofling this Mike) track, the firſt 


appearance of good country is moſt, exqui- 
ſitely fine; about three miles from Kendal 
you at once look down from off this deſo- 
me. country upon one of the. fineſt land- 
ſcapes in the world; a noble range of 
fertile incloſures, . enameled with 
' brow of the bill Have a | motif elegantly pic- 
tureſque view of a variegated track of wav- 


ing 
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ing incloſures, ſpreadingover hills, and hang- 
ing to the eye in the moſt pictureſque and 

. pleaſing manner that fancy can conceiye. 

: Three hills in particular are overlooked, 
cut into incloſures in a charming ſtile, of 
themſelves forming a moſt elegant land- 
ſcape, and worthy the imitation of thaſe 
who would give the embelliſhments. of art 
ll | to the ſimplicity of nature. | 

Il EKendal is a well built and well paved 
4 


n rr 
yo ">" 
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== town, pleaſantly ſituated, in the midſt of the 
1 beautiful country juſt deſcribed. It is fa- 
1 mous for ſeveral manufactories; the chief 
| | of which is that of knit ſtockings, employ- 
[|| ing near 5000 hands by computation. They 
| reckon 120 wool-combers, each employ- 
Wil ing five ſpinners, and each ſpinner four. or 
_-fwe knitters; if four, the amount is 2400 3 
th | this is the full work, ſuppoſing them all to 
| R | be induſtrious 3 but the number is probably 
i | much greater. They make 5 50 dozen a 
| week the year round, or 28,600 dozen an- 
[ nually: The price per pair is from 22 d. 
[| 10 6 f. but in general from 22 d. to 45. 
4 3 ſome boys at 10 fl. If we ſuppoſe the ave- 
rage 3 f. or . fad x Goran, the te 1s 
$1896, by | _ 
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The wool they uſe is chiefly Leicgſber- 
ſtire, I. arwickfhire, and Durham : They 
generally mix Leiceſterſhire and Durham 
together. The price 8 4. 99. and 10 4. 
per 1b. They ſend all the manufacture to 
Londen by land carriage, which is ſaid to 
be the lon geſt, for broad wheel waggons, 
of any ſtage in England. The earnings of 

che W in this branch are as Na | 

„ | 

The comber per . 6 
The ſpinners, women 3 © 
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Ditto, chillen of ten or twelve 8 

2 . * = 0 | 
The Knittete, AY... TT 2 6 | 
Ditto, children of ten or rock 288 | 
Jew © - 2... - ” 
All the work-people may 5058 conſtant | 
employment if they pleaſe. | | 
During the late war buſineſs. v was ex 


ceedingly briſk, very dull after the Peace. 
but now as goou as ever known. 77 | 

The making of cottons is likewiſe a con 
ſiderable * in this town. They 
are called Kendal cottons, chiefly for ex- 
portation, or ſailors Jackets, about 109. or 
14. 
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Fi A: yard, made of Weſtmoreland wool, 
| which i is very coarſe, ſelling only at 3 d. or 
4d. per 1b, This branch employs three or 
400 hands, 5 ſhearmen, weavers, 
and enn . - 
The ſhearmen e earn per week, 10 6 
| The weavers, (chiefly women, ) 4 3 
The rr 33 
All have conſtant employment. During 
the war this manufacture was more briſk 
than ever, very dull after the peace, and 
has continued but indifferent ever ſince. 
Their third branch of manufacture is the 
linſey woolley, made chiefly for home con- 
ſumption, of Weſtmorland, Lancaſhire, and 
Cumberland wool ; the hands are chiefly 
weavers and ſpinners. The firſt earn 9 5. 
or 10-5. a week; the ſecond (women) 45. 
64. or 5 5. | 
The farmers and bert FS their 
own wool, and bring the yarn to market 
every week': There are about 500 weavers 
employed, and from loop to 1300 ſpin- 
ners in town and country. The buſineſs 
during the war was better than it has been 
ſince, but is now better than after the 
446 i ot Jv f 


1 aps 3 
Their fourth b is the tannery, 


which employs near 100 hands, who earn 


from 7s. to 74. 6d. a N They tan 
many hides from Ireland. 


They have likewiſe a ſmall 9 


of cards, for carding | cloth. Another A | 


of ſilk: They receive; the waſte. filk from 
London, boil. it in ſoap, which they call 
ſcowerings) then it is. combed: by women 
(there are about 30 or 40 of them) and ſpun, 
which article employs about. 100 hands; 
after this it is doubled and dreſſed, and 
back again to London. This e is 
Ps the increaſe, 8 


* 
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PROVISIONS, c 


. baked i in ** hard cakes, 
called clap-bread,. coſts Id; per 16. 
hee 311. 1. of 165 2 
Butter, 61 d. 16 eln zd 200 en 
Mutton, 2 d. to 2 4. 


Beef, 2: d. to 92 e Lal 
enn, 
„ oc cnt. tr 
Bacon, 61 d. 1 ice vids off Sat a 
Mills, en pin. A 


Potatoes, 10 d. four gallons. 
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Poor's houſe rent, 30 6. n Ty 


e age 45 to 50 4. 
"Kendal is 4 very 8 and cio 
place; fat ſtubble geeſe are fold at 1 5. 4 4. 
each ; fat fowls at rs. = couple; fut ducks 
the Sine price; wild fowt and game in 
great plenty; 'woodcocks oſten at 2 d. a 
piece; partridges are ſold common in the 


matket and very cheap Fiſh in great 
plenty; trout oftentimes at a penny a pound; 


beſides ne ig forts. 1. is a neat well 


08 bende we viewed the "OM lake 
called Winander Meer, ten miles weſt of 
Kendal, by m uch the langeſt water of the 
kind in England. It is fifteen miles long, 


and from two miles to half a mile 


gives gentle beads, ſo as to Fa s ne 


eye ſeveral noble ſheets of water ; and is in 
many * e dete with 


2 


4 
th . . e >. — 2 
8 any, + 
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'* This is ſo cheap, that a ; Living] heard, of i is 
not a very fat one, 41. a year, a pair of wooden ſhoes, 
and a Gooſe-Gate, Alas, poor Rector? 

All the poor in this country wear Soden ſhoes. 

A Groſe-Gate is the * of 2 a gooſe on 


the common. 


igands : 


— 
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iſlands: The ſhores are nobly varied, con- 


ſiſting in ſorne places of fine ridges of hills, - 


in others of craggy rocks; in ſome of way= 
ing ineloſures, and in others of the fineſt 


hanging woods; ſeveral villages and one 
market town are fituated on its banks, and 
a ferry croſſes it to another; there is ſome 
buſineſs cartied on upon it, fo that it is not 
uncommon to ſee barges with ſpreading 
fails: All theft circumſtanees give it a very 
cheatful appearance, at the ſame time chat 
they add to its beauty. 

T would adviſe thoſe my view this Uke, 
not to take the common road down to the 


village of Bonus a, where the boats are kept, 


by (for reaſons which I ſhall hereafter add) 
go thither round almoſt by the ferry. 

The * landlord at the inn at that village ke 

2 boat, and can always provide rowers > i | 

any company that comes; the extreme 

beauty of the lake induced me to explore 

* ks of With De ; but as I 
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* L am ſenſible a this Tour of mis- 


ſpelt names; but many of the places I mention are 
not to be found in maps, 1 am obliged, ne 
to write from the ear. 


"LA | 
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have already. troubled you, with. ſeyeral re- 
citals iof theſe: water expeditions, I ſhall. 
only mention af few of the principal points 
of view, and to which I ſhould particularly 
recommend any traveller to row if he had 
not time to vie the whole lake; 75 but no 
ſcheme of this ſort can he e more amꝑſing 
than two or three days, ſpent, here. in 
rowing, failing, fiſhing, and wild, duck. 
ſhooting, all which are here to be had 
in great perfection; and I ſhould add, 
that the end of May, or the beginning 
of June, is the proper time for n an ex- 
pedition. now h 23184 Ol 16 - 

Taking boat at the allows, 508 row firſt 
to The Land. ſo called by way of pre 
eminence, being by much the largeſt . in 
the lake; it contains between thirty and 
forty acres: of land, and I cannot but think 
it the ſweeteſt ſpot, and full of the greateſt | 
capabilities, of any forty acres in the king's 
dominions. The view from the ſouth end is 
very fine; the lake preſents a moſt noble 
| ſheet of water ſtretching away for ſeveral 
miles, and boubded in front by diſtant 
mountains; the ſhoars beautifully indented 


7 * covered with wood, and 
elk Jerting 


1 7 1 


jetting into the water in the moſt pie- 2 


tareſque ſtile "imaginable, particularly: the 


ferry points on both ſides ; it is broke 
by Berkſhire” Wand, an elegant ſpot, 


finely wooded in one part, and by Craw 


and, almoſt covered with wood, in an- 


other, and Juſt hides n houſe on the main 
land. 


The e ſhore is ; ſpread forth withe 
the moſt beautiful variety. In ſome places 
waving incloſures of corn and graſs riſe. 
one above another, and preſent to the eye 


a ſeenery beyond the brighteſt ideas of 
painting itſelf. In others ſhrubby ſpots! 
and pendent woods hang down to the very 
water's edge: In ſome places theſe woods 
are broke by a few ſmall graſs incloſures 
of the ſweeteſt verdure; and in others run 
around large circuits of them, and, rifing 
to the higher grounds, loſe themſelves i in 
| the wilds above. Here you ſee flips 
of land running into the lake, and co- 
vered with trees which ſeem to riſe 


from the water: There, a boldly inden- 
ted ſhore, ſwelling into fine bays, and 


{kirted with ſpreading trees, an edging as 


elegant as ever fancied by Claud himſelf. 
The village is caught among ſome ſcat- 


Vo. III. N tered 
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tered trees, in a ſweet ſituation, on the 
bank of a bay, formed by a promontory of 


wood, the back ground à ſweep of inelo- 
ſures, riſing one above another. 
Following this line of ſhoan towards the 
noxth, you command: Bannerig and. Oaręſt 
Head. two hills all cut into incloſures to 


the very top; to the north you look upon 


a noble range of irregular mountains, which 


contraſt ſinely with the other more beau- 
tiful ſhores. The weſtern is a fine; (weep of 


craggy rocks, here and there fringed with 
wood. Advancing to the very fartheſt 


point of land, theſe objects are varied, and 
new ones appear that are truly, beautiful. 


The Lancaſhire ferry point and the woody 


illand join, and ſeem, one prodigious fine 
promontory of wood ; the ferry houſe ſeen 
among the trees in a pictureſque manner. 
They form the boundary in front of a ſine 


bay, walled in to the right by a noble 
rocky cliff; and in the middle of it a ſweet 
little woody iſland. Over the low. part of 


the promontory: the diſtant hills are ſeen. 
| finely.. The ſhore to the left, here, ap- 
pears peculiarly beautiful, for half a dozen 
incloſures of the moſt elegant verdure riſe 
from the water's edge among ſloping woods, 


and 


ann 


| is | 
and offer a variety of colours of the oft 
pictureſque hues. From hence likewiſe | 
you look back on Bannerig, a fine' culti= 
vated hill, rifing from the lake in a moſt 
_ pleafing manner. 

Moving from this end of the iand 
along the weſt coaſt of it, the view is ex- 
fremely pictureſque. The ſtreight is broke 
by three iſlands, two of them thickly co- 
vered with wood, the other a long flip, 
ſcattered with tall upright trees, through 
the ſtems of which, and under the thick 
ſhade' of their ſpreading tops, the water is 
ſeen glittering with the ſun beams ; 3 2 
landſcape truly delicious. 5 

From N north end of this iſle, ſo happy 
im the beauties of proſpect, the views are 
various, and ſome of them exquiſite: Look- 
ing towards the ſouth, you command a pro- 
digious fine view of the lake, ſpreading to 
the right and left behind promontories, one 
beyond another, in a glorioully irregular 

ſheet of water, encircled by an amphithe- 
atte of hills, in the nobleſt ſtile. To the 
north you look upon another ſheet, diffe- 
rent from the firſt: It is broke by a cluſter 
of four mall but beautiful iſlands. TY 

III;» 
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Full in front you look upon a noble 
ſweep of mountains, and on one, in par- 
ticular, that is very curious : It is of a cir- 
cular form, riſing out of a vaſt hollow a- 
mong the reſt, and is overtopped by them; 
romantic in the higheſt degree. A little to 
the right of 1 it, you command one of the 

moſt noble of cultivated hills. It is inter- 
ſected by hedges, trees, and ſcattered | 
woods, into a vaſt ſweep of incloſures, 
which reach the very top: A view beau- 
tifully magnificent. More to the right, 
the eye is delighted with the moſt. elegant 
waves of -cultivated incloſures, that can be 
conceived, riſing to the view in the moſt 
pictureſque varieties of _ landſcape, and 
forcing admiration from the moſt taſteleſs 
of mortals. To the left, a vaſt range of 
rocks and mountains form the boundary of 
the lake, and F into it in the boldeſt 
manner. | 

Sailing from this noble iſland to ar of 
Berkſhire, a little hilly wood of ſcattered 
trees: The views are various, rich, and 
truly pictureſque: From the north tide of 
it you look upon, a fine ſheet of water, to 
the Great Iſland, &c. and bounded by a 
noble variety of ſhore. To the left, and 
in 


in front, high ridges of hills and mountains: 
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To the right, moſt beautiful waving hills 
of incloſures ; ſome juſt riſing enough to 
ſhew their hedges diſtinctly, and others 
hanging full to the eye; beneath, a boun- 


0 dary of rough hills, and wild, uncultivated 


ground. To the left, you ſee Crow Mana, 
which appears fine; and the ferry-houſe, 
beneath a clump of trees, on the point of 
a promontory, jetting into the water, with 
an effect really exquiſite. To the eaſt, you 


look againſt a very fine bank of incloſures, 


moſt elegantly ſcattered with trees. To 
the ſouth, the lake is loſt between two 


promontories, projecting into it againſt 


each other, and leaving a fine ſtrait be- 


tween: One is high and rocky; the 


other, a line of waving wood and inclo- 
ſures, and catch beyond it che diſtant hills, 
which complete the view. The weſtern 


proſpect is on to a range of craggy hills; 


ſome moſt beautifully fringed with hang- 


ing woods, and cut in the middle by a cul- 


tivated wave of incloſures, broken by 


woods, hedges, clumps, and ſcattered 
trees, and riſing one above another, in the 


moſt pictureſque irregularity that fancy can 


OE" At the top, a farm-houſe, un- 


5 _ 
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der a clump of trees; the whole forming 
a bird's eye landſcape of the moſt delicious 
kind. Nor can any thing be finer than the 
hanging woods on this fide of the lake, 
broken by graſs incloſures of a beautiful 
verdure. 

Sailing acroſs the lake from Berkſhire 
to the ſhore under theſe incloſures, which 
are called Raund Table, nothing in nature 
can be more exquiſite than the view, as 
you move, of a. fine, long, graſs inclo- 
ſure, at the water's edge, on the oppoſite 
ſhore, bounded by fine woods, except to 
the lake, edged with ſome ſpreading trees, 
through which the view of the graſs is 
truly pictureſque. | Other waving ſlopes 
| of incloſures, to the right, hang to _ 
lake, under the ſhade of a rough, wild 
hill, and down to a ſkirting of wood, on 
the water's edge, in the fineſt manner. 
Behind, the rocky cliff of Fourneſs Fells, 
has a noble appearance, crowned with a 
ſweep of wood. 

Sailing under the weſtern thore,. you 
command moſt beautiful landſcapes on 
the oppoſite one, conſiſting of the fineſt 
banks of cultivated incloſures, ſcattered 


with trees, clumps of wood, farm houſes, 
ä * 


© Wh 4 
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moſt charming variety of ſituation; the 
fields in ſome places dipping in the very 


lake, in others thick woods riſing frorm the 
water; ſcenes which call for the pencil ef a 


genius to catch graces from nature beyond 
the reach of the moſt elabofate art. 
Coming to Ling Holm, a final rocky 
Hand, with a few trees on it, you Have 4 
double view of the two ſhores, finely con- 
traſted, the weſtern ſpread with noble 
hanging woods; and the eaſtern one culti- 
vated hills, waving to the eye in the fineſt 
inequalities of ſurface. The diſtant hills are 
alfo ſeen in a bold ſtile over the Tow in- 
eloſures of r $ op, 4 rr cd 
fo the fouth. | 


Landing on the point of that ktomiertory 
the view is very noble, it commands two 


glorious ſheets of water, north and ſouth; - 


each of four or five miles in length. That 


to the ſouth is bounded in general by rough 
woody hills, broken in a few ſpots by little 


incloſures: In front of the promontory, ſe- 
veral very beautiful ones, cut by irregu- 


lar ſweeps of wood, and hanging to the 


water's edge in the fineſt manner; the 


1 whole” crowned: with craggy tops of hills: 
Na | —_ | 


1 1 „ ] | 
But the view to the north is much the 
75 beautiful. Berkſhire Nand breaks the 
ſheet of water in one place, and adds to the 
pictureſque variety of the ſcene without in- 
juring its noble ſimplicity. Common Nab, 
a promontory. from the eaſt ſhore, projects 
into it in another place, elegantly variegated 
with wood and. incloſures, waving over 
floping hills; and crowned with rough un- 
cultivated ground. One incloſure in parti- 
cular breaks into the wood in the moſt 
pictureſque manner imaginable. This end 
of the lake is bounded by the noble hills of 
cultivated. incloſures, already mentioned. 
which. are viewed from hence to much ad- 
vantage; they riſe from the ſhare with 
great magnificence. To the left a ridge 
of hanging woods, ſpread over wild ro- 
mantic ground, that breaks into bold pro- 


ections, abrupt and ſpirited, contraſting the 


elegance of the dae beautiful more in 
the fineſt manner. 
Having thus Reg the moſt pleafing 
objects! from theſe points, let me next con- 
duct you to a ſpot, where, at one glance, 
you command them all, in freſh ſituations, 
and all aſſuming a new appearance. For 
| this purpoſe you return to the village, and 
ae 


. 


I 3. 
taking the bye road to the turnpike, (not 


that by which you came) mount the hill 


without turning your head (if I was your 


guide I. would conduct you behind a ſmall 


| hill, that you might come at once upon the 
view) till you almoſt gain the top, when 
you will be ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the 
_ proſpect ſpread forth at your feet, which, 


if not the moſt ſuperlative view that nature 


can exhibit, ſhe is more fertile in beauties 


than the reach of my imagination will al- 
low me to conceive. It would be mere 


vanity to attempt to deſcribe a ſcene which 


beggars all deſcription, but that you may 
have ſome faint idea of the outlines of this 


wonderful picture, I will juſt give the — 
Soulart, of which it conſiſts; .- 
The point on which you ſtand is 400 fide 


of 2 large 3 of hills that form the eaſtern 


boundaries of the lake, and the ſituation 
high. enough to look down upon all the ob- 


jects: A circumſtance of great importance, 


and which painting cannot imitate: In 


landſcapes, you are either on a level with 


the objects, or look p to them; the painter 
cannot give the declivity at your feet, which 


leſſens the objects as much in the perpendi- 


cular hos as in his horizontal one. 


. 
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You look down upon a noble winding 

valley of about twelve miles long, every 
where incloſed with grounds which riſe in 
a very bold and various manner; in ſome 
places bulging into mountains, abrupt, wilds 


and uncultivated; in others, breaking into 


rocks, craggy, pointed, and irregular: Here, 
riſing into hills covered with the nobleſt 
woods, preſenting a gloomy brownneſs of 
ſhade, almoſt from the clouds to the reflee- 
tion of the trees in the limpid water they 
ſo beautifully ſkirt: There, waving in glo- 
rious flopes of cultivated incloſutes, adorn- 
ed in the ſweeteſt manner with every ob- 
ject that can give variety to art, of ele 
gance to nature; trees, woods, villages, 
huouſes, farms, ſeattered with pictureſqus 
| confuſion, and waving to the eye in the 

moſt romantic landſcapes that nature can 
exhibit. 
This valley, ſo beautifully incloſed, is 
Hoated by the lake, which fpreads forth to 
the right and left in one vaſt but irregular 
expanſe of tranſparent water. A more no- 
ble object can hardly be imagined. Its im- 
mediate ſhoar is traced in every variety of 
line that fancy can imagine, ſometimes 
n the lake into the appearance of 
a noble 
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+ noble winding river; at others retiring 
from it, and opening large ſwelling bays, as 
if for navies to anchor in; promontaries 
ſpread with woads, or ſcattered with trees 
and incloſures, projecting into the water 
in the moſt pictureſque ſtile imaginable't 
rocky points breaking the ſhore; and rear» 
ing their bold heads above the water. In 
a 1 a variety that amaes the boe 
| holder, > Chet 
But what finiſhes the ſcene with, en les 
gance too delicious to be imagined, is, this 
beautiful ſheet of water being dotted with 
no leſs. than ten iſlands, diſtinctly com- 
manded by the eye; all of the moſt ba- 
witching beauty. The large one preſents 
a waving various line, which riſes from the 
water in the moſt pictureſque incqualities 
of ſurface: high land in one place, low in 
another; clumps of trees in this ſpot, ſeats 
tered ones in that; adorned by a fatm- 
houſe on the water's edge, and backed with 


a little wood, vyeing in ſimple elegance 


with Boromean palaces: Some of the ſmaller 
illes riſing from the lake like little hills of 
wood, ſome only ſcattered with trees, _ 

others of graſs of the. fineſt verdure; a 


more beautiful variety no where to be * | 
Strain 
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Strain your imagination to command 
che idea of ſo noble an expanſe of Wa- 
ter thus glorioully « environed ; ſpotted with 
illands more beautiful than would have if- 
ſued from the pencil of the happieſt painter. 
Picture the mountains rearing their ma- 
jeſtic heads with native ſublimity ; the vaſt 
3 projecting their terrible craggy 
And in the path of beauty, the 
— incloſures of the moſt charming 
verdure, hanging to the eye in every pic- . 
tureſque form that can grace a landſeape, 
with the moſt exquiſite touches of Ia belle 
nature If you raiſe your fancy to ſome- 
thing infinitely beyond this aſſemblage of 
rural elegancies, you may have a faint no- 
tion of the unexampled beauties of this 
| raviſhing landſcape: | SIREN. 2.0 * 
As I next reſume intelligence of "EY 
beadry: with the county of e 1 
85 aun Were conclude this letter, | _— 
Tam, Sis, Se. | 
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RETURNING NG to Kendal 1 took the 

road to Burton, paſſing through a 
country various in 'reſpe& of culture: 
Around that town, particularly about Halme, 
their ſoil is a light loam on a lime ſtone, 
with ſome of ſand, letts from 64. 8d. to 31. 
an acre; average about a guinea. 


Farms from 20 J. to 80 J. a year. | 


As to their courſes they did not uſe o 
fallow at all, but now they are, l 


1:27 Fallow 


- 2. Wheat 
4 Barley | | 
3. Oats and then let i it Le t to \grazo 
itſelf. ee 
aK e 


2. Wheat 
3. Barley 

4. Clover 

5. Wheat Tal $498 

6. Oats FF 
7. Barlex | 1 
8. Oats, 
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8. Oats, and then lye as before; 
for this theſe ſlovens deſerve to 
be hanged. 

of whit they ſow two ro buſhels, about | 
Michaelmas, and reap from twelve to fifteen. 
For barley they plough twice, ſow not quite 
three buſhels, about the end of April or 
the. beginning, of May, and reckon the 
average produce at twenty. They plough 
But once for oats, ſow four buſhels about 
the time of barley ſowing ; the crop twenty⸗ 
four. They cultivate ſome beans, plough 
once, ſow two buthels in March or April, 
| ever hoe, but gain on an average m— 
three buſhels They plough' once for 
peaſe, ſow a buſhel and half, and gain from 
none at all to fifteen buſhels. For rye they 
likewiſe give but one earth; ſow two 
buſhels; the crop from twelve th fifteen. 
They ſtir twice for turneps, know no- 
thing of hoeing; the average value per 
acre, 5 I. or 6/. Thomas Richardſon has 
had crops that he would-not! take 12 J. an 
acre for; but ſuch extravagant prices are 
not in the leaſt owing to goed huſbandry, 
but the ſcarcity of the commodity. They 
uſe them for cows, ſheep, Sc. Cc. Clo- 
ver is not very common, but they ſow it 
with 


an 


| (#1 
uch barleys they get 15 Cut. of hay off 
it the firſt crop, and 10 or 12 Cir. the 
ſecond; but ſometimes they feed one crop. 

Their culture of potatoes is as follows: 
They dung the lay ground well; lay the 
| flices (18 18 buſhels) on the dung, and then 
dig trenches two ſpits wide, and cover the 
ſetts, which are laid ſeven inches ſquare, 
with the turfs and moulds that riſe: If 
weeds come they are drawn. out by hand. 
The crop, upon an average, 180 buſhels 
per acre. Barley they ſow after them, 
and get thirty buſbels. an acre. * is 
the laay- bed way. 

As to manure, they can 6 boaſt 
a little, for lime is in uſe among them, 
but it has been only for two or three years; 
they lay 90 or 100 buſhels an acre on to 
fallow for wheat, coſts. 4 d. per buſhel; 
they do not pare and burn; ſtack their hay 
in houſes, — know nothing of chopping 
their ſtubbles. 

Good graſs letts from 2 J. to 37. They 
uſe. it. chiefly for the dairy: An acre and a 
quarter, or an acre and an half, they reckon 
ſufficient for the ſummer feed of a cow ; 
and an acre to keep four or five ſheep. 
Tbeir breed of cattle is the long horned. 

The 


The product of a cow,-6/. 6s. to yl. They 
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give four gallons of milk per day, on an 
average. To ten cows, they keep two or 
three ſwine. The winter food hay and 
ſtraw; of the firſt, about an acre and 
half. The ſummer joiſt, 35 6. A dairy- 


| maid, they reckon, can take care of eight 


cows; calves ſuck from five to fix weeks, 
both for rearing and butche. 
Sheep they reckon, I know not for het | 


_ reaſon, hurtful among milch 'cows; their 


flocks are from twenty to one hundred and 


fifty, the profit 5 g. or 65. per ſheep 3 keep 


them all the year in the field; the medium 
of their cs 5 or 74. from ye to 42 


per 16. 


In the tillage of thetr "ON they 1 6 
four horſes neceſſary for fifty acres of ara- 


ble land, uſe three or four in a plough, and 
do three rood a day. The annual expence 


of keeping a horſe they reckon 6 J. They 
break up their ſtubbles for a fallow in 
March ; plough in general about five or 
fix inches deep; the: oommon Ow 85. an 
acre. 21 [ | 

Two ſhillings a ye the hire of a cart 
wi ne: | | | | 


0 
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One hundred pounds they reckon ſuffi- 


cient for ſtocking a farm'of 50.4. a year. 
Tythes are generally taken in kind, 
Poor rates 3d. in the pound ; they ſpin 
flax and wool. Moſt of them drink tea 
OO TITn 
Eſtates are either large, or under. 100 J. 
a year: Very few e of 1 3. 4» 
or- $004 © year. -. | 


The farmers do not carry their corn 


above three miles. 


The following ſketches of ms will | 


give an idea of their general my. 
55 acres in all 
o arable 
L. 56 rent 
4 horſes 
Io cows 
4 young cattle l 
2 fatting beaſts 
1,009 | 
ff labourer. 
Fs 45 ; 
70 acres in all 
50 arable 
. 65 rent 
F Jhorſes 


x I2 COWS 
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2 fatting beaſts 
5 young cattle 
3 30 ſheep. 


Iman 


I maid 
I labourer. 
Another, 6. 
35 acres in all 
30 arable 
L. 35 rent 
4 horſes 
4 cows 
6 young cattle 
1 boy 
1 maid. 
Another, 
46 acres in a 
38 arable 
L. 40 rent 
4 horſes 
6 cows 3 
4 young cattle 
20 ſheep _ 


T man. 


bs A B O v R. 
In harveſt, 1 s. a day and boards. 
In Hay: time, Gitte, 5 


4 


* 4 » * 
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In winter, 6 d. and ditto. | 
Reaping per acre, 85. to 8s. 6 4. 
Ditching, 63 d. a rood. r 
Head-tnant's wages; gi. to rok © 
Next ditto, 6 J. * OA 

Boy of ten or twelve years J k 

Dairy maid, 4/. 4s. 
Other ditto, os. to 3/. 3% © © 
Women per day m Hatch; 5d. and board, 
In hay time, 6 d. and ditto. 
In winter, 4 d. and dito. 


0 IMPLEMENTS, Ge. 
No waggon. 

A cart, 4 U. _ 

A plough, 

A harrow, Fred | 

Few rollers. © © 

A ſeythe, 2 6. 3 d. fee 
ahl 
Eaying a ſhare and coulter, e 
ne Te. 4 N 


PROVISIO Ca ; 
DOIN leſs than 14 
Batter, FI 718 9. 
Beef, 249. 


Oz Mutton 


ES L 196 35 

„ ©: ; 

Veal, 24 \ > 

Pork, 44. x oa | 

Milk, + a quart new, three quarts ic 
for 19. . 

Potatoes, 8 d. a peck, a 

Candles, 61 d. ES 

Soap, 6d. „ . 01 

Labourer's houſe cent. I ge.t to 30 4. 

— firing, 255. to 309. 


Lancaſter is a flouriſhing town, well 
ſituated for trade, of which it carries on a 
pretty -briſk one; poſſeſſing about 100 fail 
of ſhips, ſome of them of a good burthen, 
for the African and American trades; the 
only manufactory in the town is that of 
cabinet ware; here are many cabinet- 
makers, who work up the mahogany 
brought home in their on ſhips, and re- 
export it to the Weſt Indies, &c. Gc. It 
is a town that increaſes in buildings; hav- 
ing many new piles, much ſuperior to the 
old ſtreets, and rl raiſed of white 
ſtone and ſlate. 

At Kabers the ſoil is chiefly, FRG but 
they have ſome light loam and ſome ſand; 
lets at an average for 17 5. an acre. Fe arms 
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Ther | 


oy | 
ki Their courſe, n 
PL th 1. Fallow-w-r 
N Barley # 
ae e 3. Oats 55 85 
21, © 4s. Fall, 
: . Wheat 

. Beans 


0s 1 531 


7. Oats. n, 5 
About Cocteram they. break n and fo 
I. Peaſe „ 

2. Barley Xn 
3. Oats. 


For wheat they ch chanel times, fos 
pe buſhels and a half, often in February 
and March, and get about twenty-ſix i in re- 
turn. F or barley they ſtir three times, ſow 
three buſhels about May day, and gain 
thirty in return. They give but one 
ploughing for oats, ſow fix buſhels, and gain 
forty in return. They ſtir but once for 
beans, ſow four buſhels, broad caſt, the be- 
ginning of March, and reckon the ave- 
rage produce at thirty- ſix buſhels. For 
peaſe they plough but once, ſow three 
buſhels, at the time with beans; the crop 
thirty buſhels. For rye they plough thrice, 
ſow three buſhels, and gain four quarters in 
return. 
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But few turneps cultivated: The method 


is to plough twice for them, neyer hoe; the 


average value 8]. Uſe them for beaſts 
and ſheep, 

For potatoes they geh Hrs, dung 
the land well, and dibble them in eight or 
ten inches ſquare ; they afterwards weed 
them by hand : The crop from 100 to 200 
buſhels, at from 1 5. to 15. 4 4. a buſhel: 


They ſow wheat after them, and get very 


fine crops, much ſuperior to their com- 


mon ones, 
As to manures, marle is 110 grand one, 


| which: is found under all this Sate and 


ly wichin fixteen or twenty inches 
of the fut face; z it lies in beds, many of 
them of a vaſt depth, the bottoms of home 
pits not being ond: It is White, and as 
ſoft and ſoapy ax butter. They ay about 
an hundred two horfe cart bas to an acre, 
but ſome farmers leſs, on to lays and ftub- 


bles; It laſts a good i 4 age Ws for 
twenty years; coſts abaut 4 l. 105. an acre. 


Their hay they ftack in houſes. 


Good Prad letts for 26 f. i acre; is 
vod chiefly for dairying; one acre and a 


quarter: they reckon e enough for a cow in 


ſummer, and one {gre to four ſheep. They 
- marle 
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marle à good deal, and find it a fine im- 
provement, making the graſs fatten well, 
and excellent for milk. Their breed of 

cattle the long horned. They reckon the 
profit of a cow at 4 J. and a middling one 
to yield fix gallons of milk a day. The 
winter food ſtraw and hay, of the latter an 


Y | acre and quarter: Keep about a pig to two 


_ cows 3 and reckon à dairy maid to ten or 
twelve. The ſummer joiſt is 305. keep 
them in winter in the houfe. 

Their ſwine they fat to 40. 104. of 51. 
value. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from twenty 
to 400, having ſome commons in the neigh- 
bourhood; and reckon the profit at 7s. 6d. 
or 85s. a head: Keep them all the SY on 
the commons: Their Heeces weigh, ata 
medium, 36. 

In tillage they accoufit fix hdrſes neceſ- 
fary for fifty acres of arablè land; uſe fix 
in a plough, and do an acre 4 day. The 
annual expence per horſe 4). 156. None 
of them cut ſtraw into chaff, The time 
of breaking up their ſtubbles for a fallow 
is Candlemas ; plough generally fot ot five 
inches deep. The hire of 2 cart and three 

f e is * 64. a _ 
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They reckon 1 50 J. neceſſary for hiring 
and ſtocking a farm of 50. a year. | 

| Tythes compounded . 

Rates 3d. in the pound. The — 1 
ment of the poor women, and children 
ſpinning flax. 

Leaſes are both for terms of years and 
for lives, 

The farmers carry ies corn. fourteen 
miles. 

The following 9 are the. particulars of 
ſome farms in this country. 

| 45 acres in all 
J 
4. o rent e 
| 4 horſes 7 ; 
Wit | 725 4 co W | TIS 
3 HF 6 young catiſle 
4 „ £5 ns 
| | 53225; 
5 1 man 
| 524" -+ 11: 4a. 
E „ r 
| : „ „  r:ploogh - 
ll 1 | „ 75 
= 1 Another. . 
—_ SIT” 62 acres in all e 
16 arabe 


i! 
12 
Il * * 1 5 
ö — 5 N 
| 1 : 
| ; , * - 
. 5 , 


46 graG 
5 ” © -: 
, $ horſes. 
10 cows. - 
8 young cattle 
3 fatting beaſts 
30 ſheep Fs 
I man 
1 maid 
1 boy 
2 8 
6 \ 
Another, 
70 acres in all 
30 arable . 
NES. % 0146 7 
1 Thy ee 7145. oi 17D 0 noma 
12 cows” | | 
"8 young cattle | 
5 fatting beaſts 
4 ſheep 
1 man 
1 boy 
1 maid 
1 labourer 
2 ploughs 


4 carts. Dy 5 
2 
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1 A 
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1 
x 
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32 
. 
1 
2 
us © 
1 
£ 
ih ; 
1 
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85 
3 
1 
8 
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LABOUR. 


In harveſt, 15. and board. 

In hay time, ditto. 

In winter, 6d. and ditto. 

Reaping wheat, 6 5. 6d. 
N barley, 6 5. 95 
—.atꝗs, 59. ä 8 
6 beans, 65. Hifi 1 
Mowing graſs, 25. and ale. 

Ditching, 6 d. to 8 d. per rood. 

Firſt man's wages, 91. 

Next ditto, 5 J. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 404: 35: 

A dairy maid, 3 7). 

Other ditto, 40 5. to 50 . 
Women per day in harveſt, 8 d. aud board. 

In hay time, 6 d. and ditto. 

In winter, 4 d. and ditto. + _ | | 

They reckon the value of a man's s board, 
* and lodging, 3.5. 6 d. a . 


* 


IMPLEMENTS, Ge. 


No waggons. | 
= A cart, 8 J. tog/. Bin x 
It | | A plough, «Za e 7] 
1 A harrow, 11-5. | „ 


7 509 * 
A PR 25. 6 d. ATE | 
A ſpade, 3 5. care bs 
Laying a ſhare, 84. + 1 
* N Foulter, * 


. 110 bor 1 \ 
A 52h s, ad] cel 
Butter, 8 4 1662; 


Beef, 21 l. | 
oY " T 
: 7 5 7 
1 x WY 8 8 1 * C1404 7% j 
2 * — * —. 5 . 2 * 
* a K * 2 * 
| 9 | ae n e 7 
% +. - # 34 {3 
* 


Milk, 4 n. 
Potatoes, 3 4. e 1 | 
Turneps, 15 4. _ ne elastic zn 
Candles, 71 4. 6 en 
Soap, Gd. dn 
eee beben Joo 8 4a | 
———-Fiing, DoD! 8 pon VIVSIE 
rn 105. 6 4. | 


Around ankert are ſeveral variations | 
which deſerve os, The foils are clay, 
black moory, on clay, and light loam; 
letts on an average at 17 6. an acre. Farms 
from Ph to 150 J. a year. Their courſe, 


. Fallow 
* Wheat 


9 


4 ot 


3+ Beans 


[7 
1 A pep 
25 — 0 
5 Oats, and then left to Nals it- 
ſelf, and they affured me very gravely the 
graſs was excellent: They plough thrice 
for wheat, fow three buſhels a fortnight be- 
fore Michaelmas,. and reckon thirty-five 
| buſhels the average produce. For barley 
they ſtir from one to four times, ſow-three 
buſhels per acre the end of April; and gain 
thirty buſhels an acre. For oats they 
plough but once, ſow ſeven buſhels an acre 
in March, and gain on an averageforty+five 
buſhels. They ſtir bat once for beans; ſow 
four buſhels and a half, broad caſt; both 
under furrow, and above, the end of Fe. 
bruary or beginning of March; never hoe 
them: They gain thirty buſhels. So nei- 
ther peaſe nor rye, and ſcarce any! turneps. | 
Clover with both barley and oats'; 2 of | 
nerally mow it for hay. 
7 For potatoes they dig all the Land nine 
inches deep, and then 1255 it well; dibble 
in the ſetts nine inches aſunder; 1 8 a 
. peck to ſet a perch of twenty one feet: 
| They hand-weed them, and gain upon an 
| average three buſhels and a half per perch, 
| 1 "GL pou 
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or 450 buſhels per acre; after them they ow: 
corn of all forts, and get great crops - 
. Marle is their principal manure, both 
bid black, blue, ſandy, and ſome ſhell 
marle. They ſometimes find perfect cocle 
and periwinkle ſhells, nine yards deep, in 
beds of marle. The ſurface is from one to 
four feet of thickneſs above it: Twenty- 
three ſquare yards does an acre. It is 
quite ſoft and ſoapy. The land will be for 
ever the better for it: It does beſt on light 
ſoils. The marle huſbandry here is to 

plough three years, and let it lie three. 
They find a ſecond, and even a third marl- 
ing, to anſwer well: The e expence | 
about 40. per acre. 
Lime they alſo uſe: Lay 50 windles per 
acre, at Is. 4d. per windle ; and ſometimes 
up to 80 and 100; the expence to 51. 
and 6/. 105. per acre; laſts generally four 
or five years in great heart; but, with very 
good management, for twenty years. 
Good graſs letts from 30. to 356. an 
acre, they uſe it chiefly for cows, and rec- 
kon an acre and a quarter. ſufficient for the 
ſummer feed of a cow, and four ſheep to 
the acre. They manure their ; paſtures 
with both marle and lime. The breed of 
* ; 1 9 their | 
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their eattle long horned. And ir wih not 
here be amiſs to remark, that Lancaſhire 
is fathous for this long horned” breed, ſo 
that cows, which come of thorough. bred 
bulls (and they are very curious in their 
breed) will fell at very high prices, . to 
20 and 30. a cow, if they promiſe” well 
for producing good bulls, which Want 
fell for 100 A or 200 fl. a bull. 72 
They fat their oxen to > forty and b 
ſtone. | 

Their Sine, in common, to twenty | 
ſtone: :: One in particular, to thirty. 
They reckon the product of a cow frons 
g4. ro g. to 4. Keep ſcarce any ſwine 
the more upon account of their dairies. 
Feed thein cows in winter upon ſtraw and 
hay; and:reckor an acre of the latter ne- 
ceſſary. The ſummer joiſt 206. to 30 4. 
Kerp mem in borh field and houſe in the 

winter. 

Their flocks of ſheep 


rife from twenty to 


two hundred, calculate the profit at 45. or 
55. keep them in both winter and ſpring 
on tie commons: The mean e pe 
fleece 3. 

They reckon twelve: or Aktes horſes 


rad for — * of * 


of arable land. UG four in a caged 


do an acre a day. The — > 'of 


keeping horſes 5/7. 19s. each. The ſum- 


mer joiſt 30s. to 50 6. and:35. 64, a week. 
They break up their ſtubhles for a fallow 


in March; plough in general ſiæ inches 


deep. The price per acre 8 4. Know no- 
thing of chopping ſtraw for chaff. Hire 
of a cart, three horn * a driver, 4.5. a 


day. 


to ſtock a grazing one of 1 50 l. a year; but 


200 J. ſufficient for the common ones of 


100 J. a year. 


Land ſells at from thirty to , Greg years 


purchaſe. 


Tythes both at and com pounded 
for. 


Poor rates in Garſtang cd. in the pound; 


in villages 24. They * cotton and flax. 
All drink tea. „ a 
But few ſmall eſtates. . | 

The farmers carry their corn | nas 
EC | 

Many leaſes for 9 lives; and ſome 
on terms of years. ebe 


In the ſtocking of 1 500. e 


The 


ODE Bn) er 1 1 0 r 
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— 
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The following particulars of "ey will 


ſhew the general e of _ 7 


200 acres in al! 
/ Jaarable'.: .: wap Nioi n 
| 130 graſs | HSA: d = ; I 
:26G-280ireat-::- 2 
12 horſes 
10 cπw 
8 fatting beaſts | 
25 young cattle 
50 ſheep | 
1 ...2 MER, - | N 
2 boys [ot e 
2 maids 
| MS... i ian 
Another, 67 
160 acres in all 
60 arable | 
100 graſs 5 
L. 140 rent | 
9 horſes 
135 cows 
18 young cattle 
4 fatting beaſts 
200 ſheep (common right) 
1 man 
2 maids . 


e Ev 8 boys 


{ 09 ] 
3 * 2 
3. boys 8 9 70 W 10 £193 10. YOU 
- 
labo e 
1 2 a Uurers. 4 5 % Disc Vis 
* N 
Another, 
$5878 banden V0 eino 
by 
50 arahle * 5 (7 TT. ! 
= I x * 
60 gras ib bus d 1 eine nl 
gc hg * 1 7 4 p # ao 7 7 
eee 1.1.4MI 


Sw 9 — £ 


* 
* 
. 

2 
* " # 
, 


5 
4 I - 


22 Scat? 0 
8 15 young cattle . 

* | * fy 
£2 2 fatting be 8 . 

ea | 7 * * 

8 28 1 4418 


26 ſheep ASL 


I maid | | 100i WOTIEN-:H 
2 boys | _ OT, 7 
x labourer; > : 
E X 'B*0 Far Nl 
In harveſt, 15. a prone 0 
In hay -time, 10 2 
In winter, 6 d. and ditto. 8... 380 
Reaping wheat, 6. I 


barley, 5.5. G.. e 997% 
oats, 5 5. 6 d. | N > 
beans, 75. to 85s. 6d.-" 7 
Ditching, 3 d. to 5 d. E 
Firſt man's wages, 10/, © 
Next ditto, 7 /. 0 
Vo. III. = Boy 


er ee er ee ²³ Ee eeeeEeeeeeE——————— 
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Boy of ten or twelve Fw 386. 

Dairy maid, 3 J. 10. 
Other ditto, 3 J. con 

Women per day, in harveſt, 64 and board. 

In hay-time, 5 d. and dne. oy 
ENG 4d. and ditto. 7 00 


8 N 


IMPLEMENTS, Se. 


Scarce any * but coming into uſe 
ſlowly. 8 
A m4 _— 8 82 
A plough, 205. NEE: 1 
— 105. - . cc. 
No rollers. 5 
A ſeythe, 35. 6d. 110408 7 

„ 43 
: Shocing, 15. 4d. 7 aq ST 
PR o v8 1 ONs, 9 
Bread Oat, 2 and 14, per 1 0 int £1 
Cheeſe, 3d. n LD JEW QCLGE I; 
Butter, 7d. 16 . 22108 
Beef, 3 d. i 8 47 248 1 
„„ 
t ie 
Candles, bis. ic; esd nem m1 
Soap, 6 d. . 5 720 £ 


/ 


2 1 


Labourer's houſe- rent, 15 4. to 40. 8 
| A 30 4 looms 


» 


BUILDING. ene 


Oak Kante Is. 6.1 to 0 3. vo gde | 
EF ::--- . Pp OY OD 
Elm, 15.4 4. 3% NE 
Soft woods, 53. Mm | 
Maſon per day, 1s. 64. and beet. A Se 
| Carpenter, Yo So moon 
Walling, 7 d. a yard the uk 4 
From Garſtang to Wigan land letts 
from 154. to 31. an acre, average 255. 
and farms riſe from 30 J. to 100 J. a year. 
From Wigan to Warrimgton land: from 
15 56. to 3 J. 10 f. and farms 15 J. to 1000. 
a year. At Warrington the manufactures 
of ſail-cloth and ſacking are very conſi- 
derable. The firſt is ſpun by women and 
girls, who earn about 2d. a day. It is 
then bleached, which is done by men; who 
earn 10. a week; after bleaching it is 
wound by women, whoſe earnings are 25. 
6d. a week; next it is warped by men, 
who earn 75. a week; and then ſtarched, 
the earnings 105. 6 d. a week. The laſt 
operation is the weaving, in which the men 
| P = : "earn 


2 
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earn 96. the women go Sz bu 64. 
a week. 
The ſpinners in the acking branch earn 
65s. a week, women; then it is wound on 
bobbins by women and children, Whoſe 
earnings are 4d. a day; then the ſtarchers 
take it, they earn 65. a week; after 3 
it is wove by men, at 95. a week. The 


fail-cloth Ok 9 9 300 Weavers, Noh | 


every 11 55 RD 

During the war 85 fail NY branch 
was very briſk, grew. a little faint upon the 
Peacs, but is nom and has been for ſome. 
time pretty well recovered, though not to 
be ſo good as in the war. The ſacking 

manufacture Was, better alſa in W a War 5) 
hut is always briſk. 

The ſpinners never Gand ſtill * wagt of 
work; they always: have it if they pleaſe ; 
but weavers: ſometimes are idle for want of 
yarn, which, conſidering the number of 
poor within reach, (the ſpinners of tho 
lacking live 1 in 9 Is n | 
_ to think 


FR 8 Here 


f »n 1 
Here is Her wile a mall — cefy; 
which employs two or 300 children, 
who earn from 15. to 25. a week. 
Another of ſhoes for exportation, that 
employs four or 500 hands r wo 
earn 9 5. a week. 


PROVISIONS, * 


Bread—oat and barley mixed. 

Butter, 73 d. 16 . 

Cheeſe, 31 d. 

Mutton, 3 4. 

Beef, 32. 

Veal, 3 4. 

Pork, © - ul 
Bacon, 64. | TED 
Milk, d. | Ha ike, oe 456 
Potatots, 31 d. a peck. WIPE 
Poor's houſe rent, 20s. to 305. 

firing, 163 6. 


that the whole theſs üben are 


| very advantageous, a8 thy employ above 


11,000 hands. 


At Bowls, between Warrington 4 | 


Preſcot, the ſoils are clay and rich loam, 
letts from 10s, to 25. an acre. Farms 


1 5 X 3 


" 
of 
* 3 2 
„„ e eo, ee ng, 
** r — r 8 


n 


n 


* 


ET _—© 
from 20 J. to. 801. a year. Their 
courſes, O T0 Ow3Z td | 
1. Fallor: on 417 
FFF 
£ * 8 F ci 32 18 11 75 . r 
af Oats. . f 


1. Fallow 
8 A | 
4. Clover. : N 


Of wheat they get fixtoay buſhels per 
acre; oats twenty-five, and beans ſixteen. 
Their principal manure is marle; lay on an 
acre two or three rood, at eight ſquare 
yards each, coſts 3/. an acre, and laſts good 
ſeven or eight years: Uſe it chiefly for clay 
ſoils. Lime they lay on warm dry lands, 
125 buſhels per acre, coſts, v3. 104 or 41. 
They plough up their ſtubbles at Candle- 
mas for a fallow. The 88 of : a cow 
they reckon at 34, . 

The following are he narticulare of 
| ſore farms in this neighbourhood. | 


40 acres in aal! 
12 arabe IIS 
SR: > < 07 01 61,4109 


y £-50 rent "Ig 
| 3 horſes 


\ 
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3 horſes 


4 cows 


6 young cattle 


— Jr dill. 
5 Another, | 
+ +. bg acres in all. 
20 arable. 
45, graſs 


£58 rent 
4 horſes 


"cos... - 
6 young cattle 
20 ſheep 
1 man 
RS 7 
„ 


90 acres in all 


30 arable 
60 graſs 
L. 85 rent 
6 horſes 

! IO cows 


414 young cattle 7 | 


20 ſheep 
r 
1 maid 


1 boy. wo 
als > 
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The town of Liverpool is too famous i in 
the trading world to allow me to paſs it 
without viewing: T watted/to-be informed 
of a few particulars relative to the ſhipping, 
imports, exports, and riſe and fall of their 
commerce, a little of which I gained, tho 
by no means what I wifhed. I walked 
over the town for a view of the publick 
buildings, &c. the following are en mi- 
nutes I took. 

The exchange is a duatangtlar build- 
ing ſurrounding a cont, hich is incloſed 
by a double row of Tu/can pillars, and over 
them another of Corintbian ones; but the 
area is ſo ſmall, that it has more the ap- 
pearance of a well than the court of an edi- 

fice. In this building is the aſſe 
ſixty-five feet by twenty-five; Advdſomely : 
fitted up; but the muſic-· gallery at one end 
is a mere over-grown ſhelf; the common 
blunder in nine aſſembly- rooms out of 
ten. The card room is prepoſterous; a 
narrow flip of about eleven feet wide; fo 
that Lillipurian card tables muſt" be made 

on purpoſe for the room, of no Paſſage re- 
main around them for ſpectators. From 
the cupola on the top of the building is a 


vey. fine view of the town. 38 
The 


LA 
The new church, dedicated to St. Paul: 
is a building that does credit to the town: 
It ſtands in the centre of a ſquare, ſo that 
you may view it to much better advantage 
than its nameſake at London; but though 
Handſome in ſeveral reſpects, yet will it by 
no means Rand To well the teſt of exarninga- 
tion. The enpola is by no theans ſtriking ; 
it does not riſe in a bold file; its being 
ribbed into an octogon is diſadvantageous 
nor is there ſimplicity enough in the lan- 
terfi. There is a great heavineſs in the 
breadth of the ſpace between the capitals 
of the pillars and the cornice. Within 
there is a central circular area of forty feet 
diameter, incloſed by pillars of the Ine 


order: There is much lightneſs, and a 


ſimple elegance in it that is. pleafing; but 
all hurt by the abſurdity of the ſquare cor- 
nices above the pillars, which projet fo 
much as to be quite diſguſting. This 
church was raiſed at the expence of th 
pariſh, and coſt 12, 0 ]. Sit 
But the glory of Liverpool is the docks 
for the ſhipping, which are much ſuperior 
to any mercantile ones in Britam: One 
very fine new one, of à circular form, is 
finiſhed, and defended by a pier, all excel- 
1 lently 
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n well faced with ſtone, and perfectly 5 
ſecure from ſtorms. Out of this i is an en- 
trance into another, called the New Dock, 
now executing, of a large ſize, capable of 
containing ſeveral hundred ſail, — faced 
in the ſame manner all round with large 
ſtone: Out of this is to be a paſſage into 
another very capacious one, called the Dy 
Pier, and this again leads into two others, 
called the Old and South Docls; and like- 
wiſe has an entrance by the river from the 
ſea: Into this likewiſe open three very 
noble docks for building large ſhips, 'admi- 
rably contrived... Theſe three, Dry Pier, 
and Od and South Docks, are. all totally 
| ſurrounded, by the town, ſo that ſhips. of 
4, 5, 600, and ſome. of goo tons bur- 
then, lay their broad ſides to the quays, 
and goods are hoiſted out of them, even 
into many of the warehouſes of the x mer- 
chants. = 
A little out of ihe town is a very pretty 
new walk, ſpread on one ſide with ſmall 
plantations, and looking on the other down 
upon the town and river: A coffee-houſe, 
Sc. built new upon it: It is lately done, 
and a good improvement. 
e pop vs ee e i: Willing 
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There is a manufacture of porcelane at 
this place, which employs many hands; 
the men earnin it from 71. to 10s. a week, 
Likewiſe a ſtocking manufactory, in which 


they earn from 75. to 96. Alſo two glaſs- 


houſes, in which the cqrmings are 9's. or 
295, a week. 355 15111 
Poor rates in KO 15. in the pound. 


Land, five miles round it, letts, at an 


average at 31s. 6d. per acre. 
They ſuppoſe the number of inhabitant 


to be Near 40,000. 


PROVISIONS, Ge. 


Bread, TY 0 
Butter, 8 d. 18 ., e l de 
Cheeſe, 31 d. | | 

Beef, 24 d. 

Mutton, 35 75 | 
W Ul 

Pork, 44. iN ;8 
Bacon, 7 d. n 
Milk, d. a pint. 

| Potatoes, 3 d. a peck. 

— 7: "AY N 
Poor 8 houſe rent, 20 5. to 30 4. 
—— firing, 15 5. to 205. 


9 The 
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lally during che whole courſe of the war, 
and was at its height when the new regu- 


larions of the American trade took place: 
The ſtopping the trade with the Spaniards 
in America, with ſome other mbaſures at 
that time relative to the Colonies, gave a 
blow to the commerce of this towh, which 
the has not recovered ; fo that they have 
fince been, and are how, much upon the 
decline: A great number of ſhips are laid 
by in the harbour, and a general languor 
ſpread over their whole trade. 
The huſbandry afound Ormfeirh, parti- 
cularly about Haſſall, is as follows: The 
ſoil is in general a ſandy loam ; letts, upoh 
an average, at 15 f. per acre: Farms from 
5 J. to 100. a year, but —y ADSut 401. 
Their courſe is, 
1. Break up the ground, ad 
2. Barley 
3. Wheat 
4. Oats 
5. Vetches 
6. Barley 
75 Clover three or hin THE OR 
then comes to graſs of itſelf, 
and wy fine ꝑraſt it muſt be. 
Ty 
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bey plough five times for wheat, ſow 
a buſhel and half, and reap. from twenty- 
five to thirty- five buſhels. For barley they 
plough thrice, ſow two buſhels and an half, 
and get about twenty in return. They ſtir 
but once for oats, ſow. four buſnels; the 
crop. twenty. For beans they give three 
_ earths, ſow: two buſhels and half, broad 
_ caſt, never hoe them, and get upon an 
average about thirty. They uſe very little 
rye or peaſe. Their clover they reckon; 
more profitable n eon, get N Seat 
cc. 5 
They nud, . to ** for potatoes, 
but have of late changed that method for 
ploughing: They ft them upon both 
graſs and tillage. land, but always dung 
well. The ſoil they prefer is the light 
ſandy. They lay the ſlices in the furrows 
after the ꝑlough, ſo as to come up about 
nine inches aſunder every way; While 
growing they hand weed them. A com- 

mon crop is 150 buſhels ; ; mY a Nerz acre ; 
_ wanth! roi. + 15! 

The principal manure; -uſed heads 10 5 
which they lay upon the ſandy ſoils; it 
colts about 3 J. an acre, and laſts good for 
twenty years; improves beſt for wheat and 

| _ oats. 
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oats. They ſtack their hay in the farm 
yards, but know mn of be the 
corn ſtubbles. (IHE? 4 
Good gras letts at 30 5. an acre; whey! 
18. it both for fatting, dairying, and breed 
ing; two acres they reckon neceſſary to 


ſummer a cow; never manure their graſs. 


5 They reckon the product of a cow at 
57. give upon a medium fix gallons of 
milk a day. They keep about two or 
three hogs to ten. The winter food is hay 
and ſtraw, of the firſt about 120 ſtone (20/5. 
each) is ſufficient; and have it in the houſe 
all winter. The calves they bring up by 
hand, one month for the butcher, and two 


months for rearing. They reckon a dairy- 


maid can take care of ten e The ſum- 
mer joiſt i 20391719 7-4 | 

The flocks of ſheep ale from F"IONTY to 
an hundred ; the profit per head 10s, They 


keep them all winter and ſpring upon graſs. 


The average N ws the HESTON about 


2105 0: 


In their tillage they 1 fix 1 


neceſſary for an hundred acres of arable 


land; uſe two or three in a plough, and 
do an acre a day. The annual expence per 
cal hay The ſummer joiſt 40 . They 

break 
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break up the ſtubbles for a fallow in Fe- 


bruary or March; the common price per 
acre of nt 4 7. to 0 6. They ſtir 
fix inches deep. | 

They know nothing, of; cutting ſtraw 


into chaff. [1260 2 


The hire of a cart, three horſes, and a 


driver per day is 5 7. 
In the hiring and Rockiniz bh farms they 


reckon 1504. 3 . one of 50 l. a 


180 


year. 
Land ſells from thirty to erben pur- 
chaſe. No little eſtate. 
Tythes are taken in Enie 02 


Poor rates 6 d. in the pound: The em- 


ployment ſpinning cotton. Some of them 
| drink —_ rat 8 


The farmers carry their, corn ſeven or 


eight miles. 0: ms 

Leaſes run in e on terms wg years, 

ſeven, fourteen, or OS but ſome 

on three lives. ciouold. ! 

The general economy -wilbke eel from 

the following ſketches : ton! 
400 acres in al! 

100 arable 40.518. 0% 

26a gras .; 2313 ©þ 

L. zoo rent 1491 
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would probably be much better. mung 
public is, however, much indebted to the® 
men for the diſcovery. -- | 
Returning to Warrington, I took. the 

road to Altringbam; the country of various 

ſoils, but chiefly loam and ſand; letts from 

| 2135.10 225. per acre. | About that place 
it is chiefly ſandy and ſome clay, and light 

loam ; letts from 175 C. to 255. an acre. 

Farms from 204. a year to 300 J. The 
courſe of crops © THI IC 3 N 
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1. Fallow- * . | 

2. W | 131 = 0 b 
(is 49 Clover for different tering. - | 
They plough three or four 8 
wheat, ſow two buſhels a fortnight or three 2 
weeks before Michae/mas, and reckon the | = | 
average produce at thirty .buſhels. For | 9 ö 
barley they plough thrice, ſow four buſhels 4 
the beginning of May, and gain in return — 
about thirty- three at a medium. For oats | 


they give but one ploughing, ſow four 
buſhels and a half the beginning of March, 
and get about forty- five at a medium. 
They give two or three earths for beans, 
dibble them in, three buſkels per acre, at Fil 
fix inches aſunder, and hand weed them = | 
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while growing; the crop forty | buſhels. 
They ſow wheat after them, and get good 
crops. For peaſe they alſo plough twice 
or thrice, dibble them as beans, and hand 
weed theny; the crop about three quarters. 
But few turneps are cultivated ; ſuch as 
do ſow them, plough the land three or four 
times; no hoeing. but the crop is thinned 
by hand for ſerving the markets. Average 
value from 4 J. to 10 l. an acre. Uſe them 
for all ſorts of cattle. Clover they ſow 
with barley and oats, uſe it chiefly for hay, 
of which they get two tons per acre at a 
mowing. Tares they ſow for hay, and get 


10 four loads an acre, three-horſe cart loads, 


worth 20 f. a load, and fallow after them 

8 for wheat. Buckwheat they have ſown 
for a dreſſing for wheat, by ploughing it 

in, and find it does beſt on dry ſandy land. 

They dig for potatoes generally after 

oats, dunging the land well; they dibble 

the ſetts in, twenty-two buſhels do an acre. 


Some hand-weed them while growing; 


7 5 others hand- hoe them. The crop about 


zao cut. per acre, (12016. each 3j ſome twice 

as much. Mr. Thomas Warburton, of Al- 
x rringbam, made for ſome years 25 l. a year 

2 one acre of land * potatoes. They 

ſow. 


"Cas 1 


fow wheat or barley after thans and are 


ſure of a great crop. ae 


Matle is their great manure ; they have 
it of: all ſorts, red, white, blue, black, and 


brown; they reckon it does beſt on the 
ground it is under; lay from twenty-four 
to forty ſquare: yards on an acre, Upon 
clay they lay thirty-two; upon ſand forty; 


and upon bog the ſame. It coſts about 
18. a yard. It will be an improvement in 


. ſome meaſure for ever, if not kept too long 


in tillage. They have found from expe- 
rience, en it aten wall to * 
twice. 

Lime they alfo aſe * upon ing athd 
ſand, but = beſt upon the former : They 
lay on an acre eighty or an hundred loads, 


at ten pecks each. Another and excellent 


way of uſing it is, to plant patataes upon 
the ſtuff thrown out of their ditches, and 
afterwards mix it up with lime. It coſts 
1s, a load thirteen miles off. Their boggy 
land they pare and burn. They buy dung 
at Mancheſter at from 4d. to 7d. a ton, 


but agree for it in the Jump. They ſtack 


their hay at home. 1 
Good graſs letts at 305. an acre; ber 


apply it both to fatting and dairying; and 
reckon 
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reckon” that an acre is ſufficient to keep a 
cow through the ſummer; but they both 
dung and marle it. Their breed of horned 
— is the long horns, fat them from 
chirty to fifty ſtone. The product of a 
cow they reckon at 57. 10. and the ave- 
rage quantity of milk five gallons a day. 
They do not keep above two or three hogs 
to twenty-ſix cows. When dry, the winter 
food is ſtraw; but near and after calving, 
hay and ground oats; of the firſt about 
one half or three quarters of an acre. The 
calves do not ſuck above two or three 
weeks for the butcher; but for rearing 
all are brought up by hand. A dairy-maid | 
uſually takes care of ſeven or eight cows. 
The ſummer joiſt is 30s. In the win- 
der they are kept in the houſG. 
ere they fat up to N 
oh | 
The flocks of deep are not many near 
the town, but at a ſmall diſtance they riſe 


from twenty to two hundred; the profit 


they calculate at 105. a head. The winter 
ſpring food is a few turneps, but 'in gene- 
ral graſs alone. The average of fleeces 
about 43/8. 5 
In 


i 
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In their tillage they reckon, i horſes 
neceſſary. for ons hundred acres of arable 


land: They uſe three or four in a plough, 
and do an acre a day. They:oaleulate the 


whole annual expence per horſe at 4 167. 


The ſummer jeiſt 408% The price per 
acre of ploughing is 5 5. 3 d. and th time 


of brealeing 0) bel dabbles for a fallow, 


after the barley ſhwing. The * depth 
five inches. 

They Know "nothing of cutting ſtraw 
into chaff. 

| The hire per Ln 4 of a cart, three harſes, 
EX 4 driver, 54. 


In the hiring and . df farms, they 


reckon that, with particular management, 
a man may ſtock one of 1004, a year for 
200 J. but that for 300 J. many ſuch arg 
taken, That ſum they divide in the fob. 
lowing manner: 
Twenty beaſts, — C. 120 

Five horſes, = „ 
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Land ſells at thirty years pureha . Many 
eſtates of 2 or 300 J. a year. 

Tythes are generally gathered ; poor 
rates from 15. 6d. to 26. 6d. in the pound; 
their employment ſpinning flax and wool. 
All drink tea. 3 

The 
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The farmers carry their corn eight miles. 


Leaſes run from ſeven to fourteen years; 


ſome for three lives. 


The general economy of the country 
will be ſeen from the 1 ſketches 
of farms. _ 
40 acres in 1 
- 10 arable 
30 graſs 
L. 40 rent g © 
2 horſes 15947 N 
7 cons - - iihod's 
2 hong cattle. 
I nou iii Þ 
2 carts e221 . EET 
2 ploughs. _ 
Another, vine 1 
-200 acres in all 
I 00 arable 
100 graſs 15 
„„ 
10 horſes on 
26 cows ' 
5 fatting beaſts 
20 young cattle 
60 ſheep | 
3 men a 
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Another, 


12 1 
2 maids 
2 labourers 

3 ploughs. 


110 acres in all 
40 arable 


70 graſs 


L. o rent = 


4 horſes 
15 cows 
2 fatting beaſts 
8 young cattle 
20 ſheep 
I man 
1 boy 
1 maid 
1 labourer 
2 carts 
2 ploughs. 
Another, n 
3) aeres in ll 


47 rent 
A horſes 


6 cows 


3 fatting 
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3 fatting beaſts 
10 young cattle 
30 ſheep 

1 boy 

1 maid 

1 labourer 

2 carts 


I plough. 


L AB O U R. 
In harveſt, 15. 3 d. or 16. and beer. f 
In hay time, 1s. and beer. 
In winter, 10 d. . 
Reaping wheat, per acre, 3 6. to 44. 
barley, 45. to 55. 
— oats, 3s. to 45. 
a—— beans, 4s. 6d. | 
Mowing graſs, 1s. 6d. to 25. 6d, 
Ditching, 5 d. to 8 d. 
Thraſhing wheat, 15. 2 d. per five buſhels 
barley, 11d. per buſhel. 
oats, 1s. 6d. or 26. per 20 meaſures. 
beans, 15. per five buſhels. 
Digging, 8 d. per rood. . 
Head-man's wages, 61. to 101. 
Next ditto, 5 14. — 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 40 5. 
Dairy maid, 4 J. to 5 J. . 


- 


Other 


TLa@1 
Other ditto, 27. to an. 
Women per day in harveſt, 15. and 1 


| In hay time, 8 d. and ditto. 
Value of a man's board, walking and lodg- 
ing, 35: 6d. a week. | 


IMPLEMENTS, Se. 


Few waggons. 
A cart, 8/7, 
A plough, 20s. 
A harrow, 25. 
A ſcythe, 25s. 6 d. to 3s. 
A ſpade, 45. 
Shoeing, 17. 44. 
PRO VISIONS, 
Bread wheat and barley — 4 
Cheeſe, 31 d. per 16. 
Butter, 7 "4, 18 oz. 
Beef, 2 d. to 214 l. 
Mutton, "2M 1 
Veal, py 
Pork, 34 d. 
Bacon, 7d. ; 
Milk, new,'z d. per pint, tim 5 {per quart 
Potatoes, 45. 6 d. per 2121/6. 


| Labourer's houſe rent, 306. 
| —Firing, 205. 


nlp. 
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BUILDING. 
| Bricks, per thouſand, from 85. 64. to 20 6. 
Oak timber, 8 d. to 27. 
Aſh ditto, 84. 


Maſon per day, 15. 6 d. 
Carpenter ditto, I 4 6 4. 


* 8 t 


I forgot to tell you, that one or two fats 
| ſible farmers in this neighbourhood have 
of late come into the way of making hol- 
low drains for the improvement of their 
wet lands. They dig them from two feet 
to three or four deep, ſet two bricks on edge 
along the bottom, and lay another over 
them in this manner, PI. IV. Fig. 1. They 
are then filled up with the moulds. 
The digging, laing and filling coſt 4. 
a rood. 

From Altvinghans. I took the road to 
Mancheſter, with deſign; not only to 
view the manufactures. of that town, 
but to make it my head quarters from 
thence to go the tour of his Grace the 
Duke of Bridgwater's navigation, about 
which ſuch wonders are abroad; if only 
half are true, I ſhall be not a little en- 
tertained. 33 ot 5 

vol. III. R 4 The 
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The Manchefter. manufactures are divid- 
ed into four branches, 
Ihe fuſtian 
The check 
The hat 
1 The worſted ſmall wares. 
[ | All theſe are ſubdivided into numerous 
branches, of diſtinct and ſeparate work. In 
j Z that of fuſtians are thirteen. 
| | No, x. Corded dimities 
| 2. Velvets 


3. Velverets 
4. Thickſets 
| 5. Pillaws 
| 6. Quilts 
| 7. Petticoats 
| 8. Draw-boys 
| T 9. Diapers 
= 10. Herringbonee 
| 11. Jeans 
12. Jeanets 
| 1 Counterpanes. | 
. Theſe goods are worked up of cotton 
| alone, of flax and cotton, and of Ham- 
Borough yarn. All forts of cotton are 
uſed, but chiefly the Yet Indian. Theſe 
7 branches employ men, women, and chil- 
' dren. 4 {oF 
In 
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In the branch No. 1. Men earn from 2 5. 
to 8 s. week. 
Women the ſame. 
No children employed ia it. 
2. Men from 5 f. to 105. 
Neither women or children. | 
3, and 4. Men from 5 5. to 105. ave- 
rage 5.5. 6d. 
Women as much. 
(Chien ge. 
5. Men from 45. to 54 
Women the fame. 
Children 25. 6 d. 
6, and 7. Men from 6s. to 125. 8 
Neither women or children. | | 5 
8. Men, at an average, 6 f. but a boy 
paid out of it. 
No women. 
9. Men from 4s. to 65. 
; Women as much, 
Do children. 
10. All children, 15. 6 4. 
11. Men from 4s. to 10 5. 
No women or children. 
12. Women 15. 69. to 35. 64. 
Children the fame. 
13. Men from 3s. to 75. 
Neither women or children. 


R-'2: Theſe 
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Theſe branches of manufacture work 

both for exportation and home conſump- 
tion : Many low priced goods they make 
for North America, and many fine ones for 
the Weſt Indies. The whole buſineſs was 
exceedingly briſk during the war, and very 
bad after the peace; but now are pretty 
good again, though not equal to what they. 


were during the war. All the revolutions 


of late in the North American affairs are 
felt ſeverely by this branch. It was never 
known in this branch that poor people ap- 
plied for work but could not get it, except 
in the ſtagnation cauſed by the ſtamp act. 

I enquired the effects of high or low 


prices of proviſions, and found that in the 
former the manufacturers were induſtrious, 


and their families ealy and happy; but that 


in times of low. prices the latter. ſtarved ; 


for half the time of the father was ſpent at 


the ale-houſe. That both for the good of 
the maſters, and the working people, high 
prices were far more advantageous than 
low ones: And the higheſt that were ever 


known much better than the loweſt. 


All in general may conſtantly have work 


that will: And the employment is very re- 
1 152 The maſter manufacturers not ſtay- 


\ 


- 
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ing 1 orders before the people are ſer to 
work, but keep, on the contrary, a great 


many hands in pay, in expectation of the 


ſpring orders. | 
The principal ſub-diviſtons of the check 


branch are the following. 


"Fe 1. Handkerchiefs. 
2. Bed ticking. | 
3. Cotton hollands. 
4. Gowns. 
5. Furniture checks. 
6. Silk and cotton nn. 
7. Souſees. 
8. Damaſcus's. b 
9. African goods, in imitation of 
the Eaſt Indian. | 
Theſe branches employ both men, wo- 
men, and children; their earnings as 
"I 1. Men 76. 35 
Women 75. 
Children 25. to 56. 
. Men 6s. to 105. DER 
Neither women or children. | 
3. Men 77. 
Women 7. 
Children a few, 2 8. to 35 
4. Men 85. 1 0 
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Neither women or children. 
3... 
7. 
No children. 
6. Men 7. 6 d. 
Neither women or children. 
7. Men 75. 6 d. 
Neither women or children. 
8. Men 7s. 6d. | 
Neither women or children. 
9. Men from 65. to 95. 
Women the ſame. 
No children. 
Moſt of theſe articles have many pre- 
parers; among others, — 
Dyers at 75. 6 d. 
Bleachers 6s. 64. 
Finiſhers 7 C. 6 d. 
The check branch, ike the fuſtian, 
works both for exportation and home con- 


ſumption, but vaſtly more for the former 


than the latter. During the war the de- 


mand was extremely briſk ; very dull upon 


the peace, but lately has ariſen greatly, 


though not equal to the war; and the in- 


terruptions cauſed by the convulſions in 


America, very ſeverely felt by every work- 


man in this branch : * one ever offered for 
I | Es. 


\ 
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work but they at once had it, except upox. 
the regulations of the colonies cutting off 

their trade with the Spaniards, and the 
ſtamp act. The laſt advices received from 
America have had a ſimilar effect, for many 
hands were "Oe off in conſequence of 
them. 
In the hat branch the principal b 
fions are, | | 
I. Preparers. 

2. Makers. 

3. Finiſhers. 

4. Liners. | 

5. Trimmers. 
They employ both men, women, and 


* 
— 


children, whoſe earnings are ſomewhat 


various. | 5 
Ws I. No men. 1 
MWMomen, 357 69. to 75. ; 
No children. 

2. Men 75. 6d. 
. ̃ 
Children, 25. 6 d. 1 to 64. 

: 3. Men, 12 4. 
No vromen. 
Children, 75. 6d. 
4. No men. 
Women, 45. to 71. "Ty . 
R 4 Chil- 


2 


[ 1. 5 
| | Children, 25. 6 64. to 6, 

ll - {© ©. 5+ No-men. ..c. 

| | Women, 45. EY 
| 


Children, 25..6 d. to 65s. 


| This Tab works chiefly for 8 
| | tion ; during the war it was ſurprizipgly 


briſk ;- after the peace quite low; r i 


| has been middling. © 

1 In the branch of ſmall wares are ume- 
1 - -_rous little articles, but the earnings in ge- 

= neral run as follow : _— 


- 


4 


Men from 5 f. to 125. 1 
| : Women from 2 s. 6 4. to 75 4. 5 

5 Children from 15. 6 d. to 6. 
| The number of ſpinners employed in 
| and out of Mancheſter is immenſe ; they 
| reckon 30,000 fouls in that town ; 3. and 
| Jedes manufacturers employed we of it. 

Cotton ſpinners ain. 

YH Women, 2-. to "FM 8 
| Girls from fix to twelve years, 17. to 
I 0d--. 
| 


In general all theſe branches find, that 


their beſt friend is high prices of proviſions: 2 


| I TI was particular in my enquiries on this 
head, and found the ſentiment univerſal : 


their. families, are in ſuch times better 


| | The manufacturers themſelves, as well as 
| 
| 


; cloathed, 
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cloathed, better fed, happier, and i in eaſier 
| circumſtances than when prices are low 
for at ſuch times they never worked ſix 
days in a week; numbers not five, nor 
even four; the idle time ſpent at alehouſes, 
or at receptacles of low « iverſion ; the re- 
mainder of their time of little value; for 
It is a known fact, that a man who ſticks 
to his loom regularly, will perform his 
. work much better, and do more of it, than 
one who idles away half his time, and 
eſpecially i in Fe 

The maſter manufacturers of Mancheſter 
wiſh that, prices might” always be high | 
enough to enforce, a general induſtry ; ; to 
keep the hands employed ſix days for a 
week's 8 work; as they find that even one idle 
day, in the chance of it's being a drunken 
one, damages all the other five, or rather 
the work of them. Hut at the ſame time 
they are ſenſible, that proviſions may be too 
high, and that the poor may ſuffer in ſpite 
of the utmoſt induſtry; the line of ſepa- 
ration is too delicate to attempt the draw- 
ing: but it is well known by every maſter 
manufacturer at Mancheſter, that the work- 
men who are induſtrious, rather more ſo 


than the common run of their brethren, 
have 
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have never been in want in the higheſt 
af the late high prices. Large families 
in this place are no incumbrance; all are 
ſet to work. 

America takes e d of all the 
manufactures of Mancheſter. 

I am obliged to Mr. Archibald Bell, of 
St. Ann's Square, and Mr. Hamilton, two 
of the principal manufacturers in the town, 
the firſt in the fuſtian branch, and the lat- 
ter in the check, for the heads of the pre- 
ceding intelligence. Had I been fortu- 
nate enough to meet with gentlemen 
equally knowing, and obliging, at many 
other manufacturing towns, I ſhould have 

been able to give a much better account of 
them; but the ſucceſs of ſuch undertak- 

ings as this Tour, maſt depend, in a good 
- meaſure, on the people one meets with. 
To-morrow begins' with the Duke of 


5 Bridgwater, I ſhall therefore conclude this 


long epiſtle, by affuring 15 that I ſhall 
ever remain, Sc. Sc. Hs 
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TH E original deſign of the Duke of 
Bridgwater, was to cut a canal from 
W or/ley, an eſtate of his Grace's, abound- 
ing with coal-mines, to Mancbeſter, for 
the eaſy conveyance of his coals to ſo con- 
fiderable a market; and, in 1758-9, an 
Act of Parliament for that purpoſe was 
obtained. The courſe of the canal pre- 
ſcribed. by this act, was afterwards varied 
by the ſame authority, and the Duke fur- 
ther enabled greatly to extend his plan; 
for he now determined, and with uncom- 
mon ſpirit, to make his canal branch not 
only from Worſley to Mancheſter, but alſo 
from a part of the canal between both, to 
Stockport and Liverpool, The idea was a 
noble one, and ranks this fpirited young 
nobleman with the moſt uſeful genius s of 
this or any age. But the execution of ſo 
great a plan teemed with difficulties that 
required a perpetual exertion of li 
fertile in reſources. | 
The firſt point in viewing this naviga- 


tion, is to ſend from Mancheſter to Worſley, 
to 


— 
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to ſpeak for a boat, to carry your party 
the whole. tour: (By the bye, it is a ſtrange 
affair that the town of Mancbeſter does 
not poſſeſs a boat for the accommodation 
of its own inhabitants; and ſtrangers who 
come to ſee it: For want of one, you may | 
yery probably wait a day or 'two;) And in 

the mean time you may employ yourſelf in 
| viewing the works at Manchefter + This 
as my plan. And it will not be amiſs if 
Von tk for Mr. M ac-fomething, —Maclean, 
I think ; the principal man that delivers 
the coals: He is a ſenſible, intelligent 
fellow, and will thew = explain” ie 5 
ching VVV 5 

The head of the ae Wenn two ter⸗ 
minations, marked A and B, in the annexed 
plan, Plate IV. Fig. 2. The firſt is, a com- 
mon wharf for the landihg of coals out of 
large barges, for the ſupply of carts and wag- 
gons. The ſecond is a ſubterraneous canal, 
arched over, into which long but narrow 
boats enter, being of a conſtruction fitted for 
a pecuhar purpoſe elſewhere. This ſabter- | 
raneous paſſage extends from C to D. 

At E, in the roof of the areh turned over 
this water, is a well, bricked like common 
ones, which is ſunk from the ground above; 

| "wr? B. 
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( B. It is much higher than the * be 


the water, being ſome what of à hill z) 
upon which, and near the mouth of this 

well, is erected a crane of a new conſtruc- 
tion, which turning upon a pivot, is brought 


at pleaſure over the well, and draws. up 


the Conse G. ci; 

Ihe boats are filled 1 Gran "0k fit- 
2 in exactly ; » theſe are filled with coals, 
(each contains eight hundred weight) at 
the mine, for the convenience of being 


eaſily landed through this well; they 


therefore enter the ſubterraneous canal, 
and move on, until they come under the 
well; there they ſtop, and the ropes, 


which are fixed to the crane above, being 
let down with hooks, at the end are 


faſtened to the boxes, (which are ironed 
for that purpoſe) and then drawn up. 
The power of this crane is that of a water 
. wheel, contrived in a very ſimple manner 
the beſt way of explaining it will be by a lit- 
_ tle ſketch, Plate IV. Fig. 3. 
that Ionly draw this from idea, the cavern 
in which the wheels work being under- 
ground and below the ſurface of the ſub- 
terraneous canal; and all the light I had 
Was that of a farthing candle, I offer it 
only 


But remark, 


— 


eee TY ee ee 2 — — >... 2 
Sy 


wt. 4 7 — 2 
's 
4 ws —_ * ** * . 
8 F war Rox. ** 


e 
only as an explanation, which may give 
you a better idea of the manner in which 
the coals are drawn, than a mere deſerip- 
tion in words. 

4. Is the canal arched over; 

3. A little branch of it, or rather a 

trough, into which the water is let 
at pleaſure by drawing up * "EE 
door c. 

d. A water wheel, into the cavities of 
which the water falls out of the 
trough 6. g 

e. A wooden cylinder, to "which the 
ropes are faſtened; turned by the 
above water wheel, which winds the 
ropes round it. 

FF: The ropes which are faſtened at top 
to the crane. _ 

g. The channel Sa which the 
water that turns the wheel, runs off, 
marked F in the large plan. 

Each boat contains twelve boxes; two 
men and a boy are employed in the unload- 
ing, who are from twenty to forty-five mi- 
nutes about each boat load; this variation is 
occaſioned by cauſes which will be explain- 
ed hereafter. When drawn up, the boxes 


es. —_—_ 
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are emptied on a heap for ſale; and then 


let down again into the boats. This 


ſubterraneous canal is extended further 
than the crane, with deſign to erect 


another upon the ſame principles. At 
the mouth of it is a door faſtened on 
hinges at the bottom of the water, which 


falls or riſes at pleaſure, and when up ſtops 


the water from entering ; a trap-door at. 


the bottom of the ſubterraneous canal may 
then pe opened, and all the water let out 


for repairing any of the works ; it t then 


runs into the channel, g. 

I ſhould, in the next place, remark, 
that the water marked H, H, H, H, is 
the river Medloch, and I, the Duke's ca- 
nal; but as it is the firſt and grand prin- 
ciple of Mr. Brindley's plan, with all arti- 


ficial navigations, never to let the water 


of any brook or river intermix with that 


of the canal, unleſs to ſupply the requiſite 
quantity; ſome peculiar contrivance was 


neceſſary to prevent the canal, in this 


junction with the river, from being affect- 
ed by its riſing or falling with floods, &c. 
For this purpoſe, the ear was executed, 


which is minuted in the annexed plan, 
marked 
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. marked K: It is a hexagon, of 305 yirds 


circumference. 5 
The old courſe of che Medheck i is  inacke 5 


8 out by the lines dotted thus: 5 


. 
ee ee 1 e. 


N 0 
$£0 0000 + + $35 Log 3 
pa P's 


Ingead of percailzig it to continue in * 

courſe, it was enlarged into the ſize it now 
appears in the plan, the circular end of which 
is all raiſed on maſonry. The outward line 
of the wear, K, K, K, regulates the height 
of water in the canal; the higher that 
edge is, the higher is the water. The 
river Medlack, thus enlarged, falls fifteen 
inches over that edge of maſonry, into a4 
freſh: ſurface of water, marked L, L, L; 
this is likewiſe all raiſed of ſtone-work; 

near the center of it is a well M of eleven 
yards diameter, down which the whole river 


falls ſeveral yards depth. It is received at 


bottom in a ſubterraneous paſſage, marked 
N, N, and flows out at O, where it ap- 
pears a common. rer, ala my! the Irs 
well, at P. 

The Aalen belag N. Was e 
o: that length, for a very material reaſon; 
at OE is a communication between the 
end 


— 


end ef -the paſſhgs/and the furſues-of he. 


water above, in the nature of a ſmaller 


well, but the mouth plugged up; this is ty j 
made with defigiy to clear the paſſage of | ,. 
all mud or rubbiſh that might accumulate --Y 
in time at the bottom of che well M, by vx 


drawing the plug, and letting down a 

heavy fall of water, to 8 out uch b e 
biſh at the mouth O. Y:iQ qe: | a 
The reaſon” why che wear 83 a0. of 

this form, was to command a greater line 

of extent, within a ſmaller general ſpace 
khan if it was a plain circle, ſquare, ot other 

ſimple form. The cireumference is 366 
yards, which was neceſſary for the quan- 

tity of water to be carried off; now a cir- 

cle of that cireumference could not be con- 15 
tained within the outward bounds of the 

enlarged river, and at the ſame time leave 

ace enough for a body of water around it. 
The lines in the plan, marked R, R, 

denote a ſubterranecus paſſage, to drain 

off all ſuperfluous” water at ſome houſes 

and warehouſes at 8, 8, and alſo from the 
above-mentioned one at F. At T is a 

well and plug, as before deſcribed at 


for the ſame purpoſe” of ' cleanfing-the'pai- ” 
. age from mud and rubbiſh, © The water | : 
Vor. III. 8 = | | thus 
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thus collected flows into the river : Medlock 
at U. 
The: id a * theſe 8 is, 
© undoubtedly, great; the whole plan ſhews 
a capacity and extent of mind which fore- 
ſees difficulties, and invents a remedy be- 
fore the evil exiſts. The connection and 
dependence of the parts on each other 
are happily imagined, and all exerted in 
concert, to command, by every means, the 
wiſhed for ſucceſs: The genius of the 
engineer deſerved it; but the idea is more 
beautiful in ſpeculation than uſeful in prac- 
tice; at leaſt it appears fo to me: But I 
-ſhould apologize for criticiſing works of 
ſo noble a tendency, and fo excellently in- 
vented ; excuſe my being fo free as to ex- 
preſs the idea J have of the defects of 
- theſe works; aſſuring you that J venerate, 
no leſs than the warmeſt of his admirers, 
the maſterly genius that planned them. 2 
The grand deſign of the wear was to 
preſerve the canal free from the influence 
of floods, c. It was expected, that in 
the moſt boiſterous times, in common ri- 
vers, this would always be ſmooth, and 
free from every inequality. But the event 
has turned out otherwiſe. The whole 
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furface has more than once * totally | 
 overflowed, the hexagon, well, and all, one 
general flood, and the outward mound 
rounded of earth, to confine the water; 
every where overflowed by it, conſequent- 
1y the canal received a much larger por- 
tion of water than ever Mr. Brindley de- 
ſigned it ſhould, and the inconveniencies 
of an unreſtrained tide either happened, 
or might have done. But the wear was 
confeſſedly found unequal to its purpoſe, 
which occaſioned the making the baſon, 
marked W, into which the water runs in 
floods, and over- flows a regulat bank made 
for that purpoſe, X, X. But this reſource 
has been ſince found inſufficient, and not 
only a ſecond one of the fame kind, but 
alſo a general lowering of the mound of 
earth around the waters of the Medlock, 
incloſing the wear, are now in ſpeculation. 
Theſe eireumſtances prove ſufficiently, that 
this elaborate and moſt __ gh is 


x ny uſeleſs: 


A very ſmall additton of e in 
the erection would have prevented all 
theſe inconveniencies. Had the central 
well been twice as large, or of a more fit 
proportion to the contingent body of wa- 


| 
| 
| 
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ter, and the correſponding caverns the 
ſame, all the id difficulties would have 
been prevented. - 

But when the wear was found — 
to the end propoſed, the ſhifts made uſe of 
to remedy it, ſuch as the baſon W, and the 
deſigned lowering of the banks, &c. all ap- 
pear, in my humble opinion, inadequate to 
the purpoſe, and by no means conſiſtent 
with the former plan;. they are little better 
than letting the water take its natural 
courſe; which one would apprehend the 
worſt of all courſes, from the vaſt expence 
at which an. artificial one was made. I 
ſhould ſuppoſe, a new cavern and well 
would have been more conſiſtent with the 
firſt deſign, and have anſwered the wiſhed 
for end in a more ſure and regular manner: 
and if very great floods (ſuch as never yet 
happened) are to be guarded againſt, the 


new cavern, or ſubterrane, might have been 


large enough, occaſionally, to admit the 
water diſcharged by more than one well; 


on which plan ſeveral might be made to be 


kept plugged, like the forcing ones at Q 
and T, and to be opened only in floods. 


Upon this principle, ſuch additions might 


be made at Y and <4 the dotted lines 


there, 


11 fo „ 
there, mark a new channel into the Med- 
lack, and a ſubterrane to another well. 

1 depth of water upon L' is op 
fifteen inches, it certainly would be no ail 
ficult matter to effect this addition; the 
water might eaſily be fenced out by ma- 
ſonry, around a ſpace to work in, and the 
paſſage might be carried on, and arched 5 
under ground. 

Another point, in which theſe works 
fell ſhort of expectation, i is the effe of the 
| ſubterraneous drains ; it was, imagined, 

that the ſuperfluous, water through thoſe 

_ drains, would, at all times, freely flow into 
the Medlocł at U; but inſtead of that, the 
| water of the Medhck as often flows into the 

drain, which has very bad conſequences, 
for it totally counteracts the very principles 
of a drain, and likewiſe flows back fo 
ſtrongly upon the water- wheel which 

draws up the coals through the well E, 

| that the power of the wheel is greatly im 

peded, inſomuch that the work of en 
up the coals, which can, at very lo 
water, be done at the rate of a boat load in 
twenty or twenty-five minutes, takes forty- 
five when the water is high: or, in other 
words, encreaſes the labour fifty per cent. 
8 3 == 


ty. 
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This evil appears to be cauſed by the ſub- 


terraneous paſlages being ſunk too deep, by 


which means the mouth U is. too much 


commanded by the waters of the Med- 
lock. 


Having taken this 1 of the works i in 


Caltle-fell, we next took poſſeſſion of the 
| pleaſure boat we had before ſpoke for, and 


ſteered for Worfley. The firſt objects we 
met with, were two wears more at Corn- 
broke, formed on the ſame principles : as 
that in the Caſtle field, ſwallowing up i- 
yulets in central wells, which convey the 
Water in ſubterraneaus paſſages under the 
canal, and permit it to riſe again on the 


ether ſide, and flow on in its uſual courſe. 


Paſſing on, the canal runs chiefly along 
"the ſides of natural banks; which courſe | 
Was very judiciouſly choſe for the conve- 
nience of poſſefling not only one bank per- 
feetly firm and ſecure, but plenty of earth 
ready for making the other. Juſt before 
we came to Throftle-neft Bridge, I obſerved 
4 N picee of maſonry in the canal, 
which, on enquiry, J found to be the caſe 
of a canal door, for I know not what other : 
name to give it: It is upon the ſame prin- 
"Io" as that at the mouth of the ſubter- 

ranean 
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ranean paſſage, in which the boats unload 
in Caftle-field. The contrivance and de- 
ſign of theſe doors are admirable, but as 
many of them will occur in this tour of, 


the navigation, it will not be improper to 


explain the conſtruction of them here. 
In the ſketch, Plate IV, Fig. 4, A re- 
| preſents one ſide of the channel of the 
canal, being walled; B, is the floor of it; 
C. C, are two doors, fixed in the poſition 
they appear in, and turning on hinges at 
5 4. d, d, d. The doors have a free- 


dom of rifing, but cannot fall lower; now 


it is obvious from this, that in. caſe the 
bank A, breaks, and the water ruſbes out 

oſ the breach, the decreaſe of preflure on 
the doors C, C, will raiſe them up at once 
to e, e, (where they will be fixed againſt 
projecting irons made for that purpoſe, ) 


as the water at F, F, will then natu- 


rally force them up. The conſequence 
of which is, the loſing no more than the 


water contained between che doors; and 


if the bank ſhould break at E, yet the 
quantity of water loſt would be but trifling. 


IJ have thrown the doors near one another, 


for your fully underſtanding the principle 


upon rs they are deſigned; but in the 


2 canal ; 
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canal they Are at 4 diſtance from each 
dcther in divers Places. The ſtopping the 
leſs of water is of great gonfequence, not 
only to lefferi the MT: of the mere loſs, 
in RW the navigation going Biehl, 
but alſo in leſfening greatly the damage 
the country would ſuffer from being ober- 
flowed; 2 point of great importance. 
"Next we came to Leiceſter Bring, Fi 

41 it anothet canal doet,) and” bade 
throvgh it I obſerved, on the left hand, 2 
ſmall water-fall, which is the mouth of + 
main drain made 5 8 farmer, with 
finkller ones that lead into it, all covered : 
The excellent effect of which is here ſtrik⸗ 
ingly vifible ; for the land on that fide was 
perfectly ach, but on the other ſide the 
canal very wet, though hot OO rate hi 
Allen. Bud 11 
„ Weitht-Meding we beiden another 
canal _— 


Paſſing the mouth of che canal that Kad 
to Aliringham, Se. and under Ta aybor” F 


5 Bridge, vou catch a vie w ef Mars Bridge 
try fine; you look over it, TLeattered with | 
Teats, houſes, Sc. in Aa pleaſing manner. 
This part of the canal runs through 7 22 
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Water as the depth here filled b would 
have contained: And 1 ſhould remark, 
that it is a maxim throughout” this whole 
navigation, to keep the canal of an equal 


depth every where © I believe it ſcarce ever | 


_ varies above fix inches; 55 from fe four 1 
| four feet fix ä 
The method Mr. Brindleyt takes to fill vp 


a channel, where too deep, is a moſt admi- 


rable one: He bpilds two very long boats, 
fixes them within two feet of each other, 


and then eres upon "them a triangular 


trough, large 'enough to contain ſeventeen 
_ "tons of earth: The bottom of this trough 
is a line of trap doors, which, upon draw 
ing a pin, fly open at once, and N 

Theſe 


fe 


the whole burthen! in an in | 
boats are filled any where from "he banks 
where tlie earth is in ſuperfluous quanti- 
ties, by wheel · bartowing it on a plank, 
laid from the ſhore, on to the trough: 
The boat is then drawn over the ſpot, 


Which is to be filled vp; and the earth 


there dropped: It is "aſtoniſhing what a 


vaſt ſaving is mage by tliis invention; In 


common management to conduct a canal 
. tevel acroſs a valley, and without locks, 
would 


16) 
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would conſume the revenue of a whale 
county; but ſuch inventions as theſe eaſe 
the expence at leaſt 5ooo/. per cent. 
The following ſketch, P Plate VIII. Fig. 1. 
will give a n pea of theſe e 
Zons. 
A. The — 85 1 —4 appears on 4 fide 
view. 1 
B. 15 trough, ſpported bye the piece 
= 
= b. The ends of the bouts. 
E. That of the trough. _ 5 
I chould tell you, chat any part, of this 
aqueduct can be repaired without damag- 
ing the reſt. of the canal, or loſing more 
water than is contained within a ſmall 
on each fide the part decayed 5 for ſe- 


* 
4 1 * * 
a * * 


veral doors, of the ſame nature. as thoſe, 
already deſcribed, are fixed in the channel; 
and alſo trap-doors, or tubes, (if I may ſo 
5 call them,) at the bottom, Sc. of the aque- 
duct, through Which, by drawing a few . 
plugs, the water would preſently be diſ- 
; charged into the Irell, and the part to be 
7 repaired, laid dry at once; a contrivance, 
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5 rid. n 3 
I 2 5 are other. Works at Leon 15 


Wn our attention beſides the. 
crofling. 25 riyer. Two F here came 
athwart c 


&* F*L-S # 


higher . than the level of ths 9 to 
| have built bridges would have coſt immenſe 


ſums, as the riſe would rar required them 


Ro. d. " therefore, 12 50 11 Mr. Brindl 
was to fink the 1 road. gradually on both 


fides, and turning ry large arch, to carry. the . 


canal over the roads as well as the riyer ; 
| and this is is Practiſed with both, 80 that i in 
going under it vou fink gradually « on one 


ſicle and riſe 1 in the ſame manner on the ; 


Sther. The view, Plate Fe) will Ke 
it clearly. = 
A, Is the canal. 
. The Wall that PO the arch. 
2 The re 3 
Leaving this ſeene 2 3 we 5 
on, and coming. to Moreton Bridge, we pre: 
[an fra faw a 260M, inſtance of attention, ta 


* * * A 


þ 4 * 


8 : WY 
WK 0 * 233 14 


2 . is. "turned under the caval. for . 2 


ye brook to run R 


From 


— —— — — — — —— — Tõ0½: A — 


| b 275 J | 
From 8 towards the brick kiln on 
the right, and paſt it, I obſerved ſome lands 
lying very low, beneath the level of the 
canal; in wet ſeaſons they muſt be much 
damaged by the water of the naviga- 
5 tion. FAITE ; 
From hence you have a fine proſpect of 
; the Duke's houſe at Worſe, and the lands 
adjoining. _ = 
A little further another brook i is abried 
under the canal, by means of an arch turned | 
for that purpoſe. _ 
Next we came to one of the ſpots where 
the lime was found, which ket ſo noble 
an acquiſition to the Duke. In carrying 5 
on the navigation a vaſt quantity of ma- 
| ſonry was neceſſary, in building aquæducts, 
| bridges, Warehouſes, wharfs, Sc. &c. and 
= the want of lime was felt ſeverely ; the 
| ſearch that was made for matters to attempt 
to burn into lime, was a long time fruitleſs; 
at laſt Mr. Brindley met with a ſubſtahce 
of a chalky kind, which, like the reſt, he 
tried; but found (though it was of a lime 
ſtone nature) that, for want of adheſion in 
the parts, it would not make lime, This 
moſt inventive genius happily fell t upon an 


expedient to N this misfortune. He 
| thought 


| 
| 


— —— — — — — Se i, HAFLG- as 
- \ » * 1 


1.27 J 
thought of tempering this earth in the 
nature of brick earth, caſting it in moulds 
like bricks, atid then burning it; and the 
ſucceſs was anſwerable to his wiſhes : In 
that ſtate it burnt readily into excellent 
lime; and this acquiſition was one of the 
moſt important that could have been made. 
I have heard it aſſerted more than once, 
that this ſtroke was better than twenty 
thouſand pounds in the Duke's pocket; but 
like moſt common aſſertions of the ſame 
kind, it is probably an exaggeration. How - 
ever, whether the diſcovery was worth 
five, ten, or twenty thouſand, it certainly 
was of noble uſe, and forwarded all the 
works in an extraordinary manner. The 
bed of this lime-marle (which 1 think is 
the propereſt name for it) lies on the ſides 
of the canal, et a n below the A 
face. 
Advancing towards Warſly, I was much 50) 
pleaſed to ſee many vaſt heaps of the mud 
that came out of the canal, mixed up with 
dung, and ready to lay on to the grounds. 
The Duke keeps theſe fields in his own. 
bands, and manages en like an x excel- 
NY buſbandman. „ eee Mm 


*# 
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wy rue we paſſed LEM more as. 

| wi and à large 1 which Tuns un 

| x the navigation, | 

. Arriving at the head of the works, we 
were much ſtruck with the excellent and 
ſpirited appearance of actiye buſineſs; for 
he little village of Worley. looks like a 
-Tive5-enviren. of Londen: Here is a very 

Ivge- timber-yard,.. well-ſtowed with all 
ſorts of wood and . timbers. for framing 
buildings, and building boats, barges, and 
All Kings of floating machines. The boat- 
_ + Þuilders yard joins, and ſeveral boats, 
- barges, Ge. are always on the ſtacks. 
Next to theſe is the ſtone maſon's yard, 
. where lie vaſt piles of ſtones, ready 
- ſquared, for loading barges with, to con- 
vey to any part of the navigation Where 
they may be wanted, either for building, 
or repairing of bridges, aquæducts, Wharfs, 
/ warehouſes, c. Sc. Sc. the quarry is 
juſt by the mouth of the mine, and much 
Sh out of the mine itſelf, in work 
ing for the coals. Thus every part of the 
| Whole deſign acts in concert, and yields 
1 mutual aſſiſtance, which is the rand art 

5 Lad economical he es ITN 


The 


\ 
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Tha great? cucofity at Wojlty db the. 15 

tunnel, which is a ſubterraneaus canal 
ben abt. of the rack to a great langt 


the coal mines. The view, Plate VII. 
exhibits the mouth of My: ONIONS wed 
A. Tb e en 21-1425 at 25 3 
* The mouth of the naa. wth lows 
D. 1 8 
ic. Tho ah C1 (11524: : 
Di A'crante: of. 1 e 
tiom for heaving the ſtones aut af 
oo by we quarey, into The hatges. 
E. Rupes that keap the crane in it per- 8 
Pendieular poßtion. A 
rs waters the gunned is upon.the le- 
E that. tha boats logle with coals dende 
ont of che very mine itſelf. 4 
The fart: entrances r 100 Ine, is 
= in feet and an half wide, and ſeven feet 
and an half high, including the water, 
which is the feet ſour inches deep 3 it i 
already conti, 79 yards. further, ton: 
fleet wide, and it is fad ho true I know. 
not) that it will be Farried qu at lcaſt a. 


mile and a half further. I took ſome tina 


(near a mile, ) and extends into the heatt of. 


N -:; 
to explore the horrid caverns of theſe mines, 
and found, on an attentive examination, 


— 


that the method of conducting the n, 


of them, was nearly as follows: 
The ſeams (or, in theſe mines, . 


veins) of coal branch divers ways, ſome are 


above the tunnel, and ſome below it ; as 
faſt as the coal is got, the ſpace is cleared 
and arched for a road, to move the coal 
on: This is done in little four-wheel wag- 
gons, which contain 10 chr. of coals, and 
is puſhed along by a man ſetting bis head 
and hands againſt it (the road being laid 
on purpoſe for it.) The roads all lead to 


the tunnel. When the man with the ; 
waggon comes over a well (of which there 


are ſevetal) that is ſunk from the road 
through the arch of the tunnel, and under 


which the boats are fixed, he ſtops on a 


5 


frame work of wood, which turns on pi- 
vots, and i is ſo contrived,” that upon draw- * 


ing up a part of one end of the waggon, 


ſore of the coals drop out, and then the 


 waggon is tilted” up, and all the reſt fol- 
low them, falling into the boat beneath 
either promiſcuouſſy, or directed through 


a tube to fill a box at a time, at pleaſure, 
which mark is W almoſt inſtanta- 


nebulh 5 


\ 


= 4 
neouſſy, and the waggon feht off aan fe for - 
a freſn cargo. 02 fre 1905 eee 

But as the arches (boa throigh'the „ 
mine in many places croſs” each dither, ft 
would'there Dae been impracticable for A : 
man to puſh ſo great a weight around” : 
turning; to remove which objection, the 
ſquate. of the floor in the croſs of the roads 
is all of wood, and turns upon à central 
pivot of iron, ſo that the man ſtopping 
when the waggon comes exactly on to the 
Auare, and turning it till it faces the road | 
he i is to 80, he then pulhes on without the 5 
leaſt i interruption. TY 1 
_ "Phe coals that ariſe in che branches of 
the mine "below the tunnel are drawn up 
thro ugh. wells i into thoſe above it, aud then 
. like the reſt, in N to the 
boats. e . Si | 
'When they are e they are inked 

together in a gang; and for i the conyeni- 
ence of drawing them out, there i is a rail on 
each ſide the tunnel, for the perſon Who 
ſtands in the firſt boat to hold with his 
hands and draw himſelf along; which 
gives him ſo great a power, that a boy of 
ſeventeen has drawn out a gang of twenty 
one boats loaded, which, at ſeven tons each, 


"T2 + ED 18 


# * ] 

147 tons.. But this is only one inſtance, 
9 out of the common courſe of buſineſs; 
they, nly bring out a gang at à time, 
which is four or ſix, and as ſoon as they 
are out; of the tunnel, they are drawn. by 
. mules, to _ Mancheſter, K.. 

The tunnel. where it paſſes through 
earth or coal, is ſurrounded with brick- 
work. but through the rock i it is only; hewn 
out. * 

At the diſtance - 1 out a thouſand 
yards from the mouth, it divides into 
two, which branch different ways, for 
the convenience of Tang £6als in the 


4 - — 


of. che mine; 3 and more branches are in 
contemplation : : Tt has been aſſerted, that 
| thoſe ho go up both paſſages trav 1 there 
in three miles; but this is an e aggeration. 
|  Eyery here and there along the tunnel 

are wells, bricked from it to the top of the 
hill, for the admiſſion of air, the exhala- 
tion, of damps, and the letting down. men 

e in in caſe of accidents. 5 

I have read of tin tubes for the convey- . 
ance of air into this mine, but there is no 
ſuch thing; "the ſhafts, pallages, : and tun- 


ns ee it . . 


" 3 


% ys. —_— 1 . £3 i, 
- Mu 4 * 
* 
. 
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As chere generally i is much ſuperfluous 
water in coal mines, it was a very. bene- 
ficial ſcheme to cut this tunnel for 1 5 
= Water away, and, at the ſame time, for 

the navigation into the heart” of 

the colliety : Such bold and decifive ſtrokes 
are the fineft proofs of inventive genius, of 
chat penetration which fees into futurity, 
and prevents ↄbſtructions unthought of by 
the vulgar mind, merely by forefeeing 
them: A man with ſuch ideas moves in a 
5 phere that is to the reſt of the N iow 
Binary, or at beſt a errua incognita.” - 
Ihe beft way of viewing the extent of 

the mines, is by going down the ſhaft and 
| coming out by the tunnel: And ſometimes 
you mult either take this method, (which 
was my own caſe,) or not fee it at all; for 
boats are not always going in, nor to be 
Had for that purpoſe, but you will ſeldom 
fail of an empty boat within, by which 
your guide (the hoftler, 1 think, of” the 
9 will convey you out. 
Near the head of the canal is W : 

| curiofity; very well worth viewing. It is 
8 o—_ of a new conſtruction, with many 

owers. The firſt motion is the turning a 
v mod, twenty-four feet diameter, by a 
0 EI == ſmall 


L 28 ] 
ſmall overſhot ſtream. This wheel works 
three pair of grinding ſtones for corn, 2 
boulting mill, which diſcharges the meal 
divided into three ſorts of flour, beſides 
the ſeparation of the pollard and bran; 
and theſe works are effected with hogs 


: briſtles, fixed within the wire teves, . 5 


Uke wiſe turns a machine for n 


g mor- 
tar, which is done by being laid..upon a 

- horizontal ſtone, worked by a cogged wheel 
beneath it; and the horizontal. ſtone turns 


$ two others that. are fixed obliquely, and 


2 


work by their friction the mortar under 
them, which is taken off as made, by a 


man who is ready for the purpoſe. 


This little ſtream further turns — 50 


; machine, of excellent uſe :. It is for ſifting 


the fand uſed in the buildings, and, walt 


ing out the little ſtones that ate in it; 


which i i performs very effectually and ex- 


peditiouſly. The ſketch, Plate VIII. Fi is. 2. 


will explain the mechaniſm. 
4. Is the tube from which the water gs. 
"oe The hopper, i in, which the ſand is 
.,-: thrown,out of wheel-barrows. . 
e. Is a wier cylindrical ſieve, into which 


1 the fand falls from the hopper, and 


which, beiog wrned by the large 
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wheel, ſifts the ſand,” which drops 
through the wiers into the wheel 7, 
if 0 out of that, after a freſh opera- | 
tion, into the trough g from hh ng 
it is taken in ſhovelss. 
© 4 Is a trough for cada the ade by | 
driven by the water out of the end of 
- the cylinder, into a wheel- barrow Gs = 
plübKksaced to receive them. 
4. Is a board, leaned aſlant n the 
frame work of the machine, for the 
men to drive oy ce wheel-barrows Z 
-z2d EIN | 
D navigation is carried a aitls and half 
| bay Worſley, into the middle of a large 
bog, called here a moſs, belonging to the 
Duke, and merely for the uſe of draining 
it, and conveying manures to improve it: 
It is greatly to that nobleman's honour 
to find him attending, and at a conſidera- 
ble expence, to matters of huſbandry, in 
the midſt of undertakings that would alone 
convey his name with peculiar brilliancy 
to the lateſt poſterity. n 
This bog is of large extent, extremely 
| EVE and fo rotten, that, before it is im- 
proved, it will not bear even a man. The 
Pats begins by cutting ſmall drains, very 
* 4 near 


os A Qs 2 i 


| 1or r{hivers of the 
With dhe froſts ; ſuch are picked up, laid 
in heaps; and carried 21 to the ſtone 

yard, where they are ſquared for . 
Sr converted. to other uſes. 


1 = - 
meat; ech ether which ſdon tender the 


ſurſaod protty ſimn. Then his barges bring 
the obippings of ' ſtone, and other mubbig. F | 


Which ariſe in digging the coals, and which 


are brought out of the mine exactly in the 


Lame manner, ny inſtesd of going. to 


market, to be {olds they are converted into 


money, in another way, hy being brought 
Yither, This rubbiſh is wheel-barrowed - 
aut of the barges on boards, on te the land, 

which is. greatly improved by it ; the ſur · 
face ſoon becomes ſound, the aquatic ſpon- 


taneous growth diſappears by degrees, bet- 
det. herbage comes, and thus it is converted 


into profitable paſture, without any par- 


Inge burning. or 0 ing. Some of the 
ne will not. crumble 


Abel as che bag becomes, im improved, 


| * canal is extended, for. the ſake of going 
dn with the work; and almoſt at the end 


af it his Grace is building a ſmall houſe, 


Lor an, oycricer, fituated upon land which 
nee would nat have borne even the men 


e HOW 0 e on it. 


1 * 
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nad peculiarly uſeful in the neighbourhood 
of quarries, ſtone maſons yards, mines im 
rocks, &c. Sc. In this inſtance it is of 


noble advantage, for the rubbiſh would be 


_ troubleſome at * 


carry out of the way; ſo that this improves 
ment muſe be conkidered as another purt 
of this grand wol E, which is ſo admi - 


rably connected, and, by na * * | 


ingly ſupported. 


AtWorſeyland letts fun 205. 0 34 per 
acre. Farms riſe from l. to 1000. 4 7 5 
The next buſineſs is to view the other 
hranch of the canal, which extends to A. 


tringbam, &c. and for this purpoſe you re- 


turn to. Mancheſter to lie, and keep the 
pleaſure - boat, to be ready at Cie field the 


next morning. 


After arriving in the old courts. at the s 
branching off, you firſt come to Long ford- My 
bridge, under which is a canal-door, And 
juſt by a ſmall circular wear, for the con- 
veyance of a ſtream under the canal, the 
brock falls into the well, in the nave of 
the circle, down to an arched pailage, = 


which conveys it under, and lets it rife 


1 again in is did cwurg en the other g. 


This improvement is of a new kind. 


anſey, and expenſive to 


At | 


ö 
' 
| 

[8 
1 
i} 
1 
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A Waterford che canal exterids 6 
2 long vülley, the level being 3 re . 
without locks: The work is Here ve 
noble: The banks of earth of a vaſt height 
and thickneſs, Oy Hoped, and the 
© Hs at the fame time a large brook 
much ſubject to floods and a road: Two 
_ arches carry it over the ſtream, and a 
third over the road. The AY en | 
will better explain it. en ED 

*% A. The ſtream. n L TY we 


B. The wall See dee. 2732 
11 N 
D. The ſloped e e 


E. Aer a 


The three arches: dee feet. Here | 
ate trap-doors, &. 45 at Barton Bridge, 8 
ſor ſecuring the water of the canal in caſe 

| and a breach; or for repairing the aquaduct. 


Further in the ſame valley the naviga- 


£ tion-is cafried: acroſs the river Merſey,” on 25 
: one arch of ſeventy feet pag. 


I ſhould remark; that the canal acroſs this 


| while ralliy @of a breadth, and has 
rather the appearance of: a great navi- 


gable river than. an artificial canal cut at 


the — of a ſingle 
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N ext-it is carried acroſs Sale Maur; u un: 
der the firſt bridge you catch a pleaſing 

view, through the arches of other bridges, ; 
in a line, and at the end. a church and 

ſteeple. This part of che navigation, from 
the loyneſs of the Moor below the level 


of the canal, was pronounced by many to 


be ĩimpracticable, and Mr. Brindley's. ne 
plus ultra; but this difficulty was removed 
by perſeverance and ſpitit; a complete bed 
was made for the canal, raiſed at bottom as 
well as the ſides, ſafficient for conduct - 
ing the water on a level. This was ef- 
fected by making a vaſt caſe of timber for 
the whole work: Great piles of deal were 
fixed as. a mound to keep the earth in a. 
proper poſition to form the banks; and 
when they were raiſed, the piles removed 
on for anſwering the ſame work again, and 
the water brought forwards by degrees, 
to the aſtoniſhment of thoſe who pro- 
- nounced the work impracticable. N It is 
carried over two brooks here, for hien ; 
arches are turned. | | 
At Altringham Bridge, the Duke has 2 
large warehouſe on the fide of the canal, 
ſeveral ſtories high, for the convenience of 
ſtowing and lodging goods, in- the 2 


” = x 


& 254 1 | : 
wt is carried on, on this part of che na- 
vi : Alſd a wharf for ſelling coals, 
with cranes: erected for loading and un- 
| loading boats : Here, likewiſe, his Grace $ 
| people burn chareoal. | 
| Advancing with the canal, we ee 
e lie through a lock eenſtruct - 
ed upon the ſame principle as the canal- 


' doors, fo often mentioned. Dunham 


ſchoel is feen upon the left; a plain and 
unotnamented, but elegant front; as pleaſe 
ing, of the kind, as any one I remember to 
Have ſeen. A little further, we came to 
the works then executing, which are. of 
he nature of all in this great undertaking; 
The canal is here carried over two roads, 
and the river Bollam; and a great inequa - 
Key in the farface of the country remedied 
by a ſyſtem of locks, of which there are 
eight, within a vaſt frame- work of tim - 
bert, in che diſtance ef about thirty yards. 
When finiſhed, and the water navigated, 
all theſe locks will be paſſed by @ gang of 
barges, in Jeſs than twenty minutes. The 
eanal crofſes the roads and the river, on vaſt 


- . arches, in the ſame manner as already de- 
”, Teribed and repreſented. The activity and 


: . 4 with Vos the workmen carry on 
= 'S | "90 


tas) 


| their buſineß, is yery-pleafing;;| carpenters, 
ſmichs,, maſons, labourers, boatmen, Ge. 
Sc. are all employed in great numbers, © . 
that the works advance with great celexity. 
Here I obſerved two very large barges, 
with a houſe built in each, and a chimney 
in one: This is a floating blackſmith's 
forge and ſhop, with all forts of tools, Sc. 
The other. is a carpenter's ſhop ; theſe are 
of excellent uſe in following the works as 
they adyapce,; ſaviag all the trouble and 
expence of e Erechans, and re- 
movals. "Weg 

The works are PF carrying. on-by near 
thres hundred men, about two miles fur- 
ther ; barges have been carried thithes 
by land, and floated for the. uſe of the 
workmeh.; but both parts of the canal will 
ſoon join, as the, duſinels goes. on with 
: © much ſpirit. 1 

Another part of his Graces Jelign, ad 
which he has an act to enable him to exe - 
cute, is to extend a branch of his canal 
from Fate: Moor to Stockport, but not yet 
begun: That place being a town of confi- 
derable manufacture and trade, further very 


err 


| Sg to accrue from the encreaſe of cafi 
6 on ; 


* : : 
%. 4.44 


| Aones, (ke the Map;) bat my my Lord Gb 
and many other perſons, obtaining an 4 


* 


t 46% 


en the canal thereby otcaſioned. "This tn: 


tended branch is, like the reſt, marked in 


tze annexed map, Plate X. which = 


neates the whole country rough . 


the navigation extends. 1 N 


Wes A; A. Is oy Duke's: tg 8 
niſhed. TODO 
B, B, B. Ditto inBHüied. ee 39 . 


C, C C. Courſe of the old navigation.” F.-Y 


Tn acroſs" the canal — The canal- oors.? 
But here I ſhbuld add, that a ſcheme; 


whit greater than any thing yet executed, 


is in contemplation, though not yet come 


”. I 8 


before Parliament. ' His" Grice? was: Ht 
enabled to extend his canal to the "Hemp- 


for a canal from the Trout to the Merſey, ey, to 


e 


communicate between the towns of Hull 


and Liverpool, the Duke of Bridg eater 


agreed with them (under authority of Par- 


| liament) to. vary the courſe of his intended . 
canal, and meet theirs half way, „between 
| Preflan-brook and Runcorn, and then the 


two canals,. united, to be carried to. che 
Merſey a at Runcorn. 2 C00 pag * 
Since that Mr. Brindley has 1 80 the | 


river at Runcorn, and 1s s of opinion, , that 
the 


b 8 
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(. 287 } | 
he navigation might be carried over it in an 
amquæduct, and then forwarded directiy to 
Liverpool. And we may expect, in a 
few years, to hear that his Grace has 


completed his navigation this way, by 
reaching the Merſey at Runcorn Gap; after 


which, this canal will undoubtedly be the 
_ ealieſt, cheapeſt; and beft way of ending 


goods of alt kinds capa and to eee, 
and Mancbeſter. 46 


It is to that period his Gab oY for a 


eint bent of the immenſe ſums this 
navigation has and will coſt him The 
benefit of water carriage for his coals at 
Worſley to Manchefter, Altringbam, &c. 
is certainly a great advantage; bat not near 
ſufficient to tepay the expence of ſuch vaſt 
undertakings; but when two "ſuch eonſi- 
Aderable trading and manufacturing towns 
3 Mancheſter and Liver pool communicate, 
by means of this navigation, at a cheaper and 
. _ eaſier rate than by the old one, there is o 
doubt but his Grace will meet with that 


profitable pgs oa oa noble ſpirit IP en, 


| peer 


This ſcheme i is a n one, and ct | 
y bold and daring a genius. The river 


Merſey, at that CIOS is five hucded d 
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. is ſometimes rough and boiſterous: It is 


= 1 236 1 

firty yards wide; and at "FRG tides the 
water flows near eighteen feet eee 1 

. . cular. The maſts. of veſſels, which na- 5 | 

. ___vigate the river itſelf, are ſaid to be ſeventy | 

Job beet high; add to all this, that the river "i 


7g 5 planned. notwithſtanding theſe eee 
_ difficulties, to carry the canal acroſs. the 


- river. The greateſt undertaking (if exe- 


cuted) that ever yet was thought of, and 


8 | : will exceed the nobleft works of the 
© Rowans when maſters of the world? or 


5 5 22 ried en to the town ↄf Lernen. there 1 


_ Gireditly to Mancheſter, and all the other 
Ta wo and places near which the. canal 


1 The rs eG, or, in other worde, an 


N the legendary e ene er 
5 © Thoqgrellemoy ah lit 4 &. 
© bowever, indiſputable; If the canal was car- 


To: cheap navigation Feng that oat; loader 8 f 


Ihe preſent navigation is that 4 
arm of the fea for ſeveral miles, whigh is at 


\ beſt but an inſecure navigation fox ii 
85 boats, not to lay A dangerous one, and I 
6 _  ecalians ſuch precautions of the expenſive 
* the e ol ne can never 4 
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be half ſo cheap or regular as upd 4 canal. 

This river partakes, with others, of diſ- 
advantages, to which canals are not ſubject, 
ſach as tides; floods, working one way 


againſt a ſtream, &. &c. from all which 


the new navigations are perfectly free; add 
to this, the old navigation here is cramped 
with ten times the number of Wenn chat 


the canal would be. K ; 


But ſomething ſure 1s due to che eee 
tion and poſſeſſion of works, which com- 
mand the attention and admiration of all 


Europe: The number of foreigners who 


have viewed the Duke of Bridgewater's 
preſent navigation, is ſurprizing ; what 


would it be if his Grace was to extend it 
over a boiſterous arm of the ſea: To 
exhibit a navigation afloat in the air, with 
| ſhips of an hundred tons failing full maſted 
beneath i . War a ſplendid idea 1* 8 


«x 4, : 42 £ 13 


—_ —_ — 


* In Wende of the ab er l writings. publiſhed 


on the propoſition of a navigation from Hull to Li ver- | 


pool, the prejudiced, or rather intereſted people, who 
were ftaunch friends to the old navigations, and by the 
by, ridiculed canals, in a manner which muſt now, 


while ſuch great ſucceſs attends them, turn, I think, to 


their ſhame , among other arguments aſſerted the 
ſafficiency of the want go to Liverpool already exiſt- 
ing; a ſtroke in one of their anſwerers is excellent: 
« The delays and inconveniences render this {the old) 

Vox. III. | U navi- 


21 
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Upon the whole, the uncommon ſpirit ' * 
which actuated his Grace the Duke of 
Bridgewater in deſigning and executing. 
ſuch noble works, can never be ſuffici- 
ently admired: At an age when moſt 
men aim only at pleaſure and diſſipation, 
to ſee him engaged in undertakings, that 
give employment and bread to thouſands ; 
that tend fo greatly to advance the agricul- 

ture, manufactures, and commerce, of an 
extenſive neighbourhood ; in a word, that 
improve and adorn his country, is a fight 
ſo very uncommon, and ſo great, that it 
muſt command our admiration. Nor was 

it leſs to his Grace's honour, that, in the - 
execution of theſe ſpirited ſchemes, he had 
dhe penetration to diſcern the characters 


3 rn 1 
_—_ 3 * * „ * =” 
— 


te navigation ineffectual for the conveyance of the pro- 
« duce even of the county of Cheſter ; as far the moſt 
* conſiderable part of the cheeſe produced in that county 
is now catried by land parallel with the whole length 
of this EXCELLENT navigation, to Frodſbam- bridge 
& and. Bank-guay ; from which places it is conveyed. 
« by flats to Liverpoal, there to be re-ſhipped for 
& London, and other markets ; and SALT, the other. 
<< /taple article of this county, is ſent in great guan- 
e tities, all by land carriage, from Northwich to Man- 
| « chefter, for the ſupply of that town, and a very 
3 „ extenſive and populous neighbourhood, notwith- 
* e ſtanding the preſent navigable communication between 
A © thoſe places.“ | 


* 


= 


1 


of mankind fo much, as to fix on thoſs 


people who were formed by nature for the 
buſineſs ; to draw forth latent merit; to 
bring from obſcurity one.of the. moſt uſe- 
ful genius's that any age can boaſt; to 


throw that genius at once into em Nor- 


ment; to give a free ſcope to his bold 
ideas; to be unſparing of money in ſup- 
porting them; and to keep him conſtantly 
in a ſituation of rendering his talents uſe- 
ful to his country; all prove that his Grace 
has 4 mind ſuperior to common prejudice 3 
that he is one of thoſe truly great men, 


who have the ſoul to execute What they 


have the genius to plan. 


I remain, dear Sit, 


; 
TY 94 
K * 


yours, very ſincerely. 
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10 Took the road from Te? to Knurs- 
ford: In that tract, land letts from: 20. 


to 35: FA per acre. 


Farms riſe from 467. to 


200/. a year. They reckon the product 


of a cow at 5 . 


About. Knutsford there are chi iefly two 
ſoils, clay and ſand. The average rent is 
about 16s. an acre. Farms are; in gene- 
ral, about 207. or. 307. but ſome of 150 J. 


and 200 J. a year. 


Their « courſes, 


I, Fallow 
Wheat 


3 1 
. Oats. 
And, 
I. Fallow 
2. Wheat 


- Barley 


\ 


. Clover for two or three years 


F. Wheat. 


The quantity of wheat ſown is but 
trifling. For barley they plough three or 


four times, ſow three buſhels, and gain, at 


all 


K. 
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an average, five quarters. For oats they 
plough once, ſow five buſhels, and gain 
from forty to fifty. Very few turneps are 
ſown by farmers, but ſome. by gentlemen. 

The farmers are getting more into tillage 
than formerly, and to their prejudice, for 
barley will only grow with much manure. 
The town of Manchefter ſetting up malt- 
kilns in oppoſition to thoſe of Yarkſbire, 
is what encourages the farmers. to F 
their tillage. | | 

Clover they ſow with. barley, mow it 
twice, and gain two ton and a half the 
firſt time, and about a ton the ſecond... 

Potatoes they prepare for by digging, 
generally graſs land for the firſt, crop; 
they ſlice and dibble them in one foot 
aſunder every way, twenty buſhels to the 
acre: Hand-hoe and hand-weed. The 
produce generally from three to four buſhels 
from a perch, or about 500 per acre: — 
Wheat after them. The expences are, 

Digging, = 

ie. Os. 1 = 

Taking up, 15 d. per buſhel. 

Marle is their chief manure ; they have 


it brown; red, blue, and alſo ſhell marle. 


They lay two ſquare roods and an half per 
U3 5 aecre, 


85 t 
cre, which coſt them from 3 J. to 4 J. lay 
it chicfly upon. graſs, Shell marle is of 
| 5 excellent a nature, that it laſts very good 
for ten years, and the land conſtantly crop- 
d—a huſbandry not much to the credit 
of the Cheſhire farmers. They know no- 
thing of chopping ſtubble, but ſack their 
hay at home. | 
Good grafs land letts at about 25 5. per 
acre; they apply it chiefly to 45 1 and 
reckon that an acre and half is ſufficient 
for the ſummer feeding a cow. Their 
breed of horned cattle is a mongrel, be- 
tween the long and ſhort. The product of 
a cow they reckon at from 51. to 8/, 
Many give in cheeſe alone to the amount 
of 6/. 105. others as follows : 


Cheeſe, * 67 o 5. 

Butter, — 1 

Cu, — „ 
7 10 


The average quantity of milk per * 
about four gallons. They do not keep 
above three ſwine to twenty cows. Their 
winter food is hay and ſtraw; of the firſt 
they eat about two ton. A dairy maid 


can 


_. ai 
can take care of fifteen. The ſummer joiſt 
is 255. In the winter they are __ 
kept in the houſe tied up. 0 * 
It is ſuppoſed in general, that the PIER 
| Cheſhire cheeſe depends more on the qua- 
lity of the land, than on any particular 
receipt. 05 
It has been found, chat edi and en- 
| riching the land has made it the worſe for 
W 
Cold clays are beneficial am for 465 ; 
in general, the worſt land makes the beſt 
cheeſe; 
Many of the great 2 farmers keep | 
their cows like running horſes, littered 
down as well; kept perfectly clean, and 
fed conſtantly with ground oats, ſtraw only 
till Cbriſimas. Some of theſe 1 BY. gf. 
and 10 J. profit per cow. 
The breed even of theſe is in ackaliicel 
ſmall; will not fat to above thirty-two 
ſtone. None of the Lancaſhire long horns 
will equal them in milking. Some far- 
mers have got a croſs breed by Lancaſhire 
bulls, but it has been found . to 
the dairy. 
In the management of thelr milk, the laſt 
night s is ſet for cream, and the milk, with _ 
8 | Uz ä 


—— — 
- 
- 
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the new of this morn, mixed for the 


cheeſe ; ; likewiſe moſt of the cream: of. laſt 


_ night's milk, warmed. to the warmth of | 


the-new-milk. They uſe nothing but ren- 

net for ooagulation.— The e weigh 

from 15 16. to 120466. 
Their tillage is too trifling t to 18 a 


general deſcription; but they reekon the 


annual expence of a horſe at 64 They 
break up their ſtubbles for a fallow in May 
or June, ſtir three inches deep. The price 
of ploughing per acre, 4 5. 6 d. and 55. 


Know * of Rs trau into 8 


Saut, 1977” 


In the hiring par? Docking of 8 they 
en 200 J. Rent for one of l a 


e N 84 
Land ſells : at hire — rere years 
purchaſe. q 401 ber. 
| „ both Seed 2d com- 
ponies. <8 09 


Poor rates 3 5. in the wsd The em- 
ployment chiefly 1 of flax. All 


drink tea. 


The farmers carry their corn Gene 
n ; that is, to the Duke of <> aan 
zer's navigation. 0 | 
Leaſes run — for 8 lives. | 
The 


” 291 1 
The general . * of their farms 
will be ſeen from the ann ſketches. 
200 acres in all 7/0, 
30 arable - 43K 07 
170 graſs eigen 
L.150 rent ao 
6 horſes 
50 cows | "oP "£1.23 
6 young cattle / ' 
5 fatting beaſts 
20 ſhee cep 2182 ? 
3 men TIT. 7 ths 
2 boys 25110 fl. 8 
Another, 2 
1 50 acres in al! 
25 40 arable en 
110 grau la 29105 
L. 120 rent $012" 
5 cows ion 


5 fatting beate 


man 


Another, . 
130 acres in al! | 
n, toon ot 


110 graſs 


| 
| : 
| 
| 
|; 


L. 298 1 CC 
£ x00 rent „ 
1 horſes 
40 cows .. Eh 1 
10 ſheep 
T man 
2 boys 
| 3 maids. ns 
Another, | 85 251 
50 acres in all . 
5 arable 1 N . 
45 graſs t . 
4.45 rent 151 f 
2 horſes 
12 cows | 5 
„ner 
Another, 
38 acres all eras. 
MT, as 
1 horſe. 
9 cows. | 
. I boy. 
The little farmers in this country are 


_ reckoned more wretched than even Arr. 


labourers. 
| L A B O U R. 
In harveſt, 15. 64. and beer. 


In hay-time, 15, 69. and ditto, 


1 299 J 
In winter, 15, 
Mowing graſs, 1s. 64.to 25, 
Ditching, 4d. to 7d. 


| I MPLEMEYE N T 8. 
A waggon, 150. 

A cart, 9 /. 

A plough, 15 5. 

A roller, 4 J. 105. 

A ſcythe, 2 5. 6 d. to 54. 

A ſpade, 47. 64. | 
Laying a ſhare and coulter, 6 d. and iron, 
Shoeing, N 


PROVISIONS, Ge. 


Bread — barley, 

Cheeſe, 2:d. - 

Butter, 7 d. 18 . 

Beef, 21 d. 

Mutton, 31 d. 

Veal, 4 4. 

Pork, 4 4. 

Milk, 1 d. per quart, im. 
Potatoes, 15. 2 d. per buſhel, 
Candles, 7 d. 

Soap, 6 { 

Labourer's houſe rent, 30s, to 34 L, 
—ůů fart Ing, 204. 


At 


(L 00 J 

At Knutsford is a pretty riſk manu- 
facture, particularly @ filk mill that em- 
ploys eighty women and children; 3. the 
firſt earn from 4s. to 5s. a week, and 
children from 8 d. te 28. 

Alſo a thread manufacture, in Which 
men earn from 65s. to 86. a week; but 
few women; but children daun. from 19. 
„ | 

Likewife a worſted om, the 
te” it from the wool ; the gaudi. 

Men 12 to 144. 4 
Women (ſpinners) 2 5. 6 = to 37, >” N 
Children (ditto) 2 6. 

I advanced ſouthward by Haber Chapel, 
the foil about that place is chiefly. of ſand 
and clay; lets about 20s, at an average, 
Farms from 207. to 3004. 2 4241 Their 
_ courſe generally * 
1. Fallow 3 

Wheat e ee 
3. Oats NEL x 
4 Clover te e 


1111.41 I 3 8 3 T 


3- Wheat. 


1 


I 3 

Of wheat the average crop is about 
twenty buſhels, of barley e and of 
eats as much. 

Marle is here tlie grand manure; they 
lay about a rood and half on an acre, 
which coſts from 1 J. 10s. to 2 J. and laſts | 
from twenty to forty years; it is of 4 
brown colour mixed with blue. They 
, alſo lime their land; generally mix it 4 
dag for et 1 it — . 10 d. the 
Their grafs land jets from! 205: {toogen 
per acre, it is all uſed in dairying. Of mea- 
dow land they reckon an acre and half will 
fummer feed a cow, but in the uplands it 
takes three acres. They are pretty careful 
in manuring tlie graſs with lime and cant 
mixed together. 

Their: cows are of an dia breed, 
looſe boned; ſome farmers have aimed at 
an improvement by Lancaſhire bulls, but 
it does not anſwer, except in beauty. The 
average quantity of milk is about five 
gallons; but ſome of Mr. Vernon s neùr this 
place have given ten gallons per day. The 
e of a good co hey calculate as 


follows 
Four 


a 
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Four cw. oo at 325 5 6 3 
Butter a _ Y 06... 
— 3 
Swine V 

p £20 57g 
But the average is not above two cr. 
and a half of cheeſe; and the RE a- 
mount about 6 J. or 6 J. 105. 

They reckon that ten or twelve cows 
will fat three or four pigs. The calves ſuck 
a month. They calculate ſeven cows the 
proper number for a dairy maid. They 
are kept in the houſe in winter, and fed 
with hay or ſtraw as the farmer manages: 
One ton of hay will winter a co with 
ſtraw; but if without two tons. 

In the hiring and ſtocking ls, thy: 
reckon the following ſums neceſſary for 
one of 100 J. a year. 

Twenty cows, — . 140 
 _ Implements, -— r 1 0 
Three horſes and gears, ;; a 

| Seed, bh ar Io 

Rent, — „ 


\ 


Houſekeeping, - 40 


Labour, — "+ 
Wine, — - 3 
362 


The 


„ | 
The general economy will be ſeen from 
the following ſketches. 
400 acres in all 
40 arable 
360 graſs 
L. 250 rent 
6 horſes 
50 cows 
12 young cattle 
2 men 
2 boys 
4 maids 
6 labourers. 
Another, 
200 acres in all 
30 arable 
170 graſs 
L. 200 rent 
3 horſes 
30 cows 
20 ſheep 
2 men 
2 boys 
3 maids 
2 labourers. 
Another, 
50 acres all "ry 


L£.40 rent 


; % 
n A nr tn ne Fes op ore tre ee” „ b - 


* 
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1 Hatſe ee. mw iris df 
10 COWS gat 2c | 
4 young care 
„„ 
1 maid. ode 


LAB O 'Þ; R. is 
In harveſt, 15. 6 d. and board- 2 
In hay time, 15. 6 & and ditto. 
In winter, 10d. to 15. ſmall beer and broth. 
Reaping wheat, per acre, Joie: to 4 5. 
barley, 35. 6 * : 
3 2 7: Oo. -. | 
Mowing of graſs, 15. ; 4200 37 64 
Thraſhing wheat, 2 U. per buſhel. 
barley, 18. ditt. 22 ' 1. 
oats, 14. dito. 
Head-man's wages, 10 J. and res for | 
waſhing. 
Next ditto, 7 x04 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 26's.” - 
Dairy maids, 40 6. to 5 I. 
Other ditto, 395. to 45 . 
Women ber day in harvefly #5. and beer. 
In hay time, 7 d. 
Value of a man's board, waſting, and 
lodging, 4s. a NK. | 


12 WM - 4 
cx s L 
& 4 - a , » - * 


e 


/ 
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IMPLEMENTS, Ge 


A waggon, 204. 

A cart, 10 J. 

A plough, 27 5. 

A harrow, 164. 
No . | 


PROVISIONS, Se. 
Bread — barley. ts 
Cheeſe, 37 d. TID 
Butter, 84. 1B to 24 s. 
Beef, 21 . 
8 ? bo | 

Veal, 3 8: 


7 A 

2 6 d. 

: Potatoes, 4 4. per peck. 

Candles, 74. 

Soap, 6 4. 

Ie. houſe rent, 20 5. to 3 56. 
irg, 214. 


3 BUILDING. 
Bricks, 127. per thouſand. 
Oak timber, 2 . 

ir. II. * 


H 1 
_ Aſh ditto, 99. to 15. 2 d. 5 
Maſon per day, 1s. 6 d. | 5 5 


F'% 


Carpenter ditto, 1 5. 6 d. 
I forgot to remark, that all the horſes I 
have ſeen in Cheſhire are of a very bad 
breed, and worth but little for real uſe. 
From Newcaftle- under-line I had the 
pleaſure of viewing the $ taffordſhire potte- | 
ries at Bur/ſem, and the neighbouring vil- 
lages, which have of late been carried on 
with ſuch amazing ſucceſs. There are 
' 309 houſes, which are calculated to em- 
ploy, upon an average, twenty hands each, 
or 6000 in the whole; but if all the va- 
riety of people that work in what may be 
called the preparation for the employment 
of the immediate manufacturers, the to- 
tal number cannot be much ſhort of 1 o, ooo, 6 
and it is increaſing every daga. 
It dates its great demand from Mr. | 
Wedgwood (the principal manufacturer) 
| Introducing, about four years ago, the 
cream-coloured ware, and ſince that the 
increaſe has been very rapid. Large quan- 
tities are exported to Germany, Treland, 
Holland, Ruſſia, Spain, the Baſt Indies, 
and much to America: Some of the fineſt 


forts to France. A contideratle rig" 
: from 


— . 
From the Pont-neaf at Paris, was lately at 
Burſlem, and bought a large quantity : It 
is poſſible, indeed, he came for more pur- 
poſes than to buy; the French of that rank 
ſeldom travel for buſineſs, which might be 
as well tranſacted by a ſingle letter. 

The common clay of the country is uſed 
for the ordinary forts ; the finer kinds are 
made of clay from Devonſhire and Dor/et- 

ſhire, chiefly from Biddeford; but the flints 
from the Thames are all brought rough by 
ſea, either to Liverpool or Hull, and ſo 
by Burton. There is no conjecture formed 
of the original reaſon of fixing the manu- 
facture in this ſpot, except for the conve- 
nience of plenty of coals, which abound 
under all the country. 

The flints are firſt ground in mills, and 
the clay prepared by breaking, waſhing, 
and ſifting, and then they are mixed in the 
requiſite proportions. The flints are bought 
firſt by the people about the country; and 
by them burnt and ground, and ſold to the 
manufacturers by the peck. 

It is then laid in large quantities, on 
kilns, to evaporate the moiſture; but this 

is a nice work, as it muſt not be too dry: 
Next it is beat with large wooden ham- 
| X 2 „„ 


1 
mers, and then is in order for throwing- 
and is moulded into the forms in which it 


is to remain: This is the moſt difficult 


work in the whole manufacture. A boy 


turns a perpendicular wheel, which, by 


means of thongs, turns a ſmall horizontal 
one, juſt before the thrower, with ſuch 
velocity, that it twirls round the lump of 
clay he lays on it, into any form he directs 
it wich his fingers. 

The earnings of the people are various. 
Grinders, 7 5s. per week. 

Waſhers and breakers, 8 4. 

Throwers, 9 5. to 12 5. 


Engine lath men, 105. to 1275. 


* 


Hoke who fix hands, and other kinds 
of finiſhers, for adding ſprigs, hom, 
Sc. 95. to 125. 
Gilders, 
Men, 12s. 
Women, 75. 64. 
Modellers, apprentices, one of 100/. a year, 
Preſſers, 8s. togs. 
, Painters, 10s. to 125. 
Moulders in 0 of Paris, 8. 


# 


8 * "IE * tt * e * K * 1 — 
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P \ Mr. FACS the firſt perſon who intro- 
duced this machine into a porcelaing manufacture. 


In 


11 

In general the men earn from 7 6. to 
12s. Women 55. to 8s. Boys, chiefly 
apprentices, but 24. a week the firſt year, 
and a riſe of 3 d. per annum afterwards. 
Before they are apprentices 2 5. 9 d. per 
week, as they then learn nothing. Bot 
few girls. 

In general we owe the poſſeſſion of this 
moſt flouriſhing manufacture to the inven- 
tive genius of Mr. Vedguocd; who not 
only originally introduced the preſent cream 
coloured ware, but has ſince been the in- 
ventor of every improvement, the other 
manufacturers being little better than 
mere imitators; which is not a fortu- 

nate circumſtance, as it is unlucky to 
have the fate of ſo important a ma- 

| nufacture depend upon the thread of one 
man's life: However, he has lately entered 
into a partnerſhip with a man of ſenſe and 
ſpirit, who will have taſte enough to con- 
tinue in the inventing plan, and not ſuffer, 
in caſe of ee, the manufacture to de- 
Cline. 

I took the opportunity of being at Bur- 
em, to view the amazing works carrying 
on at Harecaſile. The navigation I men- 
tioned. in deſcribing that of the Duke of 

X 3 wi Bridge- 
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1 promoted by my Lord Gower, 
and carried on by ſubſcription, to join the 
ports of Hull and Liverpool, is carried 


acroſs the kingdom, without any very ma- 
terial interruption, except at Harecaſtle; 
but there it follows a valley, - which, con- 
trary to moſt, terminates againſt hills, with- 
out any winding around them; fo that the 
navigation muſt either be here ſtopped, 


and a land carriage, like the American ones, 
at the falls in their rivers, be the conſe- 


quence, or the range of hills which faced 


them pierced through: The attempt was 
an immenſe one ; but it is made, and will 


undoubtedly ſucceed. 


The tunnel, in the Duke of Bridgewater's 


navigation, js of a ſmall breadth, as it is 


the termination of the canal, ald boats 


made on purpoſe for entering it; but Hare- 


caſtle being almoſt in the center of a navi- 
gation of an hundred miles, a ſubterrane 
. mult of neceffity be ſpacious enough to ad- 
mit all the traffic of the canal, paſſing and 
repaſſing, or it would be uſeleſs, The ca- 


nal is therefore carried under-ground i in its 


common breadth and depth; it is twelye 
feet wide, and nine high; ; and will extend 
under an high range "of country above a 


Mmlie 


(5: 408= 

mile and half. The firſt eſtimate, or ra- 
ther ſuppoſition of the expence, was | 
10,000/. but it is now ſaid that that ſum 
will prove very inſufficient ; the immen- 
ſity of the undertaking not having (rela- 
tive to the eſtimate) been duly conſidered. 

It is certainly an amazing work; about 
bur hundred yards of it are finiſhed. The 
method of working, is ſinking ſhafts like 
thoſe of coal pits, in a line over the counſe- 
of the canal; engines are then etected, 
and the earth, rock, coal, and all the ſub- 
ſtances that riſe, drawn up by a horſe, which 
is kept regularly employed in drawing up 
the ſtuff; as faſt as the workmen dig it beZ 
low, in hollowing out the cavern: It is 
walled, paved, and arched, as they finiſh. 
Other machines, worked by wind and wa- 
ter, are erected alſo to dra up the water: 
The whole work is carried on regularly, ; 
and all obſtructions removed as faſt as they 
are diſcovered. Ina word, the ſucceſs of 
the work is not doubted ; but as to the 
extent of the expence, it cannot admit of 
calculation, as it is impoſſible to oonjecture 
the nature of the ſtrata they will have to 
cut through, the hardneſs of the rock, or 


the ou: antities of water with which they 
A 4 will 
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will be troubled. I was told that the na- 
vigation will be in ſome places near two 
Hundred feet below the ſurface, 

By ſuch noble undertakings is the pte- 
ſent age peculiarly diſtinguiſhed. When 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
flouriſh, a. nation grows rich and great, 
and riches cannot abound, without exti 
that general induſtry, and {pirit for im- 
provement, which at laſt leads to perform · 
ing works, which, in poorer times, would 
be thought wonders. 

At Newcaſtle is a conſiderable manufac- 


ture of ſhoes and hats; the firſt employs 


above an hundred hands, who earn from 

Iod. to 25. a day. Of the latter there are 

three or four hundred; the men earn from 

75. to 10s. a week. 7 Ma 
Women, 35. to 65. 


n. 1 5 


PROVISIONS, &c. 
Bread maſlin, 14. 
Cheeſe, 3 d. 
Butter, 8 4. 


Beef, 3 d. 


Mutton, 3 4. 
ot 


PE 3rg 33 
Milk, 2d. oy N . 
| Poor's houſe rent, 40 f. to 34. row 


— firing, 20s. to 25 5. 

From Newcaſtle ſouthwards the co | 
1mproves greatly in beauty: The ſoil to- 
wards Stone is generally a ſandy loam. A- 
bout that place it is alſo ſandy, on a bed of 
| marle ; lets from Newcaſtle to Stone, and 

de around that place, from 12 5. to 20 5. 
Farms are various, riſing from 3010. 
to > goo a year. Their courſes are * 
N allow _ 6 

2. Wheat 

3. Oats 

4 Barley 

5. Clover two or three ven 
6. Oats 

7. Beans. 

A vile, as well as firange courſe. 

Another is, 
1. Fallow 
2. Wheat 
3- Oats 
4. Barley 
5. Turneps 
6. Barley | 

7. Clover, 1392 Js 

REES W 
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Which is almoſt as odd as the other. of 
The average products of corn are, 
Of Wheat, 22 buſhels MOR e 
Barley, "oo". oY aa 
Tum Oats, * 40 ev SPS, 41011 
1 lich Beans, 8 8 F 
_ "Peale, 
For türneps bey plough thics: times: 
Good farmers hoe them twice: The ave- 
rage value from 505.” to 27. 105. They 
- - ufe them both for ſheep, and beaſts. Clover 
they ſow with ſpring corn, mow it the 
firſt year, and get about A Wi A* half of 
hay at a mowing. : 
Their method of cultivatilg potatoes, 
is to dung graſs land well, and dig it in, 
which coſts b a perch ; then dibble in the 
flices (tho ſome farmers plant them whole.) 
While they are growing they are hand- 
hoed and kept clean. The Nane 4 50 
buſhels at. an average. 

The chief manure in this country is 
marle, which is generally laid on the ara- 
ble lands at the rate of 120 loads per acre, 
each twenty-five hundred weight; if the 
marle pit is at any diſtance, / the expence 

will be 10/7. or 12 /. per acre; but if it is 

on _" lame piece, it will be done for 
pag 

b . 


” I was I 
27.105. or 41. They like wiſe uſe a littls 
lime; find it anſwers beſt on cold ſpringy 
land; they lay it on the fallows twenty 
buſhels per acre; the price 71d. per buſhel. 
They know nothing of chopping the ſtub- 

bles, but ſtack their hay at home. ff 
| _ Good graſs letts at 30 6. per acre; it is 
_ chiefly uſed for dairying: One (acre they 
reckon ſufficient for the ſummer feed of a 
cow. Some few farmers marle it. 
The breed of cattle is the long * : 
The oxen fat from forty-eight to eighty 
ſcore. The product of a cow they reckon, 
Three hundred weight of FO ITT 


cheeſe, at 27 . en eh 
Butter, 3 1 * Be 25 — 0 10 
rn. eee 
de- ee 
3 l 4 8 5 ent | 


The average quantity of mill five gal- 
lons a day. They keep about four hogs to 
ten cows, which is alſo the number they 
reckon proper for a dairy maid to look 
after. The winter food is hay and ſtraw ; 
the quantity of the firſt is various; but 
many farmers give their cows very little 
hay, ſo that the quantity riſes from five 

hundred 
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| hundred weight wo ton. — them in 
a houſe. 
* 1 cheir hogs from fifteen-to thity- 
No — could be taken of their 
flocks of ſheep, as hey in general only 
winter them. 
Insa their tillage they reckon eight horſes 
neteſſary for the mauagement of an hun- 
dired acres of arable: They uſe three or 
four in a plough, and do an acre and a 
„ and an acre and a half in a 
day. The annual 2 of a horſe they 
reckon... _. - 
They do not break up their ſtubbles for 
a fallow till after barley ſowing. The 
price of ploughing per acre is 5 4. and the 
common depth four inches. They know 
nothing of cutting ſtraw into chat. Th 
| The hire of a cart, three Nodes, and 
dtiver, per day, is 55. 
In the hiring and ſtocking of fo, they 
reckon 3804 2 ſuſſicient ſum to take one 
of 1007. a yea 
Land fells is from thirty to forty five years 


purchaſe. 
Tythes are both gathered and com- 


mo ; if the latter, 


Wheat 


\ 


Tak ; 
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Wheat from 3 s. to 36. 
Barley, 3 s. 
Oats, 2 5. 

Fay, 15. 69. 

Poor rates 15. 6 d. in the pound. Idle- 
neſs the chief employment of the women 
and children: All drink tea, and fly to the 
pariſhes for relief, at the very time that 
even a woman for waſhing is not to be 
had. By many accounts I received of 
the poor in this neighbourhood, I appre- 
hend the rates are burthened for the 
ſpreading lazineſs, drunkenneſs, tea-drink- 
ing, and debauchery :—The general effect 
of them, indeed, all over the kingdom. 
Leaſes are various, both for terms from 
ſeven to twenty-one years, and for two and 

three lives. 
The general cxconomy will be Teen from 
the following particulars of facms, 
4᷑§850 o acres in all 

150 arable 

250 graſs 
L. 300 rent 

12 horſes 
36 cows 
12 fatting beaſts 
30 young cattle 
'50 ſheep 


6; 18.7, 
$0 ſheep 79 


3 men 
1 boy 
2 maids 
6 labourers 
2 waggons 
"TR 
3 ploughs. 
Another, 
200 acres in all 
90 arable 
110 graſs 
L. 1 50 rent 
_ 9 horſes 
20 COWS 
3 fatting beaſts 
20 young cattle 
20 ſheep 
2 men 
1 boy 
2 maids 
3 labourers 
1 waggon 
3 carts 
| 3 ploughs. 
Another, | 
1 9ou acres in all 
; Ee. 30 arable 


2 | 5b graſs 
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60 grals 
L. 60 rent 
4 horſes 
6 cows 
8 young cattle 
I man ac 
i hoy 4 
1 maid = 
1 labourer 
3 Carts 
_ 2 ploughs. 
Another, | 
140 acres in all 
70 grals - 
70 arable 
£ . 115 rent 
8 horſes 
14 co. e e 
6 fatting beaſts 18 
12 young cattle 
10 ſheep | 


2 labourers - 
1 waggon 
2 carts 

3 ploughs, 


Another, 


* 


4 : 
F 
118 
ot | 
1 
0 * 
1 
1 


Anothe 


- 


4 


— 


— 


Another, 
in - 
80 arable 


45 graſs 


£100 rent 


r. 2 
5o acres in all 
35 arable 

I 5 graſs 

45 rent 


8 horſes 


15 cows 


2 men 

1 boy 

2 maids 

3 labourers 
1 waggon - 
3 carts 

3 ploughs. 


f 


4 horſes 


4 cows W 
3 young catile 


1 man 


2 carts 
I plough. 


% } 


LABOUR, 


LOOP - 2 


<q a4 0 v R. 


In Ane 1s. 6 d. * beer. 
In hay time, 1 f. 2 d. and ditto. 
In winter, 1 s. and ditto. 
Reaping per acre, 4s. 6 4. 
Mowing . . OS: 


11 CT 
Hoeing turneps, 4. Gl. 
bean, a4, „„ 
Ditching, 4 d. — eight y ards. 5 


r 


Threſhing wheat, 4 5. 64 twenty buſhels 


| barley, 3% 4 6710 

———— oats, 22-4. to 26. 6d. 

— beans, 4s. 6 d. 

F ling marle cart 5 6. per 1 20 loads, an 
board. 4 41571 

Firſt man's wages, 8 J. 

Next ditto, 6 /. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 3 

Dairy maids, 34 10. 

Other ditto, 37. 104. 


+ 5 Ys. 
$3.7 A 


Women per day in Weg. 7 d. al besr. 


In bay time ditto. 


Value of a man's board, waſhing, and lodg- 


| ing, 61. 105. 
Vol. III. Y 


I M- 


JJ 
* 0 IMPLEMENTS, &c 


A Waggon, 201. 
| A cart, 12 /. 

| A plough, 145. 
8 A harrow, 18s, 


. | A roller, 9 J. to 10 1 for corn. 8 
A ſcythe, 3s. 6d. 
A ſpade, 35. 6d. 
1 O VIS TONS, Sc. 
Bread — Wheat, 1 1 4. 

Cheeſe, 3 1 d. 

Butter, 75 d. 

Beef, 21 l. 

Mutton, 3 1 d. 

Bacon, 5 d. 

Milk, 4 d. per pint. 
| Potatoes, 4. 1 d. per * 
Candles, 7 4. 3875 16. 

Soap, 6 d. 

To, 26: 64. to 204. 


"x Br F ai 
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BUILD IN G. 
Bricks, per thouſand, 11's. 6 0 
Tiles, 17 $3 
Oak timber, -15. 24. to 25. 
Aſh, 11 4. to 15. 3 d. 
Elm, 9 d. to 15. 3 d. 
Carpenter per day, 1 6. 6 d. 
Maſon, 1 5. 6d. "Oe 
Thatcher, 15. and board. 


The country continues to iniprove-" to- 
wards Rudgeley Bridge: About that place 
the ſoil is various; clay, ſandy gravel, and 
loams. The average rent of the arable is 
145. and the graſs 205. Tj 
Farms riſe from '207. to 100 / A year. | 
The courſes, IH 
1. Fallow . 
2. Wheat 
3. Barley „ 
4. Barley. 
8 | 
"24, Fallow 7 
2. Wheat B 
3. Oats 
4. Clover, three years. 
"IT © 
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LC. 
I. Fallow 

2. Barley 
3. Turneps 
4. Barley. | 
From Rudgeley Bridge to \ Lichfeld land 
lets from 205. to 3 /. an acre; average about 
256. Farms from 20 J. to 200 J. a year. 


About Shenſtone the foil is light, ſandy, 
and gravelly; lets at 15 5. an acre upon a 
n Farms from 20 J. to 4000. 

The courſe, | 
Das os 1. Turneps 

41 1:24 Batley:- 

3. Barley 
4 Elvin 6 two or 1 years: 355 
"dire farmers continue this | courſe as 


follows ; 
„ 
6. Oats. ** 
They plough thrice for bent, ſow two 
buſhels, and reap on an average twenty- - 
five. For barley they ſtir twice, ſow three 
and an half or four buſhels, and gain upon 
a medium forty. Oats they generally ſow 
on turf, plough it once, ſow four buſhels, 
and reckon” the mean crop at forty-five. 
| | TT 


8 
They ſow a * e and upon turnep 
land ſow four buſhels n acre, and 9987 
about thirty in return. 3 vel ya 

For rye they ſtir twice; cast il it 
on turf on one earth: two buſhels of ſeed:: 
the crop thirty. For turneps they plough 
thrice: hoeing is coming into faſhion 
pretty faſt; about half the crops in the 
country being now hoed: but they do it 
only once: the value of the hoed crop 
35 J. per acre, but the unhoed ones only 
20s. which one would apprehend a ſuffi- 
cient argument even to. convince farmers 
themſelves. N uſe them ne far 
ſheep. | | 
Clover they ſow with Gring corn, mow 
it but once, and gain about two ton of hay 
per acre. Their culture of potatoes conſiſts 
in dunging graſs land, and digging it in; 
they then dibble in the potatoe ſlices ten 
inches from each; and while growing 
hand hoe them well. The average * 
per acre is about four hundred buſhels: 
They ſow wheat after them, and get fine 
Crops. | 
They have ſome PR but not in 9 1 
quantities; being uncertain where to find 
it: it is an excellent manure: the colour 

TT. 
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is red: they lay ſixty three-horſe cart loads 


on an acre, Lime is the principal manure ; 
they lay eight quarters per acre; it laſts 


good two years, and colts 45. 6d. a quar- 
ter, with carriage. They neither. fold their 


ſheep, nor chop their ſtubbles. They find 


the beſt method of uſing their dung is ta 
make compotts 1 it with: enchant and 
earth. 


They din many af 1 wet e 
dig them from two to three feet and a half 
deep, four in width at bottom, and four- 


teen at top, fill up with ſtones a foot deep, 
then lay in the ſods and earth. 


7 graſs land lets from 20 6. racer 25 5. 


per acre. It is moſtly uſed for dairying : 


an acre they reckon ſufficient to ſummer 


feed a cow: the beſt farmers manure it 
with compaſts of dung and earth. 4 


The breed of cattle is the long horns; 
oxen fat from ſixty: to eighty ſtone : they 


reckon the annual product at 5 J. 105. or 
6. The average quantity of milk per day 
ſix gallons. To twenty cows they keep 


about fix hogs, The winter food is ſtraw; 


and at, and after calving, hay. The calves 
for killing, ſack three or four weeks; but 
for rearing, not at all. Ten cows. is the 


number 


i ialrÞ 
number a dairy maid; generally takes care 
of. The ſummer joiſt is 30s. and in win- 
ter they reckon a cow to eat 15 cw. of hay 
on an average; they then keep 1 them i in . 
farm yard. 
Upon fatting a beaſt of Oy ſeore they 
_ reckon 4995. profit. 5 
Their hogs fat up to twenty 3 1 
Their flocks of ſheep riſe from ten to 
two hundred, the profit varies: from 85. to 
20s. The winter and ſpring food is 
turneps; the joiſt upon which 4d. per 
week. The average fleece 816. ; 
In their tillage they reckon ſix horſes 
neceſſary for the management of an hun- 
dred acres of arable land, uſe three or four 
in a plough, and do an acre a day, 
The annual expence of a horſe they rec- 
kon at 10/, The ſummer joiſt is 50g. 
ſuppoſed to be. much the beſt, ft that the 
number decreaſes. They do not break up 
their ſtubbles for a fallow till the ſpring. 
The price of ploughing 55. per acre; the 
depth from two to four inches. Many | 


farmers cut ſtraw into chaff; which is the 
| Y 4 1 firſt | 
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_ firſt-time I have met with the prafice this - 
I 
The hire of a cart, three ho rſes and a 
driver a day, is 7s. wy 


In ſtocking farms they reckon 2 820 ſuf. 
ficient for one of 100 J. a year. 


Lands ſell at from thirty to thirty-five 
years purchaſe. There are many ſmall 
eſtates of 100, 200, and 300. a year. 


Tythes are both ere and com . F 
ded, if the latter 
Wheat 45 
Barley 3s. | 2 
„ 215; 4979 7 
| Peaſe 25. 64. | 1 HOLES” 
Poor rates 6 d. in the pound; the women 
and children are in idleneſs; but oo 


drinkers. | 58 
The farmers carry their corn ten miles. 


Leaſes are generally for terms of ſeven or 
fourteen years; but ſome for two and three 
lives. f | | TI. 

The following en 45 farms 
will th. * e ee of the 


” p 1 : 


. . 700 acres 


L 399 J 


700 Acres in all ? 

300 arable 1 08, 

400 graſs Sone 
L. 400 rent % 


10 horſes wt 5 
12 draft oxen © 


26 cows N 
30 fatting beaſts 


200 ſheep (and more in winter) 
4 men | —— — DD 


2 boys 
4 maids 
10 labourers. 
Another, 
250 acres in all 
130 arable 
120 graſs f 
8 
8 horſes ; 
8 oxen + 
15 cows 
40 ſheep 


512 | . 


* 4 


i labourers. as: 
Another, - | 
100 acres in all 
60 arable 


A 


FAS SOT” 


P 1 f * 
— 


" I. 4 — 
1 


1 — pe 
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40 grafs 
70 rent : 

6 horſes. 

10 cows 

2 fatting beaſts 


20 ſheep 


2 labourers. 


Another, 


85 acres in all 
50 arable | 
35 graſs 
L. 70 rent 
4 horſes 
6 6 cows 


5 fatting beaſts | 


1 labourer. 


| Go acres in all 


40 arable 
20 graſs 
"bo 40 rent 
4 horſes. 


LES, 


-: \ 


_— . 


5 cows 


LI 337 1 
5 cows 
10 ſheep 
I boy 
| 1 maid. 
Another, 
3Q acres in all 
10 arable 
20 graſs 
. 25 rent 
3 horſes 
4 l 


„ A 1 8 


In harveſt, 15. and beer 

In hay- time, ditto, 

In winter, 104. and ditto. 

Reaping wheat, 7 5. to 105. ou acre, 

Mowing corn, 2s. to 2 5. 6 d. 

-graſs, 2 x. to 35. 

ä Hoeing turneps, 5 5. 

Ditching, 6d. per eight yards. 

| EN wheat, 44: per buſhel, 

1 2 d. 

- oatfs, 11 4. to ” 7 

beans, 1d to 24. 

5 Digging 6 4. per eight yards ſquare. | 

Amount of a year's earnings of a la- 
bourer, ä | 


| F irſt 


1 322 1 
Firſt man's wages, 10/. to 127. 
Next ditto; 6£ 077 247 ©5 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 50 6. 
Dairy maids, 3. to 5 J. 
Other ditto, 50 200g) 
Women per day in harveſt, 6 d. and bod. | 
In hay time, ditto. 
In winter, 5d. and beer. 
Value of a man's board, | waſhing, and 
lodging, 9. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


A waggon, 20ʃ0. 
A cart, 71. to 91. 
A plough, 21s. 

A harrow, 21s. * 1 
ana rende 
A ade, 35. G 7 | | 
Laying a ſhare and coulter, 8 d. to 15. 4. 
Shoeing, 1s. 4d. | ww} eo 
Harneſs, 2 5s. per horſe; ; alk the fame both 

for cartig and ploughiog. " 


PROVISIONS, Se. 


| Maſlin bread, 14. FAC edn 

Cheeſe, 1 e 
Butter, 8 d. 16 to 19 2 : T8 

12 1 IG: | Nt LO 

A , Mutton, 


a” 


I. 
2 „„ 
Milk, Ep at. n, 
Potatoes, 4 d. per peck. Fe 
CRETE out | 
Soap, 64. 8 
Labourer's houſe rent, 20 f. to 505. 
firing, 30s. Much hedge preving. 
_ Coals, 4d. per hundred weight. 


Faggots, 6s. to 9s. per 120. 


BUILDING. 


Bricks, 115. 64. per thouſand. 
Oak timber, 15. 46. to 25. | 
Elm, 200. eee 
Carpenter, 1s. 6d, a 7 cal Pa: 
F arm houſes of brick and tile. 

The preceding huſbandry — cad for 
ſome diſtance towards Birmingham. At 
Afton I made particular i e and 
Wee ſeveral variations. 

The ſoil is all ſandy; lets from 1 5 s. PR 
20g. an acre. Farms moſtly ſmall, but 
from twenty to two hundred. 
The courſes, i 
1. Turneps „ 


8; Bayjep-> e 1; wom-, nee 
A | Rp 


of 


» 


— 


| t 33+ 1 , 
3. Oats b 
4. Clover two years ome few add 
LY Wheat; 


And, | 
1. Turiieps 
2. Barley 
2. Oi. a od. 1e 
5. — eee n een 6). 
For wheat they ouch our Nes 60 
two buſhels and a half, and reap from 
twenty - three to twenty-five. They give 
three ſtirrings for barley, ſow from three to 
four buſhels; and teckon . twenty-five the 
average produce. For oats they give but 
one earth, ſow five buſhels, and gain upon 
a medium four quarters. They plough 
but once for peaſe, fow three buſhels; and 
ſometimes hand- hoe them; the crop twenty 
buſhels. Furneps they prepare for by three 
ſtirrings; hoeing is now common; gene- 
rally once, and ſometimes twice: The 
average value 408: per acre. They reckon - 
the hoed crops better than the unhoed 
by 205, an acre ; they are uſed for ſheep 
and beaſts. Clover they ſow with ſpring 
corn, mow it once, and gain about a ton 
| and 


- [ 285] 1 
and a half of hay per ace. Aſlittde back 
Vvheat is cultivated for wine. 

For potatoes they dig up graſs land, aud 
dibble in the ſetts; get fine crops of five 
or ſix hundred buſhels per acre; and very 

good wheat after them. 
Lime is their principal manure; * ey 
lay nine quarters per acre, at 25. a quar- 
ter, beſides e 3 ay: mix it n 
dung, earth, Ge 
Follow draining is; Bot. uncommon in 
this country; they dig them from two to 
four feet deep, generally until they come 
to a bed of gravel: They fill them up 
a foot deep with furnace, cinders, heath, 
ling, Sc. Ce. They are from four to 
eight inches wide at bottom, and twenty 
inches, or two feet, at top. 
Good graſs land letts from 20 5. to 40 6. 
an acre. Moſt of it is applied to feeding 
cows, for ſupplying Birmingham with milk. 
Many farmers manure it. The product of 
covrs in that way amounts from 6 /. to io /. 
a cow; 4 middling one will give fix. or 
ſeven e a day. The winter food is 
hay alone, of which they eat in general 
three hundred weight a week. The calves 
do not ſuck above two weeks: The ſum- 
5 | . er 


\ 


: | 1. 236 
mer joilt per cow is 18. ö d. a deb f In 
the winter, aſhes We _—_ are on 
the houſe.” _ 125 ; 
n Sheep are kept only by Banned that 
have a right of commonage ; the profit 
they calculate at 8 f. a head The average 
fleece, two grand WE a half to "res 
Pounds. 5 STTEED zin 
In their tillage they rerkon ſix hotſes 
Neceſſary for the management of an hun- 
""dred* acres of arable land: They uſe two 
or three in a plough, and do an acre a day. 
The annual expence per horſe they on 
© culate at 5 4. | "She ſummer ſt 25. | 


— 171 7 * F. IF 


© ©. LEES 12 
1 e their fallows Be curneps | 
dt Chriſtmas; the depth of ſtirring in ge- 
neral from three to fix ran go - Much ſtraw 

0 . here cut into chaff. 

The hire of a cart, three vos, and 
der, 5 7. to 5 J. 6 dl. 

Many farmers hire aint of 100 /. a 
Fear, with 350 . but it was the opinion of 
"ſeveral | ſenſible huſbandmen 1 converſed 

. with, that upwards of 500 l. is neceſſary to 
do it completely. That ſum "A diyided 


48 follows: 2 . c 
wy Er . 1 4 >; 


Ti, (37 


1 
a 
4 


S 93 2441 . wy 
; : 7 : 
* 
- * $ Pp 1 
* horſes, * *? 1 0 . * : * 5 . * * N 1 &* re * * * 
of * I 25 I 4 1 a. 4 A 74 + ä 7 
6 , , * A 4 a 


2 Waggons, Ir nt 2 n 38 
22 carts, _ — : = | J — 10 | 


Harneſs, > f =. 1 | 8898 6 A 
Sundry ſmall articles, - N 


Rent, "= ner, 3 
Rates, . = - 4 10 
Houſekeeping, two men. two . 
maids, two boys, and the 


farmer and wife, ,, „ 60 
Seed, „ Sula K 15 


: 18 4 
| Hogs, „ - en 
Wages, It. ni ee 
Labourers, 1 Hen op 1 25 | 


 _ 
Land ſells at NE years 9 


Tythes are in general e * 8 


acre, | 


"Wheat $3. 5 Fe 


Fe; Oats, ' 25. 6 Ya oli 
"Peaſe, 25. 6 d. 


© A by 
8 % 6a. 4 * 


Sci rates, 1s. to 15. 6d. 


The employment of the "Ry and 


. children ſpinning : All drink tea. 


Leaſes are various, both lives and terms. ; 


Vor. . 


pos, « 


\ 


= — 2 

. — _ * 4 * 
— 7 = . < — —— — . oy bs pt ä Y 
3 N — os oY 3 — 7 : Ms 

Wy 4 2 ee . N Foal 1 — eh - 2. — — 9 
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The followin g 3 of —_— will | 
| ſhew the general 1 1 
{27 enn 10 > 
= 26 arable 
60 graſs 
„. rent 
3 horſes pf 
2 COWS : 
1 man 
2 maids 
55 2 carts 9 r 
Ip rn. BS tf 
Another. 7 n 
Jo acres in ar 
JJ 
5 8 50 graſs 
"M 55 . 
n 
EIA a, eos 
| 1 | 
1 maid. 
2 carts 
_ 1 ane. 
Another, $5 
40 EL Ver oh 
L. 40 rent . 
12 cows n 


1 ; 


bay 


bo 


n | 5 
* Aer * or Nad Ot vob b nemo WW 


9 
35 acres all EY 
4 5 0 ent 6a 
: boy. fs, 05 4 bo 
1 war 18 geg, A 
RY e s A 


LIE fn O u or yalud A 


3b 1 yeil al 


03,0 MS en 15 
In W 15. wt, board. . OR a 
> 94 * Dheat A 


In hay time, dittoo 
In winter, 8 d. and ditto. 
Reaping, 45.6 4. SN 55. per n q 


Mowing e corn, 15. 


Hoeing turneps, . 8 8880 
Ditching, 4.9. to 8 d. 8 


har „ wheat, 4 d. per buſhel. 155d). 


barley bo 34. N S 100 ff 
2 oats, 2 d. * b ie hot 
Digging, 64. E rood. 2010} "V3 N S Rl 4 


Firſt man's wages, 7 J. to BJ 15 &904, —0ů4 


Next ditto, 4 J. 105. to 5 /. ro ly 


Boy of ten or twelve years, 40. k £0 ES ot 


7 
Dairy maids, TE to 3 150 187. O18 191600 n 1 b 
Other ditto, ditto "Bio n 


22 


—prals, 2 24. 101. G1 1 bssid 185d 2 | 


— —— — —— — 111 — 0 


— ————— —— — 


1 


coc, 75. 64. 


T7 1 


Women en per day in harveſt, 


In hay tinge; i n 


TA a» 55 
#34 #404 » 2 


2. and beer. 


* 0 - 


LEDGER 


F AHL 3 


A waggon, 20. 

A cart, R or 7 X 

A plough, 272. | in 

A harrow, 155. | 

A barley roller, 5 5 d 2. 7 | 

A ſcythe, 25. 64. to Af —_ 
ISTH DOS MI GOVIOSD nn? 

A ip oe, 350 1 Nr. 017 il Sur | ward Ni 


Shoeing, 1 6d. 2 


G \ 5] 1345 biis . «43 8 5 ade lt 


PHOVISIONS ee 
Wheat bread, 1105. for If 118 


Cheeſe, 21 d. | I vent soll 
» Oy . * 5 


Butter, 8 d. A bt 15710 
1 
} * ' 
Beef, 23 ll. 3 ; at 4 3+ | 4 144 #14 Y 
25 | x5 # 0 3 . 
Mutton, 2 d. N oe. 


Pork, 34 d. to 4d. Ox ta 


Potatoes, 4d. N e . 
Candles, 24% | 03-4 0: 12 5 5 5 4: 


Labourer's bouls rents 36 e 300. 904 
firing, * ay 30% | 0 13470 


# 
'Coals, 


* *% 
* 
- * * 4% 
by = 
4 
* 
* * 
7 5 
: K ; 
=" 9 - 
* 4 % 
— - 
* — 
- 
. L 5 . * 2 
z 
F 
. NE $43 
8 — 
£ = 0; 
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BUILDING 

Bricks, 115: fer. thouſand. „ 

Illes, 126. '£ ; 7 Ser e 88 2 Ty * FOE 
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Elm, TS. to Is. 6% 5 


12 5 12 e Ie # 
Carpenter a day, 1s. g d. 1 283 40 
Maſonditto, 25-8. ......, -.. 


Ti labourers, 17.44. 3 . : 
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8 Was no where more dippotited: FAY 


at Bin ming bum Where I could not 
gain any intelligence” eben of the moſt 
common nature, through the exceſlive j jea- 
louſy of the manufactufers. It 'ſeems the 
French have carried off "ſeveral of 'their 
fabricks, and thereby injured the town 
not à little: this makes them fo: cautious, 
that "they" Will ſhew/ ſtrangers / ſcarce a 
thing; it was even with ſome difficulty that 
I gained the following flight intelligence.” 
Manufacturers of all ſorts, 75 
Men earn 7s. to 3 per week. 
Women, 25. 6d. to 76. 
Children, 15 64. to 45s. 6d. 
About 28,000 ſouls calculated in the 
| . town. 
1-4 The manufacture more flouriſhing than 
ever in the war; fell upon the peace, and. 
Wd has of late aroſe again, but not near equal 


1 its former height. | 
From this town pointed my way to the 


* * 


Laer. the 2 of the late Mr. Sbenſtone, 
now 


MD 
F 


1 6 3. 
now of Capt. Turnpenny. In PO line of 
country land lets at an average at 12g. per 
acre. Farms from 20 J. to 2004. a year. 

In this country is dug me famous blazing 
cannel coal. 

Arriving at Hales 9 we 3 up to 
the 'Leaſowes ; but here I ſhould intimate, 
that as the late Mr. Dodſley gave a parti- 
cular account of theſe grounds in ſo popular 
a book as Shen/fone's Works, I ſhall only 
minute a few circumſtances, either omitted 
In that account, or, finiſhed ſince it was 
wrote : And take the liberty of remarking 
wherein Mr..Dodſley fell ſhort of, or Exag- 
gerated, the beauty of his original, 

The caſcade, viewed from the root houſe 
inſcribed to the Earl of Stamford, is aſto- 
niſhingly romantic; a large ſpace of ground 
at your feet, for above an hundred and fifty 7 
yards, is thickly covered with the ſtems of 

fine oaks &c. a fall of water at the farther 
end of this ground firſt breaks to your view, 


* 


and then forms twenty more before it reach- 


es you, all broke into diſtinct ſheets, wild 
Iy irregular, by the intervening and croſſing 
ſtems of the trees above; their branches 
and leaves form a fine thick canopy of ſhade, 
n ſetts off moſt * the ſheets 
| 4 of 


5 


| A 34 1 bo 

| of water, which here and there: meet che 
ſun beams and ſparkle in the eye. This 
ens of wood rag water is oro ef : 
ly fine. age > Tg 8 5.3 

-B rom the Ts inſcribed | FOTO 

To all friends round the Wrekin, 

You look down upon a very e va- 
riety of unequal ground; all waving cul- 
tivated incloſures, finely. ſcattered with 
houſes, villages, G. Co the pools appear- 

ing in broken ſheets among the wood in 
the valley: At the bottom of the ſlope 
is a kind & river, but the end is badly 
hid with a little trifling Chne/e bridge: 
however, from the ſpot, which Mr. Dod/- 
tey calls a cavity in a ſmall thicket filled 
with trees, the e ſtream has a | 
better. effect. 5 5 

After this, we next meet with a 2 green 
bench with this inſcription. : Ms 
. While Nature here 

6. edifice in her prime, and ws at will 

Her virgin fancies.“ fs 


Ttis well placed, commanding a Paret va- 
eth of wood, BNWT __ waves of culti- 


Vated n ne | 
- * A 8 WM, 32. 11 4 


1 345: 1 
The walk and ſeat marked A INE, - 
Divini Gloria Ruris! | A 

in Mr, Dodſeey, is no where to be found. | 
The view from Thomſon's ſeat is exquiſite 
and inimitable ; ſweetly varied; the water 


admirably managed: In a word, it is 4 


little ſcene of enchantment. I took a 
ſketch of the caſcade upon the left; 
which will give a Ant idea of one © beauty 
out of many. | 
From Hates Ons we took * road to 
Hagley, the feat of Lord Littleton. The 
houſe is an excellent living one ; a well- 
deſigned mean between the vaſt piles 
raiſed for magnificence, and thoſe ſmaller : 
ones, in which convenience 1s alone con- 
ſidered. N 8 
Ihe Fall is chirty feet ſquare: It is eng. 
mented with Statues of Venus de Medicis, 
Bacchus, &c. Cc. and various buſts: The 
 Hercules's which ſupport the cornice of the 
chimney piece are heavy: Here are likewiſe b 
baſs relieves, Cc. 

The Library, . thirty, three by — 
five, is a good room; the ceiling orna- 
mented with ſcrolls of ſtucco work. Here 


e 0 2 | i 
1 | =. Richarith, 


* 


„ y 
| Richardſon. Pope, and his dog mne 
n. DThompſon-.. 
; Gilbert Wet. 


” The Drefling-room is twenty-one feet 
ſquare. 3 
Van Capen. Poultry. OY 
Wotton.” Landſcape. Fine; but chere 
is a light on the goats in the 

corner, which does not ſeem i in 
Aniſon with the reſt. | 
Jonſon. Lady Littleton, wife of Sir 
* ö 
Zuccharo. Sir John Littleton. | he 


” F T:\k 
* -_ 


- Van Somer.' Sir Thomas Littleton. 


Fonſon. Sir Alexander T, emple, | 


| Mirevelt. Prince of Orange. 


Greenhill. Mr. Henry Littleton.” 


Corn. Jonſon. Lady Crospton. Very Abe. | 


Ditto. Queen of Bohemia. # 
Ditto. A lady unknown. SR 
Dobſon. Prince Maurice, 
H Ea ae Sir R. Ky lainmore. 


In the Crimſon Bed:chamber, 4 
Le Feore. Dutcheſs of Portſmouth. 


\ Reynolds. Lord. Littleton. © 


Williams. _ F ae, his firſt Lady. 
i A 7 


U 347 5 | 
115 the Beſt Dreſſing room, twenty ſquare, 
an elegant chimney piece of white marble, 
the cornice ſupported by ionic pillars; The 
ceiling white ornaments in ſtucco on a wel 
coloured ground. Here are 


Vandyle. The three Maries and a Hani 


Chriſt. Exceedingly fine; ad- 


mirably grouped; the colours 


e  o e expreſſive. N 

Storck. A ſea piece. 

Lely. A lady unknown. 

Brugbel. A landſcape; woſt e 
s expreſſive. | 


Unknown. . A ſea piece. Alſo views of 


„„. 
1 Charles II, and <TD 5 
_ Wotton. A Landſcape. Very fine. 
Glo. | Horſes, > +. | 
Coprians., Arcadian ſhe pherds. The at- 
| titudes and groupes er 
pleaſing. Colours brilliant. 


Viano. An Alto relievo. Fi . and 


Bog ſpirited. 
. = e 
Mel. A battle piece: In the aue of 
Borgognone. FE, 
Suna. The triumph of Bacchus ; 
drawing. Fine, 


The 


1 3 1 3 
The Saloon, thirty-ſix by thirty. The 
Ae pee very beautiful, of Siena and 
white marble; the cornice ſupported by 
ionic Pillars. In the centre of the frieze 
three boys in white marble poliſhed, and 
on each fide a ſeroll of white on a Siena 
1 Here are \\ | 
Neuen. The marriage of Neptune and 
| _ "Cybele: The lady is a Rubens 
figure with a vengvance, and her 
attitude diſguſting. 
41 ul. Earl and Counteſs of Carkiſe. 
| BY) fine. 
Fin. Penut een Berkeir to 
| E hehe. Her figure clumſy but 
mewhat more delicate _ 
. | eus: His attitude very expreſ- 
| five, but not of the ſubje&. Co- 
lours fine, Oy their Willits 
| gene off. | 
Buff: ome Farob nd his Risihy Prodi- 
een 1 gious fine. The minute ſtrength 
is expreſſion” in the * to the 
left great. by 


5 Plas: The toy "al Bit, AS. 
_ Jerpors... , and his Queen, *_ 
' i . 2 W Ts : 7 The 


„re 
© ty 1 
= >» , 


Ta} 
The Drawing-room, chirty-four bytwen- 
ty-two. The chimney - piece ſcrolls of 


whito marble” trailed on Siena ; elegant; 


Lord Bath, by - Ramfay, over it, incloſed 
in ornaments, elegantly carved and gilt, 


The cicling an oval, in the centre, Flora, 


by Cypriant; and in the corners the Sca- 


fons's Her attitude elegant, and the co- 


 biirs Kia. "The m_ frames in this 


of Siena marble. e241 Ret 


Ramſay." Earl of red 
Vanloo. Earl of Cheerfald, | 3 5050 
Ditto. Lord ewe 52711 


* — 
ww 4 


Untiiown.” Mx. Pelham. WK 1 


The Gallety, PTR 5 twenty-two, 


in, thee divifions, formed by double corin- 


pillars. The 8 9 gle, 
table frames, and the ee Carved 1 in 
black and white. Az 


Vantyte., Virgin and child. very noble: 
Her attitude incomparably fine: 
The air of her head N The 


A child noble. 
Ditto. | Counteſs of Bedfard. | ä 55 
Letly. Miſs Brown. © Wy HI 

: a - . 19 


. Lord Brouncher. 
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The Dining- room, Arr. tires by twen= 
ty-ſix. He e,, | 
4 3 Landſcape; 4 waterfall and 
| bridges pleaſing. 8 


3 


Dito. : Another ; ; Water, = a boat. 


Wet Di 0 at to 1341 
Wil Jon. | Landſcape; dino... 1 5 

But ith at Hagley is moſt MESS 
of notice, is the grounds, which Lord 
Littleton has diſpoſed ith. dhe utmoſt | 
taſte. 

'The walk from: the owls tends 8 
a wood, by the fide of a: purling ſtream, 


which meanders over graſs; from out a dark 


hollow ; you, paſs a guſh of water, which 
falls into it, and winding higher up the 


Dill, turn by the ſide of another brook, 


which Afr 5 through a rocky hollow; 


another guſhing fall, over bits of rock, at- 


tracts your notice; which paſſing, you 
come to the Prince of Wales s ſtatue. This 
. ſpot commands a fine view of the diſtant 
py over the houſe, © 
Winding from hence through the wood, Fa 
you look to the left upon diſtant grounds, 
until you come to a ſeat, inſcribed to 1 Ben- 


3 in theſe lines: 


bernd 


„„ Tr 
Aggenio immorts i: 
Jacosi THomsoN, , NP 
Poctz Sublimis. 
Vuoiri boni „ 
Adiculam hanc in ſeceſſu quem vivus alert, 
Poſt mortem ejus conſtrutam, 
Dicat dedicatque, 
Gros L1TTLETON. 


> = 


From hence you look down on a fine 
lawn, and, in front, upon a noble bank of 


hanging wood, in which appears a temple. 


To the left a diſtant view of Maldbern F 


hills. „ 


From hence dane A war called after 
the patriarch, from which you have a di- | 


ſtant view of a hill over the wood, 
enter a grove of oaks, in which you chit 


4 glance at the caſtle, through the trees, 


on the top of the hill,” 0 riſing 
out of a bank of wood. „ 


Next we came to an ionic rotunda, i " 


cloſed in a beautiful amphitheatre of wood; 

it looks down upon a piece of water in 

the hollow of a grove, at the end of which 
is a palladian bridge. The ſcene is pleaſ- 
ing. From hence the path winds through 
a fine wood of oak in which is a bench, 
by 


” 
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1 355 1 | 
by the fide of 4 trickling! i rill with chis 


| inſcription: 1 


Inter cuncta leges, « et t per cundtabere 46800 


| Q ratione queas traducere leniter vum, 


- Quid minuat curas, quid te tibi reddat amicum, 
Quid pure  tranquillet, honos an dulce lucellum, 
An ſecretum 1 iter, et fallentis ſemitã vitæ. 


Which lines are well ſuited to the ſe⸗ 
Jueſtred retired ſpot in Which they are 


Placed. The path then leads, by the 
ſtream, and under the trees, to a fine open 


Jawn incloſed by wood; at one end an 


Paſſing two benches, and a light AY 


/ 


_ A. inſcribed to £P ape *., "FEY 5 
Pts 8 574 Alz TAD Ne art 
8 Pocrarum. Ange clegunilie, calf 
19995 124 114 Gnaque. 1 - heir 
192 ..[Vitiorum Caſtigatori geren 
Sills | Sapientiz iron Footage. qi 
— * 
| Sacra eſto. 
i e e 


ef water, you riſe to the ruined caſtle; 


from the top of which is a very beautiful 
view, down upon the woods, lawns, flopes, 
Se. and prodigiouſſy extenſive- proſpect 


"TOs 


* / 7 


Ti. 

Che, Hills, ate a part of the ſcene; the 
Wrekin, at forty miles, and, it is- ſaid, 
 Radnor-tump, at eighty miles diſtance. 

Following the path, you pals a triangu- 
lar water, the meaning of which I do'not 
underſtand, and walk down, under the 
ſhade of oaks, by the ſide of a winding 
woody. hollow, to the ſeat of oontem- N 
pation, 
- Sedes 2 unn | 
Omnia Vanitas. 


The view is only down into the hollow 

among the trees. Next we came to the 
hermitage, which looks down on a piece 
of water, in the hollow, thickly ſhaded 
with tall trees, over which is a fine view 
of diſtant country. This water is ſome- 
what too regular. In the hermitage this 


ns ch : G 


Deke And. may, at aſt; my weary, age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
© The hairy gown, and molly cell, 
Where I may fit, and rightly ſpell 
Of every ſtar that heaven doth w_ 
And every herb that ſips the dew, 
Till old experience do attain, _ 
* To ſomething like prophetic ſtrain, 
Nor. II. Aa «1206 


. A ˙¹ .wm ˙ ˙ 
1 
„ 


1 381 
Ce © Theſe: pleaſures, Melancholy, give, 
yum: And [ with thee: will * to live.“ 
| CELTS * Penſeroſo. | 


. Winding down, 1 come to a root 
cave by the water's edge; a retired ſpot; ; 
and at the other end of the Pond a cave of 
grotto work. 75 . 

Coming out of the grove, and riſing the 
hill, you command to the left, as you 
move, a moſt beautiful view of the coun- 


I noble- ſweep of incloſutes of a 
| charming verdure, to a bench, from which 


you look into the vale on the houſe at your 
feet, with a ſweet little ſtream ſerpen- 
tining by it. Next you come to another 
bench inſcribed from Milton : : | 


166 Theſe are thy glotious works Parent of 
SGood! 


cc Almighty! thine this . frame, 


« Thus wondrous fair! oro cn won- 
drous then, 

% Unſpeakable ! WhO firs above theſe hea- 

I 

« To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen. » 3a 

6c In ale thy loweſt works; yet thee de- 
cane 


5 N goodneſs beyond thought, and Oe 


divine.” 


N 0 4 1 3 Y 


0 "on 
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| You look down on an exquiſite lawn 
thinly. ſcattered. with | trees, on one fide of _ 
which is the houſe ; around the whole a 
vaſt range of incloſures: to the right you 
catch a moſt beautiful ſmall green hill, 
with a clump of trees upon it. This view 
is noble indeed! pod g 
From hence you turn to the tight into 
a grove, and e come to a view 
moſt. delicious ! At your feet is ſpread 
forth a lawn of the fire verdure; a cool 
| ſequeſtred hollow, ſurrounded with thick 
wood; above which, in front, you catch 
T, homſon' s Seat, in the very ſpot of ele- 
gance itſelf; on a ſweet little green hill, 
the top of which juſt ſhews itſelf above 
the trees, and half diſcloſes the temple al- 
moſt emboſom'd in wood. A little te the 
left of it, and higher, is the Grecian portico» 
finely back'd with a ſpreading grove. Over 
E on a noble ſweep of irregular hill, 
riſes the obeliſk, back d with à vaſt range 
of wood, in the nobleſt ſtile: The variety 
of ground fine, and the whole of it orna- 
mented with ſurprizing taſte as well as 
magnificence. A better aſſemblage of un- 
connected objects managed moſt ſkillfully 
n 


/ 


to form « one whole, can ſcarcely be ima- 


[ 356 ] 


gined : Yet have I read a deſcription of 


” Hagley, in which 1 it is thus mentioned ;— 


&« You turn into à thicket, and HAVE A 


« LOOK at the Doric Pavilion, Thomſon” s 


&« Seat, and the Obeliſt. 
Leaving this noble ſcene, - the path 


> bring s you to a bench under a very fine 


oak, P looks down, as before, on the 
hollow lawn; in front you view the green 


hill, with the clump of trees on it, which 


here appears. moſt exquiſitely beautiful: 


£ on one fide of it diſtant water peeps moſt 
ꝑictureſquely among the trees, and over 
all the Mreſin rears his venerable head. 


Perſuing the walk through the grove, 
you; come to the ſeat inſcribed _ | 
©... Quiett & Muſis, | 
bn commands moſt elegant enes: 
You look down on a green hollow, ſur- 


rounded by fine oaks; to the right you 


ſee ſome water through the trees: riſing 
above this lower ſcene, you look to the 
left upon Thomſor's Seat, thickly backed 
and ſurrounded with wood ; above it the 
obeliſk appears nobly. To the right a 
_ houſe (the parſonage) ſeen obſcure- 
ly 


[ 37 1 
ly among the trees; likewiſe inducers 
broke by wood rifing 1 moſt elegantly one 
above the other. 

Next you come to a bench under a ſtate- 
ly oak commanding a lawn; to the right 
Pope's urn, and a rifing hill crowned with 
a clump of trees; and following the path, 
it brings you to a very fine dell arched with 
wood, and a great variety of water in a 
hollow at your feet. To the right, cloſe 
to you, a ſpring guſhes out of the ground 


on rock work, and falls into a ſtream in the 


hollow. Further on another rill murmurs 


over broken rocks, and uniting. with the 
ſame ſtream, it falls again, and winds away 
moſt beautifully among the wood. E | 


the ſeat is this inſcription: 
"FIC. gelidi fontes, hic mollis r 17 


cori; 3 
« Hie bemus 6 hie ow” tecum conſumete 


Croſſing che dell, you . to another 
ſeats the ſtream winding in the hollow 
beneath; and the whole under the ſhade 
of large oaks: To the right you catch an 
urn, A look back upon the ionic rotunda, 


% 


A a 3 Me | 
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PSY is To very beautifully, Turning 
to the left, and coming to the urn, you 


| gl it inſeribed as follows: : iy ö 


* 


* 
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To the e or 
WI SuEN STONE, b. 
In whoſe: Verſes . 610 
Were all the natural Graces, 10 
And in whoſe. Manners .. 55 00 0 1 
n all the amiable Siwpliity>, © 01 
Of paſtoral Poettys.: 
"With the ſweet tenderneſs 
Of the Elegiac, 


Paſſing on you come to a bench by the 
ide of the winding ſtream, thickly cover- 


ed with wood; and entering à grove al- 
moſt impervious to the ſun, meet with a 


bench around a vaſt oak, that commands 


a fine variety of ſcenery. | To the right 


vou look upon the river, and rifing ampng 


the wood the rotunda ſtrikes your eye; 
the ſituation admirable; to the left you 
command the Palladian bridge, having a 


freſh view of the water, in a hollow: all 


overhung with wood: Behind you, on a 


fine hill, 1s the ſeat We. op 1 7 85 


FL - 


FX 
64 
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n 1 
1— through the grove, you "paſs 


Rivera benches, and arrive at one ſur- 


rounded by the moſt bewitching ſcenes: 
* is a 8108s (out, with this e j 


Len wi 66 Ego lauda ruris amœni 
KL Rivos & muſco circumlita ſaxa nemuſque.” 


The ſpot'is totally ſejucitered, and Agb 
almoſt be called the paradiſe for contem- 


plation to indulge in: the whole is over 
arched with the ſhade of tall ſpreading 
trees; it is ſurrounded with banks of ſhrub- 
by wood, of moſs, and ivy; the eye cannot 
wander from the beautiful, in ſearch of the 
ſublime; nor will one ſigh ever be 2 
on this bench, for diſtant proſpect. 

front you look upon a caſcade, 5 — 
from out a perpendicular bank of ivy; and 
preſenting to the eye a beautiful fall of 


tranſparent water, that glitters in this dark 


grove; the effect amazingly fine. It takes 
a natural courſe, and breaking over a 


ground of rock moſs and ivy, loſes itſelf 


among the ſhrubs at your feet. 'To the 
right 1s a ſweet little watery cave of rock 
moſs,” &c. in which is a ſmall Natue of 


Venus; the reſt of the ſcene is a fine dark 


ad- of Ou. T 
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Warding up the fide of the hill, you look 
down on a romantic irriguous woody -val- 
ley; hearing the noiſe of falling water, but 
ſeeing none. Coming to a bench, you juſt 
look down to the right on a guſhing ſtream 
half covered with trees; in front, Venus 
emboſom'd in a ſweet hollow of wood. 
Winding round the fides of the river, 
you come to the Palladian bridge; a por- 
tico d temple of the ionic order; the view 
admirably fine. Vou look full upon a 
beautiful caſcade; broke into two ſheets by 
a rock, which falls into the water over 


which the bridge is thrown. A little above 


this a piece of wild ground is half ſeen, 
and further on a beautiful lawn, at the 
end of which a ſine green ſwelling hill, 
upon which ſtands the rotunda: the line 
of view to theſe objects is through a thick 
tall wood, which gives a ſolemn brown- 
neſs to the whole ſeene, very noble. The 


nnen t 
„ « Viridantia Tempe. . 
« Tempe que iE W ſuper impen- 
en,, | 


| Leaving this FOR ſpot, you turn 

through a grove by ſeveral ſlight water- 
falls, and come out not far from the houſe. 

| | | . Theſe 


B 
Theſe grounds, upon the whole, cannot 


be ſufficiently praiſed : the natural variety 


is great, and the advantage of being ſo no- 
bly dloathed with venerable oaks, peculi- 
arly fortunate ; but art has added freſh 


luſtre to every feature of nature, and cre- 


ated others which diſplay a pregnant in- 


vention, and a pure and correct taſte. 
Waters that are trifling in themſelves, are 
thrown into appearances: that ſtrike and 
delight the mind, and exhibited in ſuch an 
amazing variety, that one would be temp- 


ted at firſt to think the ſource vaſtly 
more conſiderable than it in reality is. Let 


me further add, that the buildings have an 
equal variety, are all in a moſt juſt taſte, 
and placed with the utmoſt judgment, 
both for commanding the moſt beautiful 


ſcenes, and alſo for 2 in 8 


them, themſelves. 


To-morrow I return to Hucasce al 
low me therefore here to conclude myſelf, 
c. 
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*H E os os ers is various; 3 
light loams, ſand, and cold ſtiff ſpun- 
e e The average rent is about 205. 
an acre: There is ſome arable that letts 
at 30. and ſome meadowis ſo highs as gt 
Farms from 50 J. to 200 / a e i 
The courſes, 9 12 Nit neren 
e adn n db} 01. 1-36-03 
1. l ene nods fd arbiter 
DR I 245 [a6 Billet e ik bb. 1801 en 
2 ik Wheat , 4918 | Gn langs 
b er ie rol ne 
6 Clover two or three years, and | 
TT bi cis then ſome. add | 
7. Wheat on one — FWS 
e eee 
5 Ts 1 ors 
2. Wheat 
3. '- 
| 4. Clover and ray graſs. 
They plough four times for wheat, ſow 
two buſhels on cold lands before Michael- 
mas; and gain, upon an average, twenty- 


eight 


ny 


HA 
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cight buſhels. For barley 0 ſtir three 
times, ſow three buſhels and à half in 
March or April, and gain upon an ave- 
rage thirty-five ; ſixty have been gotten. 
They ſtir but once for oats, ' ſow fout 
buſhels before barley ſeed time; the 
mean crop thirty-ſix. They likewiſe give 
but one ploughing for peaſe, ſow three 
buſhels and a half, or four; never hoe 
them; and get thirty in return. For rye 
they plough twice, 'ſfow two buſhels and 
a half; the crop twenty. 
For turneps they give three ploughings ; ; 
do not hoe them: The average value 305. 
er acre; uſe them chiefly for ſheep. 
Clover they ſow with barley or oats ; mow 
the firſt crop, of which they get three 
ton of hay per acre, and graze it after- 
wards. Many farmers mix trewi with 
it. | 
Some few tares ſown, 'for or feeding horſes 
with, green. Very few potatoes. 1 


Lime is the principal manure 3 they lay 

one waggon load per acre; formerly they 
had as much as they could carry for 95. or 
10 4. but now only fixty buſhels for 13 f. or 


145. they uſe it for turneps, and find it 
anſwers 


L 364 J 
anſwers beſt on light land: Some few far- | 
mers, mix earth hh . 

Draining is pretty well underſtood here, 
and that chiefly owing to the excellent 
example of Lord Littleton, who ordered 
many drains to be dug of various depths, 
and three or four inches wide at bottom; 
the method uſed in filling them on graſs 
land (where they were chiefly made) was 
to take the firſt ſpit of turfs, and wedge 
them into the drains, and then throw in 
the moulds, without ſtone, wood, or any 
thing; and the drains thus made have 
ſtood exceedingly well, and never yet 
failed. It is an excellent contrivarice, and 
highly worthy of imitation, and eſpecially 
in countries where ſtones and wood are 
ſcarce. 1 
The common farmers allo 7251 their 
moraſſy lands in a very effectual manner, 
by cuts a yard wide at top, ſixteen inches 
at bottom, and four feet deep; they fill up 
eighteen inches deep, with logs of wood 
and faggots, and then the moulds. The 
coſt of theſe drains is 15. the perch of 
eight yards. The improvement is ex- 

tremely great; they make land of 5 5. an 


acre worth 30 s. at once. 


; ' 


They 
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They ſtack their hay at home; and 
ſome few have got into the way of chop- 
ping their ſtubbles; convinced not only of 
the importance of littering cattle well, but 
alſo of raiſing large quantities of manure. 
Good graſs land letts in general from 2 /. 
to 3/7. an acre, and is uſed moſtly for dai- 
rying3 but the country, however, is chiefly 
in tillage. An acre will ſummer feed a 
cow; or keep ſeven ſheep.” They univer- 
ally water their graſs fields whenever it 
can be done, which they find the greateſt 
improvement of all. Their breed of cattle 
is the long horns. The product of a cow 
they reckon 67. or 6. 105. They uſed to 
be lett at 37. rent; but now it is much 
higher. The average quantity of milk, 
Four or five gallons. To three cows they 
generally keep two pigs: And ſeven they 
reckon the proper number for a dairy 
maid, Barley ſtraw is the winter food till 
Candlemas, then ſome hay, of the latter 
about a ton to a cow, They are kept all - 
winter in the farm yard, the ſummer 
joiſt is 25. a week. The calves fuck i in ge- 
neral four or five weeks,” . 


The 
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The flocks of ſheep riſe from forty to ut, | 


| — hundred, and a thouſand, on com- 


mons. The profit in incloſures, they reckon 
doubling their money, or about 105. or 
125. a head, and on the commons about 
25. or 2.5. 6d. There i is no folding. The 
average fleece about 1 /b. , or 2 2. ſells at 
15. a pound. 

In their cllags they, reckon 325 Portes 
A for a hundred a acres s of arable land. 


1 & Ft 


But A pew. invention i is coming in very 
falt, which i is the uſe of double Ploughs; 
which with only the addition of one horſe, 
does double the work, by turning two fur- 


rows at once: It is no gimcrackery buſi- 


neſs, but 0 ſolid and ſtrong a machine that 
the common farmers approve it, and accor- 
dingly ſome hundreds of. them are 4 


N 


one of . 3 


The annual expence of a " hacks they | 


reckon, at,6./. or 6/. 10 1 The ſummer 

joiſt is 25. 6d. and 3. a week. The time 
' breaking up the ſtabbles for. a fallow is 
about Mayday. The price of ploughing, 


Per acre 65. the depth three to five inches. 
The 
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The hire per day of a cart, three horſes, 
and driver, 55s. of four ores and two 
carts, 75. | 

Great quantities of; 8 cut into chaff 

In the hiring of farms they reckon 5507. 
neceſſary for one of 1004. a year; but IF 
are taken for a leſs ſum. 5 


Land ſells at thirty and thiry-thre 


years purchaſe. - 
Tythes are generally wen. in Lad: 


Poor rates 3 g. to 4.5. in the pound; the 
employment of the women and children 


ſpinning; all . 


The farmers carry their corn three or 


four miles. A 1 
Leaſes are in general upon terms, from 


ſeven to twenty- one years. 


The following are Aa of ſeveral 


farms in this neighbourhood. 
I00 acres in all 
10 graſs 
go arable 
L. 120 peat 
7 horſes 
1 
5 young cattle 
150 ſheep Maia 
I man 1151 88 


I labourer 


| 1 . e 
A ” 7 7 14 2 ca : | | 


Ane 5 + nt 
150 acres in all 
30 grals 
120 arable TIO 
95 ee þ 07-. 


12 COWS 


— 


2 fatting beaſts 


4 young n 
200 ſheep 
5 2 wen 
2 maids "IE ade 
3 labourers 
3 waggons 
2 carts 
. 3 3 \ 
Another, {V5 
SH 135 acres in all 
| 100 arable 
Rn. 47 
Foo mat  _ -t 


155 
of 
a+ 2 4 
* #5 #4 F N 
L1 
- KS £ 
7 5 b . 
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CY 
* ap % 
% 40 
> 
4 4164 
1 
"I 
>. 
* 
* 
* 
2 
4 
* 
1 
: 
- 
z 
' 
b 
' 
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Another, 


L 56 ** 
6 horſes 
7 cows 
1 fatting beaſt 
5 young cattle 
130 ſheep | 
1 man. 
2 boys 
4 labourers' 
3 waggons 
4 carts . 
2 ploughs. 12 


80 acres in all 
12 graſs 
68 arable 


C. 50 rent 


4 horſes 
6 cows © 


4 young cattle 
10 o ſheep 


1 man 


&; ©... 
1 mai! 


1 labourer 
1 waggon 


2 2 carts 


4 vor. II. 


Babe, 


4 


; S 
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1 
Another, 
45 acres in all 
10 grals 
35 arable 
L. 25 rent 
2 3 horſes 
6 cows - 
5 young cattle 
1 boy 
1 maid 
1 labourer 
. - 8 carts oh 
by 1 plough.. . .- br 


B 3 0H. R. 
In harveſt, 15. and board. 


In hay- time, ditto. 


In winter, 1s. and beer. W208” 

Reaping, 5s. 6 d. to 65. "6+ 
Mowing corn, 1s. 6d. | 

graſs, 25. to 25. 6. 

Ditching, 41 d. to 6 d. eight yards. 

Threſhing wheat, 31 d. per buſhel 

barley, 2 d. 

oats, 1 f d. 

peaſe, 2 d. 5 

Amount of a year's earnings, 161 to 16 L 


Head man's wages, 10/. 


| Hae 
1 N s LY 


L FF v0 
Next ditto, 6/. 105. to 7 /. „ Tha 
Boy of ten or twelve, 2/. 15. 
Dairy maids, 3 J. 10 on 


Other ditto, 2/. 155. 


a - 
— + * g 
7 8 8 
3 


Women Per day in harveſt, 6 d. and board, T 


in hay time, 64. and beer. 
in winter, 5 J. 


Value of a man's board, waſhing, 2 


lodging, 10 J. 


IMPLEMENTS, Sc. 


A waggon, 18 4 

A cart, 8 J. to + al 
A 14. 15... ... 
A double ditto, 3/. 10s. 
A harrow, 1/. to 1/. 5s. _ 
A ſcythe, 35. 6 d. to HS 
Fo * 


Pointing a coulter and ſhare, 44. i 


Shoeing, 1 s. 4d. | ' # 
Cart harneſs, 11. 55. per horſe. | 


FROVISIONS, G. 


Bread — Wheat, 3 + /b. for 6. 
Cheeſe, 44. 


Butter, 7 4. 18 0. 
Beef, 3 d. 


B b 2 | Mutton, 


372 1 
—S *-: 
Veal, 32 . 
Pork, 35 "2" ah , | —— ” i 
Milk, z d. per pint. ˙n7 
Potatoes, 44d. to 6% per peck. 
Candles, 7 d. Per l bh. 
Soap, 7 4. 


nary or 


ac. -- SNd+ 4. 


— firing, 40s. 
— tools, 5 5. 


BUfLDING. 


Bricks, 125. per thouſand, 
„ 

Maſon per day, 1 5. 4d. 
Carpenter, 1s. 4 4. 
Thatcher, 15. and board. 


Ins the pariſh of We are the follow- 
ing farms, beſides ſmall fats and Lord 


 Littleton's park. 
Ne. 1 _ 200 acres 4 140 rent 
2 80 . 50 
; 3 a 68 BETS a 
1 W. 25 
5 70 i 
7 80 80 


Ne. 8 
9 
10 


T 294 1] 
200. .-. 
160 


135 


130 


120 


90 


11 30 15 

12 140 70 

13 - 25 43 
1383 £-923 


In the whole about 2000 acres. 
The cattle upon theſe We are as 
follow : 


2 
wn 
— 


7 horſes = Yo cows 30 ſheep. 
1. 38 
10 
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374 J | 
My next ſtage was to Broomſgrove, 
hin the huſbandry i is as follows: 
The ſoil is of two ſorts, fand and clay; | 
rents high, from 20s. to 40 6. an acre. 

Farms from 40 J. to 200 J. a year. 

The courſe, | 
1. Fallow 
2. Wheat 
3. Barley | 
4. Clover, two or three years | ＋5 
5. Wheat | 
6. Turneps | 

7. Barley 

'8. Peaſe 

9. Oats - 

to. Clover. 

Which would be, upon the whole, ex- 
cellent, did not the barley and wheat come 
together at firſt. | 

The average crops are, Y 
Of Wheat 35 to 40 buſhels. * 5 
Of Barley 40 to 45. 3 
Of Oats 50. 
Of Beans 40, ſet and hoed. 
Or Feaſt 30.” 
For turneps "tp plough a or four 
times; no hoeing, which is very extraordi- 
| nary among farmers that hoe their beans. 


The 


Fn 
The average value is 30 9. per acre; cher 
uſe them for ſheep and beaſts. 

For potatoes they generally plough up 
the turf, and dibble the ſlices in one foot 
from each other. While growing they 
hand hoe and hand weed well. They get 
large crops in this manner, and very fine 
wheat or barley after them. 

They have plenty of marle in this coun- 
try, chiefly red and blue; they lay thirty 
three-horſe cart loads on an acre; and 


reckon that it laſts very good ſive or fix 


years; coſts 3 J. an acre; it is reckoned a 
_ vaſt improvement. Of lime they lay a 
waggon-load per acre of fixty buſhels ; it 
_ coſts 1/. carriage included. 


The product of 'a cow they reckon at 
31. to 47. the quantity of milk from two 


to ſix gallons a day. 
Very few ſheep kept. | 
In their tillage they reckon Abe horſes 
neceſſary for the management of one hun- 
| dred acres of arable land; uſe four in a 


plough, and do an acre a day. Some farm- 


ers have the double ploughs, which they 


work alſo with four horſes. They calcu- 


late the annual expence of a horſe at 8/. 
* is the time of breaking up the ſtub- 


B b 4 bles 


{ 9 I 
bles for a fallow ; and the price of plough · 
ing 4s. to 5s. per acrez the depth! four 
to fix inches. 
The hire of a cart, three horſes, and a 
driver, 8s. a day. 
They — the cutting of ſtraw 1 
chaff in common. 
Four hundred pounds they reckon neceſ- 
ſary for a man who hires a farm a; 100 J. 
a year. 8 
Tythes both gathered and e : - 
if the latter, \ 
Wheat pays 5s. 
. 
Oats 25. 6d. 
Peaſe 4s, I 
Poor rates, 1s. to 2s, 
The following particulars of rok 
will ſhew the general — 
60 acres in al! 
40 arable 
20 graſs 
£.100 rent 
6 horſes 
15 covvs 0 
5 young cattle 00 
115 * cat Beil . 


1 maid 


E 1 
„ 
1 labourer 
2 waggons 
2 carts 
2 ploughs. 
Another, | 
200 acres in all 
40 graſs 
160 arable © 
L. 180 rent 
10 horſes 
20 cows 
6 fatting beaſts 
20 young cattle. 
20 —_ 
3 men 
2 boys 
3 maids 
4 labourers, 
Another, 
40 acres in al 
10 graſs 
30 arable 
53 rent 
£ 4 horſes 
5 cows 


8 * 


1 0 


4 
| 
| 
7 
l 


* 


1 27 . 
r maid. 
Another, 
55 acres in all 
15 graſs 
40 arable 
L. 69 rent 
5 horſes 
8 cows | 
10 young cattle - 
1 man | 


| L AB O v R. 
In harveſt, 1 5. and board. . 
In hay time, ditto. 
In winter, 9 d. 10 d. and beer, and a dinner 

now and then. 
Reaping 4s. 6 d. to 5 Hr acre. 
— J | 
graſs, 2 5. Ts 17977 
— wheat, 3 4. a buſhel. 
barley, 14 d. 25 | s 
oats, 1d. r 
peaſe, 1d. þ 
Amount of a labourer's year 's earnings, 20/. 
Firſt man's wages, 8 J. 
Next ditto, 6 /. 

of ten or twelye years, 50 . 

Dairy maids, 3 4 Other 


39 J 
Other ditto, *. g. 
Women per day in harveſt, 6 d. and board. 
In hay time, ditto, 
In winter, 64. and beer. | 
Value of a man's board, waſhing, and 
lodging, 61. 


IMPLEMENTS, Tc. 


A waggon, 20/. 
AE... 
A plough, 17. 15. 
A harrow, 15s. 
A roller, 105. 6 d. 
A ſcythe, 3. 
A ſpade, 45. 
Laying a ſhare and coulter, Is. 
Shoeing, 25. 
Cart-harneſs, 3os. per fark. 


PROVISIONS, & 


Bread—yheaten, I .. 85 1 

Cheeſe, 31d. n | 7 

Butter, 7 d. 17 ov. 6 | 

Beef, 3d. TY 

Mutton, 3 d. 

Veal, 21 . 

Pork, 4d. 

Milk, 1 4. * pint. 
A „ Potatoes 


Potatoes, 4 d. 5 


Candles, 7 l. 

Soap, 7 d. | 
Labourer s houſe rent, 30 f. . to 504. 
— firing, 30. 

At Broomſgrove I firſt remarked the 
abominable cuſtom of ſtripping up the tim- 
ber trees, to make them look like May- 
' poles, to the utter deſtruction of the tim- 
ber, and diſtorting the face of the Whole 
country. | 

Four miles on this ſide of Worteſter land 
letts from 15 5. to 40s. an acre; farms 
. , 2 your. — 

Morceſter is a very well built, and hand- 
ſome city: che great ſtreet is remarkably 
fine. It is ſuppoſed to contain about twen- 
ty-five thouſand fouls ; but this I take to 
be an exaggeration. There are ſeveral | 
manufactures carried on here, 5 which 
the Glovers is the moſt conſiderable, em- 
ploying ſeveral thouſands of hands. 

Men earn from 75. to 96, per 1 685 

Women 4.5. to 55. 

Children 13. 6d. to 36. 6d. | 

Burying crapes are alſo made here; che 
men in which branch earn from . to 8 
a week. 


The 


[ 391 ] 
The Porcelane works axe very famous: 


but not carried to that degree of perfection 
which ſome have aſſerted: the clearneſs 
of the ground, and the beauty of the 
paintings, are neither of them equal to the 
Dreſden, which it is pity they do not aim, 
with more ſpirit, to equal, and then ex- 
cel. It is well known that. all the por- 
celane in Europe may be melted i in a Dre 
dien cup, unhurt; and that he Dreſden | 
cup will itſelf melt in an old China. one, 
unhurt ; which ſhews the amazing perfec- 
tion that empire had long: ago attained in 
every part of the curious arts 25 do not 
depend on deſign. The earnings of the 
people employed at Woreefter | are various, 

Men from 125. to 3 J. 15s. a week 

The Labourers 65. and 27 % 

Children 15. to 1 

From orceſter 1 took che ied to Or- 
Jord, through a country whoſe agriculture 
is. extremely various. At Per/hare I made 
enquiries, and found that the ſoil is all of 
the heavy kind, either clay or loam: In- 
_ cloſed, lands lett from 1 55. to 205. per 
acre. The open at 10 7. arms ror 60/4. 
to 1 50 4. 1 
FI heir 


[ 382 4 
Their courſes, us 
1. Fallow © 
2. Barley 
3. Beans 
8 Wheat. 4 1 
A moſt excellent courſe for heavy 10d. 
i ene 
2. Barleß 
. . 
r 
—_ -- 
_ 1. Turneps . eee a7 
„ n 
3. Clover, one year ts dE 
n Lt. 
This likewiſe excellent. ova 
crops as follow : 1 
Of wheat twenty-five buſhels. g 
Of barley twenty - four. | 
Of beans twenty-five. 
Of peaſe twenty-five. Abe e 
| They plough three times for turneps 3 
never hoe, 17. 10s. the average value. 
"They. uſe a little lime, twenty buſhels 
per acre, 31d. each, they reckon = 1 
only for light land. _ ; 
Ihe product of a cow they at at 37. 
The flocks of ſheep eighty to two hundred; 
the 


8 


WY 


U 253 ] 
the profit 10 5. a head. To one hundred 
acres of arable they allot fix horſes, uſe 
them five at length, do an acre a day; 
the depth they ſtir four or five inches; four 
ſhillings an acre the price of ploughing. 
The following are the particulars of 
ſome farms in this neighbourhood : 
260 acres in all 
Ioo graſs £1638 
160 arabe 
1 300 rent non,, 
15 horſes (s 11. 758 ON 
24 cows n, 
I4 young | 
100 ſheep 
4 men 
3 boys 
2 maids 
3 labourers 
4 waggons 
4. carts | 
| 6 ploughs. 
Another, 
... To0 acres in all 
60 graſs 
90 arable 
& 100 rent 
9 harks 


\ 


3 carts - 
2 ploughs. 
Another, 
go acresinall - 


5 Cows 10 
ro young cattle 

1 man | 
ä 

I labourer: 


LA % UN 
In harveſt, 30 g. and board for the harveſt. 
In hay time, 15. and board. ol te 
In winter, 10 d. and beer. * - 
Reaping, 25. 6d. and board. 


Mowing 


1 
Mowing corn, . d. and board. 
graſs, 1. 
Ditching, 6 d. to 8 d. eight yards. 
Threſhing wheat, 3 d. to 4 d. 

— barley, 24. 

oats, 1: d. 
— peaſe, 2 d. 
beans, 14d. 
Firſt man's wages, 9/. to 10/. 
Next ditto, 8 J. 
Boy of ten or twelve . 31. 
Maids, 34. 
Women per day in Oey" 64. and "owe. 
In hay time, 6 4. and beer. 

In winter, 5 4. 


PROVISIONS, Ge. 


Wheaten bread, 1 i.. 

Cheeſe, 234. 

Butter, 7 d. 

Beef, 3 d. 

Mutton, 3 d. 

Veal, 2 4. 

Pork, 4d. 

Candles, 7 d. 

Soap, 7 d. f 

L s houſe rent, 205. to 305. 
Vo. III. Sc - Labourer's 
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Labourer's firing, 30 3. 


x 


1 386 $4 


a 


tools, 105. 
Amount of a year's earnings, I 51. 


IMPLEMENTS, &c. 


A waggon, 15 J. to 20 J. 
A cart, 5 J. to 71. 

A plough, 105. 

A harrow, 20s. . 


A ſcythe, 35. 6d. 


A ſpade, 3s. 6 d. to 45. 

Shoeing, 15. 4d. 

In the neighbourhood of Binidfworth 
the huſbandry improves greatly, being car- 


. ried on with more ſpirit than common. 


This is the agriculture of the Vale of Eve- 
ſham. 

The ſoil is chiefly. clay, but e loam, 
and ſome that is light. Rents from 155. 


to 30 5. average 21s. Farms riſe from 


40 J. to 1000/7. a year; but are in general 


large. 
The principal courſes are, 
I. Fallo r- 
2. Barley 
3. Beans 


4. Wheat. 


And, ä 


1 3% 1 
And, | 
1. Turneps ; 
r | 
3. Wheat 
4. Oats ; very bad. 
And, | ; 
4 1. Turneps 
2. Barley 
3. Peaſe 
4. Wheat. 3 
A 
1. Fallow 
2. Barley 
. Clover, two years 
4. Wheat 
— . 
The average Crops are very great. 
Of wheat four quarters. 
Of rye four, but little ſown. 
Of barley fix. 
Of oats eight. _ 
Of peaſe twenty-five bannt 


For beans they plough once, and dung 
well, and ſet them in rows from fifteen to 
eighteen inches aſunder, hand-hoe them 
twice, which coſts 4s. an acre each time; 
the average crop hve quarters: The wheat 

Cc 2 after 


1 468 1 
after them is generally ſuperior to that 
after a fallow. 

For turneps they ſtir but twice, hoe 
them once; the value per acre from 306. 
to 2/. Uſe them for ſheep. Clover they 
uſe for feeding their horſes in the inclo- 
ſures; and alſo for the ſpring feed of lambs. 

For potatoes they manure well with long 
dung, plough but once, dibble them in, in 
rows, one foot aſunder; get three or four 
hundred buſhels per acre ; ſow wheat after 
them. 

They have neither marle or lime, nor 
do they want them, for the natural rich- 
neſs of their clays is very great, being of 
that ſort that falls like lime with the win- 
ter's froſts. They conſtantly fold their 
ſheep; ſtack their hay at home; and _ 
of them chop their ſtubbles. 

Good graſs lets from 30s. to 408. 
it is uſed both for fatting and dairying : 
One acre will carry a cow through the 
ſummer, or eight ſheep. The breed of 
cattle is between the long and ſhort horns ; 
their oxen fat to about ſixty ſcore. The 
product of a cow they calculate at 5 J. five 
gallons of milk about the average quantity 
per cow. To ten cows they keep about 

25 8 5 two 


r — —_ 


. 
two ſows; and eight the proper number 
for a dairy maid. The winter food is ſtraw 
and hay, of the latter from fifteen hundred 
weight to a ton each. The calves ſuck 
ſix weeks. The ſummer joiſt 15s. 6 d. a 
week. In winter they are kept in open 
farms in the farm yard, but 1 in OY ones, \ 
in the fields. 
Their hogs they fat fo very / high as to 
forty ſcore, but twenty common. 
The flocks of ſheep riſe from ſixty to 
twelve hundred, the profit they reckon at 
85. or 9s. a head. The average fleece, in 
the incloſures 9 46. in the open fields 3 or 
416. 
In their tillage they reckon twelve 
| horſes neceſſary for 100 acres of arable 
land; uſe five or fix at length, and do an' 
acre a day. The annual expence of a horſe 
they calculate at 7/. The ſummer joiſt 
1s. 6d. a week. They break up their 
ſtubbles for a fallow in March. The price 
of ploughing per acre is 65. and the depth 
two and a half or three inches; it is aſto- 
niſhing they can get ſuch noble crops with 
ſuch ploughing ; but this ſeems to prove, that 
fertility of ſoil is the grand point, and that 
the authors, who have fo generally pre- 
We C3 ſeribed 
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[ 399 J. 
ſcribed very deep ploughing as  ab/olutely, 
neceflary 1 in ll ſoils, are ſtrangely miſtaken. 
It is much to be queſtioned, whether one 
acre of wheat with two inches of, plough- 
ing in this country, does not yield four 
times as much as ſuch writers have gained 
with their more philoſophical conduct: — not, 
however, that I * for ſhallow | Hangh.- 
ing. 
The hire of a cart, three horſes, and a 
driver, 5 5. a day. | 
In the hiring and ſtocking of farms, their 
ideas ſpeak a much more ſpirited huſban- 
dry than I have commonly met with. For 
the ſtocking a farm of cool. a year, con- 
ſiſting of 500 acres, half graſs and half 
arable, they calculate the ee articles 
neceſſary. 
Twenty-ſix horſes, at 1 91 a 200. 
Twelve hundred ſheep, =- 1200 
Thirty:cows,/ = - — 240 
| Swine, — my — — + 10 
Harneſs |. =. =, j= — 35 
Four waggons, one a broad 
wheel one, - = =. = : 100 
T wo broad wheel carts, -, - 24 


e 

7 0 000 
All other ae ate. * 'f 80 
Rent, 3800 
Town charges 40 
Houſe» keeping, beſides _ 
comes from the farm, 100 
Furniture, 9 N 0 AA Eg R 8 200 
Five men 88 4⁰ 
Fear eb, eee eee SDA 
Four labour ers, 30 
Three maids, N — - 330} 10 
Seed, BT > 
Wannen e, 0 — 10 
Seventy ——— barleys. Sure Higg moo 
Thirty=five — beans; :%: 205. 
Thirty-five, — oats, = 17 
Twenty clover; * "4% G10] 8 ; 
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Land ſells at eenty-eigh and thirty 
years purchaſe. 

Poor rates very high, higher than the 
land tax, to 4s. in the pound; in the vil- 
lages no where lower than 2 s. 

The employment of the poor women 
and children is chiefly with the gar- 
* C4 deners, 


3 3 


#5 


L 3: : | 
deners, of whom (as at Sandy, in Bed. 
fordſhjre,) there are great numbers: be- 
tween three and four hundred acres of 
land in this neighbourhood are fo employed, 
that let for 50s. and 3 J. an acre; They 
carry their products around the country, 
to Birmingham, Worcefter, Tewkſbury, 

Glouceſter, Warwick, Coventry, Stow, &c. 
and ſeeds to Stafford, _ Litchfield, Leiceſter, 

g 12 Sc. aſparagus. to Bath and 
Briſtal. Beſides. this employ, the poor knit 
caps and ſtockings, 2 d. to 6 d. a day. All 
drink tea. 

Farmers have no diſtance to carry their 
corn; all is uſed at home. 
Leaſes from fourteen to twenty-one 
years, 
The S are particulars of farms 
in this neighbourhood : 
200 acres all arable 
Þ 170 rent 
12 horſes 
16 cows 
5 young cattle 
170 2 | 
1 man 
Gb * 
2 maids . | 
1 | 8 labourers 


— — , — ——— ̃ — 4 27 uote tend ft 
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8 labourers 
14 waggons 
3 carts. | 
4 ploughs. 1 8 
Another, 
$50 ares in aal! ++, 
450 graſs 
| _ 400 arable 17 
. 8oo rent 
30 horſes 
40 cows  _ 
40 fatting beaſts 
20 young cattle 
1000 ſheep 
8 men 
4 boys 
5 maids 
Io labourers - 
6 waggons 
8 carts 
1᷑0ð0 ploughs. 
Another, 
 7o acresin all = 
50 arable 5 ; ä 
s | = 
£70 rent eV NY | = 
„„ | =_ 
180 ſheep '; N 
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1 maid 
4 labourers 
3 waggons 
2 carts | 
2 ploughs. | „ 
Another, 50% 
go acres all arable 
L. 50 rent 1 
8 hacks | caters 
10 cows en OF \ 
2 young cattle, Ow 
100 ſheep | CPC e 
ano 
1 maid 
1 boy 
2 labourers 
3 waggons 
2 carts 


1 . 2 ploughs. 


L A B O Haie c 
In harveſt, 306. and board for the harveſt. 
In hay time, 15. 64. and beer. 
In winter, 1s. and beer. 4 
Reaping, 5 f. to 65. : 
Mowing corn, 1s. 6d. 04% 
— orals, 27. . 


Hong _— 55. 6d. to 74. 541 
bien k. „ 


=, 
# 


* Ie arratne atiieg, otros rw —„— 5 — 
: 


—— — — 


REECE eee EN 2 Oo . —— — 


Hoeing beans, 65. to 8 . | . 

Ditching, 6 d. to ꝙ d. £1 

Threſhing wheat 4 . per buſhel. 5 

—— barley, 2 d. | 

oats, 12d. 

beans, 12d. | = 

Digging, 2/. 10s. or 30. 6 e,, . 

Amount of a year's earnings, 18. - 

Firſt man's wages, 10/. 

Next ditto, 7 J. to 9 /. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 25, 64. a week, 

Dairy maids, 40. | * id 

Other ditto, 2/. 10s. to 31. 1 Cl 

Women in harveſt, 14 5. and board. | 

In hay time, 7 4. 5 5 

Value of a man's board, waſhing, and lodg- 
ing, 12 J. 1 1 ofles : 


* 


IMPLEMENTS, Ge. 


A waggon, 181. 

A cart 67. | | | : 

A plough, 206. N 

A harrow, 20s. to 414. 

A roller, 205. to 405. 

A ſcywhe, . TY 

A ſpade, 25.64 17 
Shoeing, 1s. 8 d. as 
Cart-harneſs, per horſe, 1/. 65, | 


PR O- 
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PROVISIONS; &c. 


Bread — Wheaten, 11d. 

Cheeſe, 31d. : 

Butter, 8 d. 

Beef, 24d. 

Mutton, 3 4. 

Veal, 34 

Pork, 30 id. 

Milk, z d. per pint. 

Potatoes, 6” 

Candles, 6 d. 

Soap, 64. 

Labourer's houſe rent, 106. to Lgs. 
- firing, 256. | 

— — - tools, 2 4. 6 4. 

Coals, 1 55 a ton, laid in. 


1 BUILDING. 


Tiles, 18s. per thouſand. 

Oak timber, 15. 4 d. to 25. 

Aſh ditto, 1s. to 15. 44. 

Elm, 15. | 

Maſon per day, IS. 64 and beer. 

Carpenter, 1s. 6 d. and ditto. 

Thatcher, 16. 44. and beer. 
Farm-houſes, plaiſter and thatch ; A 7 


briek and tile. 5 
In | 


„ 
In the pariſh of Bend/worth are, 
1 500 acres 
14 farms 
80 horſes 
120 cows 
I 000 ſheep 
L. 1 000 rent, (beſides that of houſes) 
L. 200 rates 
600 labourers. 


The following experiments and remarks 
of Mr. Villiam Penny, who keeps the Inn 
at Bendſworth, are much worthy of notice. 
He is very ſenſible and intelligent. 

In the planting of wheat he made this 
trial: Upon a loamy ſoil, a mixture of clay 
and fand, he ſet a peck of wheat on the 
third of an acre, in rows, nine inches aſun- 
der, and fix inches from grain to grain : 
The land had been well fallowed : The 
crop was neither hand hoed nor hand 
weeded : Produce thirty- four pecks; but 
there being a path acroſs the field, waſted 
a fifth: Total, therefore forty pecks, or, 
per acre, thirty buſhels. This is a very 
great produce from ſo ſmall a quantity of 

ſeed, and proves much in favour of the ad- 
vocates for thinner ſeeding than common.” 


The 


/ 
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The expence of planting + was 3 Ss. or 9. 
Des acre. 

Mr. Penny makes it a 1 in * . 
ing his ground, always to change the ſoil, 
but not the ſeed: That is, upon clay to 
| ſow wheat that was raiſed upon ſand, gra- 
vel, or light-loam ; and the contrary. Diſ— 
tance he reckons nothing ; ; but his experi- 
ments on this point are not deciſive, as a// 
his own.wheat ſeed comes from the Yale 
of White Horſe, Berkſhire. 

His preparation of the ſeed is, to fieep i it 
in a brine firſt made ſtrong enough to bear 
an egg, and then with half as much more 
ſalt added: In this he ſteeps it two hours. 
He finds it a remedy for the ſmut ; as the 
ſtrength of the brine throws up the un- 
found corn, ſuch being always the lighteſt. 
He diſtinguiſhes the burnt. grain and the 
ſmutty by this; the burnt is as long as the 
common grain, and black; the ſmut is 
black alſo, but perfectly globular, and puffs 
like a puff ball. After the ſteeping he 
dries it with lime. 

He has more than once ſown the ſkim- 
mings of the ſteeping quite ſmutty, and 
had perfectly ſound grain in return: This 


he attributes to the ſtrength of the brine. 
His 


ö 
His barley ſeed he ſhifts from ſoil to ſoil, 
in the ſame manner as wheat. 

The culture of barley here is excellent. 
They plough the land in March, (but this 
would be in October,) in Moy dung it, 
twenty load to. an acre, twenty-eight buſh- 
els per load. In June plough it in. The 
land then lies till September, when it is 
ploughed again, and arched up, and ſo lays 
for the winter. In March it is ploughed 


down, one half, or two buſhels per acre of 


ſeed being then turned in, and the other 
half, or two buſhels more, harrqwed in at 
top: This management yields ſeven quar- 
ters per acre on an average. It certainly 
is moſt excellent huſbandry; and the cir- 
cumſtance of ſpreading the dung on the 
fallow, and mixing it well with the foil by 


the ſucceeding ploughings, preferable, 1 


apprehend, to laying it on in the winter 
before ſowing, which alſo depends on the 
coming of ſharp froſtes. 
Lucerne, Mr. Penny has as and 
with good fuccels. He ſowed two aeres 
in drills in 1761, twelve inches aſunder; 
the foil a fandy loam. It was hand hoed 
well for three or four years, and afterwards 
breaſt ploughed twice a ** The hand 


heeing 


1 


n rr 
— —— — * ol ow” % wy 
Pars * 2 — — 
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' hocing coſt 405. an acre; but the plough- 
ing only 5s. 

15 Theſe two acres have kai twelve horſes | 
| conſtantly in the ſtable from the beginning 
of April to the end of September, with 
only a ſeventh part of the hay they other- 
wiſe would have had: The keeping in this 
manner, Mr. Penny, (and his neighbours 
alſo,) value at 2s. a week; or 245. a week 
for the two acres. OR 
Twenty-ſix weeks at 24. 31 4 
- Beſides this, his ewes and lambs © 
haye been kept on it a month. + 
every ſpring, twenty at 6 d. a 
week. (N. B. It is worth more 
than this at ſo critical a ſeaſon, 
but our * exaggerates 
po. * i 


Or, per acre, 16 J. 12 4. 
It is now in very good heart, and having 
anſwered ſo greatly, Mr. Penny deſi gns 
ſowing a larger quantity. The profit is 
very noble, and proves ſufficiently, that 
Lucerne is a moſt capital article in Britiſb 
ane, and greatly deſerves to be 
brought 
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brought into univerſal uſe. 1 is the 
public under a ſlight obligation to this uſe- 
ful huſbandman, for attending ſo much to 
this and other matters of the ne kind. 

Perſuing the road to Oxford, I found, at 
Moreton, {ome variations that deſerve mi- 
nuting. The foil is chiefly a gravel ; lets 
at an average at 205. an acre, Farms riſe 
from $04. to 500 J. a year, but in general 
are 2 or 3004. | 
Their courſes in the common fields : 
[10 1s Fabow. . 
2. Peaſe 
4. Barley. 
And, * | 
2. Beans 
3. Wheat 
4. Barley. 
| In the incloſures, 
1. Break up, Oats | 
Wheat | 
Peaſe 
4. Wheat 
5. Oats 
Turneps 
. Oats and Grafles, 
* ol. nt. 1 
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The average crops are, | 
Of wheat, three quarters and a half 
Of barley, five. | 
Of oats, five. 
Of peaſe, two and a half. 
Of beans, three. op 
They plough three times for turneps, 
hand Wee twice, and are worth, 4 a 
medium, 30. an acre. . | 
Their flocks of ſheep riſe enn 100 to 
1400; the profit they reckon at 7 or $5. 
In their tillage they uſe four horſes at 
length, and do an acre a day; eight or nine 
neceſſary for one hundred acres of arable 
land. Some farmers break up their ſtub- 
bles for a fallow before winter, but moſtly 
in ſpring. The price of ploughing is 75. 6d. 
an acre, and the depth four or five inches. 
The following particulars of farms will 
ſhew the general ceconomy of this country, 
200 acres in al! 
140 arable -_ 
Go graſs 
L. 200 rent 
1312 horſes 
16 cows 
400 ſheep 8) "Bf 
20 young cattle U. 
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3 men 
2 maids 
2 boys 
3 labourers, 
Another, 3 
570 acres in all l 
4.50 arable e 
120 graſs 5 
L. 530 rent 
40 horſes 
29. cows :/:=2 © 
10 fatting beaſts | 
20 young cattle 
1100 ſheep 
5 men 
3 boys 
4 maids 
A | 
Another, toond hos x 8 ovad al 
460 acres ip all +. = Keck of 
410 arable a7 tes} 
50 graſs 32D $1.0 
L. 400 rent 1160 0 
30 horſes, 
10 COWS 5 
8 fatting beaſts _ 
goo ſheep _ 
3 men 


. boys 


5 - ard yrs nnd ws nr AAS DOE 


toy 


3 boys 
3 maids 
10 labourers. 
Another, . 
310 acres in all 
210 arable 
100 graſs 
L. 320 rent 
17 horſes 
30 cows ' 
10 fatting beaſts 
doo ſheep n 
3 men. gaben 
3 andy e 
3 maids 2 


5 labourers. $500 £ 


. A 3 v n. 
In harveſt, 8 g. and board. | 


In hay time, 15. 64. and beer.” * 


In winter, 14 


Reaping, 5s. to 6 5. 


Hoeing turneps, 5 5. 


Threſhing wheat, 4 d. 


— 2x6 -- = 4 
— 
Firſt man's wages, 7 J. vos, 

Next Tak 2; 


£5 * Y * 


24 . 


Boy 
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Boy of ten or twelve years, 21. to 2l. 165. 
Dairy maids, 41. | 4 
Other ditto, 31. 
Women per day in beet 1 6. 
| in hay t d. 


PROVISIONS, Ge. | 
Bread, rid | Zang 
Cheeſe, 31d. 8 
Butter, 1 4 e e | | 
„„ 5 
Mutton, 374 . 

Veal, 21d. 

Pork, 44. 

Bacon, 8d. | 

Milk, E. per pant. 

Potatoes, 34d. 

Candles, 6 d. 

Soap, 6 d. 

Labourer's houſe rent, 30 5. to 403. 
firing, turf, none bought. 

To Chipping Norton and its neighbour- 
hood the land declines much: It is chiefly 
open fields, and does not lett more than from 
55. to 85. an acre. Farms in general om | 
307. to 100 l. à year: 

About Enftont land letts from 75. to 153. 
Farms chiefly from s -0']. to 200 J. a year. 

5 | Þ d 3 Di Op 


— 
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8 Ditebig. the ſeat of the Earl of Litch- 
feeld, is about a mile and half out of the 
road, and three miles from Blenheim; it is 
very well worth viewing. The front is 
handſome, and the diſpoſition of the apart- 
ments renders them very convenient. 
The hall is a handſome room, thirty-fix 
feet ſquare, the cieling is painted, by Kent, 
incloſed in an oval of fret work ; the walls 
cream coloured ſtucco, with lead coloured 
and gilt ornaments. The door caſes ** | 
carved. In the pannels are buſts of | 
Milton, 
Socrates, 
Livy. 
Homer, 
Virgil, 
Cicero, 
Sappbo, 
9 Sbaleſpear, and 
1 
baſſo relievos, ſcrolls, feſtoons, Se. fr 
round them. 7 WER 
The Muſic-room is 00 oty-Gour by twen- 
ty-two. Here are, among ſome. portaits, 
Venetian School. Two courtezans. Great ſpi- 
rit and expreſſion. (N. B. The 


lame as at Kiplin, Mr. Crowe's: 
| Rubens. 


* 


— © 


3 4 FL. 
Ruben. Hi is family. Very fine. The 
We. colours and ſpirit of the horſe 
are great ; but the expreſſion of 
the wife and fon nothing. 

nutten. Landſcape. Not diſagreeable, but 
this is not the green of nature. 

The Dining- room, thirty - ſeven by twenty- 
two. Here we find 
Holbein. Henry VIII. Exceedingly fine 

colouring and ſpirit; an attitude 
luſtering as the monarch. 

Vandyke. Charles I. and family. Charles II. 

on his knee. Nobly free, ele- 
| gant, and ſpirited, 

Unknown. Duke of Monmouth and his mo- 

ther. A ſweet attitude. 115 

Jonſon. Philip the IId. The counte- 

__ - [Nance expreſlive of a ſoul dark ag 
| Philip's. 

Ditto. Sir Henry Lee. 

Corn. Ketel. Sir Chriftopher Hattori. 

In this room is a black marble lab of one 
piece, nine feet by four and a half: 

The Damaſk Bed- chamber POOR 
by twenty-one. | | 
Vandyle. Admiral Zan Ai heed 
. The Queen of Boden 


d 4 bn - 


real 
In the Drawing-room, twenty-four by 


twenty-one, ' the chimney-piece is of black 


and white marble, handſome, the cornice 
ſupported by ionic pillars. Here are 
Ley. The Counteſſes of Rocheſter and 

| Linaęſay. | 


Ditto. Sir Francis Harry Lee. 


Fonſon. Sir Harry Lee. 
The Saloon, thirty-three by twenty-four. | 


The moſt ſtriking article in this room is an 
antique ſtatue of the Goddeſs of Health, 


about two feet and a half high; nothing 


can be more ſweetly elegant than the dra- 
pery, the attitude, and the purity of the 
head. The whole figure i is in the chaſteſt 
ſtile of the antique; the body finely ſeen 


through the drapery. 


The Green Damaſk Bid-chamber, twen- 


ty-four by twenty-two. The chimney 
piece of white marble, poliſhed ; the frieze 
cornucopia's of fruit, &c. The ornaments 


above two corinthian pillars gilt, incloſing 


a landſcape by n e 18 En 

unnatural... - 

Unknown.. * pieces of ruins and 1 | 
--- Bright and glowing. Rips 6: caf- 
| Cade is. Wee | 
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The White Dining- room, thirty-ſeven 
by twenty-two, highly ornamented; The 
cieling is in compartments of white and 
7 gold; the cornice and frieze richly executed 
in the ſame; the pannels, window frames, 
and picture ones of the ſame: The. glaſſes 
very elegant, and fine ſlabs of Siena a 
Here are 


Ley. Charles II. Dutcheb of; 2 
3 land. 


 Kneller. The preſent Duke of Graftm's 8 
| great grand - father, and * 
Charlotte Fitzroy. ; 
From this room there is a paſſage to a 
ſmall neat Chapel, in which is an altar- 
piece, a dead Chriſt, a copy from Pin. 
The Velvet Bed- chamber, twenty-four 
by twenty- two. The bed and hangings = 
figured Genoa velvet. The chimney | piece 
of white marble highly poliſhed ; over it a 
ruin, very pleaſing, by Panini. 

The Chineſe Drefling-room, twenty- 
four by twenty-two. It is completely 
fitted up, and furniſhed in the taſte of that 
country; richly ornamented with carving 
gilt; Chineſe figures; picture and glaſs 
frames the ſame. The chimney-piece of 
white marble, — A ſlab of agate 

marble. 


| .4@ 7 
marble. The tapeſtry is fine. Two land- 
ſeapes, but rather brilliant than natural. 

The gardens are diſpoſed with taſte; the 
ſloping banks ſcattered with wood, and 


hanging to the ſerpentine lake, with the 


rotunda, finely placed on a tifing ground 


among the trees, is a very beautiful land- 


ſcape. 

From hence to Oxford the country con- 
tinues much the ſame, chiefly open; and 
2 quarry of tone near the ſurface of the 
whole. As I ſhall not fly through that 


city quite ſo quick as I did on another oc- 


caſion, but ſtop to view what is beſt worth 


notice; I ſhall here put a de to this 
long letter. N 2 5 
1 am, Ge. | 
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LETTER XXIII. 


PH E "ara entertainment we 3 at 
Oxford was the viewing the collec- 
tion of pictures left by the late Gene- 
Guiſe to the Univerſity; but as they are 
not yet placed where they are to re- 
main, I could not get a ſight of all; moſt 
of them, however, I had the pleaſure of 
ſeeing. Here follows a catalogue. 

Viviano and Ricci. A piece of architecture 
rather large, adorned with many 
ſmall figures. By no means 
pleaſing. | | 

Spagnoletto. Two heads (carricaturas) in 
one piece, ſmaller than life. Very 
ſtriking and horrible. 

Moriglio. A portrait of a Spaniſb noble- 
man, half length, after the life. 
Dark, - ©" | 

| Unknown. Virgin and Child. Admirable 
drawing. A fine group, and ex- 
cellent attitude. 

Titian. Three ladies. Three antidotes to 


—— ., 
Han. 


| 
: 
| 
j 
1 
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Han. Carrache. A buffoon. 


Unknown. St. Sebaſtian. 

Nicolo dell Abate. A picture in light and 
ſhadow, repreſenting Diana and 
nymphs in the bath, changing 
Acteon into a ſtag. Very ime 
and correct drawing: 


Ts Carracbe. The legs of a dead Chrif. 


What a ſubject ! But e 
foreſhortened. | | 


Guerchino. The prodigal ſon; Something | 


in the. ſtile of Baſſan; but of 
moſt unmeaning expreſſion. 
Guido. Holy love conquerin g prophane 
love. An unmeaning ſubject, 
and an unpleaſing p icture. | 
Unknown. A woman turning Fm head and 
pointing to an open book. Fine. 


n A head with part of the e 


— 
2 


Unpleaſiog: 
Paſqualini Romano. A picture with many 


figures, two feet high, repre- 
ſenting Solomon's Judgment. 


Andrea Mantegna. Our Saviour on his 


way to Calvary. Ridiculous ex- 
preſſion. The figure behind our 
daviour that of a grinning fool. 
Unknown. 
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Unknown. The rape of the Sabines. A 
4 ſtrange confuſion of figures. 
Dominichin. St. Jerome praying, A fine 
| figure; 3 colours ſtrong, 
Vandyke. A ſmall dene in light and made, 
Sith many figures, repreſenting 
a faint ready. to ſuffer ad 
Jom. A nothing. __ 
Aunib, Carrache. A ſmall octagonal pic» 
gu an a black ſtone, repreſenty 
ling our Saviour carried to the 
ſepulchre. A ſtrange group. 
Nothing pleaſing. 
Tintoret. St. Laurence's Wannen Stron g- 
I grouped, but in a dark ſtile. 
Ant. aud Gobbo Carrache. Martyrdom of 
. St. Peter. Very unpleaſing. 
bali. A large piece of architecture, wich 
figures. Faded and unpleaſing. 
Bourgogne. A battle. Dark and very 
indiſtinct, but ſpirited, 
Nicci. Apollo and Marſyas. Very un- 
pleaſing: The colours dark, but 
. © expreſſion ſtrong. 8 
1 COTE: Our Saviour known by the 
two diſciples in breaking the 
bread. Mere poverty of ex- 


preſſion; 


/ 
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preſſion; and a formal group, 
but the colours ſtrong. 
Doninichins. Sopboniſba dying of grief. 
© 2% brilliancy, but the attitude 
| and expreſſion good. 8 
a Guide, Flight i into #gypt. Very fine: The 
 - attitudes and expreſſion good; 
| - but no brilliancy. 
Andrea Sacchi. The heads of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul. Strong expreſſion. 
Lemards da Vinci. St. Elizabeth with St. 
FJobn when a babe, muſing on a 
croſs made of reeds. Exceeding 
natural and fine: The 880 in- 
comparable. 
| 8 abviati, Judith holding Holg Vernes 5561. | 
Very fine: e colours and 
FE 
D. da 7 olterra. . The deſcent FRE the 
croſs. Great variety and ſtrength 
of expreſſion ; 5 but the colours 


Rubens. Meduſa! 8 head. very ſpirited and 
ſtriking expreſſion. | 


Ani. Carrache. A holy family ; the figures 
one foot high. Very fine; the 
attitudes and colours 2 


We! ore 


/ 
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Correggio. Our Saviour crowned with 
thorns. The figures a foot and 

an half high. Very fine. Co- 

louring of a lively brilliancy : 
The lights ſtrong but unnatu- 


rally di Fuſed. | 
Imola. The laſt fu pper. Well grouped, 
5 "Wt nothing i in it ſtriking. 5 
Anib. Carrache. A boy's head, as large as 
enn -- Lavery. 


G. de Carrache. A landſcape ; a hare hunt- 
„„ in. | 
B. da Garefola: St. Carbarine, a foot and 
© a half high. A formal figure in 
the tile of Albert Durer. 
Guiſeppe d' Arpino. Adam and Eve driven 
dut of Paradiſe, Prodigious fine 
attitudes. Eve's naked body 
very beautiful. The colouring 
Leonardo da Vinci. The head of a woman 
ſctiling. Lively. | 
Bartolomeo. A child' s head, ſmaller than 
| the life. Ditto, 
Correggio. The pale of an altar, with fi- 
gures larger than the life. Vaſt 
expreſſion in the old man; the 


Wy 3 of the fleſh fine, and the 
colours 


— — — — — — — — ———n——&n — :::.. 
. 
1 3 N - 
: 
: 


4.484. 


2 bog colours: noble ; but the 8 
5 bxilliancy gone. The figure of 
A4 Woman te the right moſt un- 


me 


aning. 3 
- . The family _ the Car- 


« 


WY 


4. 
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rach's repreſented in a butcher's 
op, and thoſe celebrated paint 


| 25 ers in butchers dreſſes. Auni- 


bal is weighing ſome. meat to a 
. Swiſiof the Cardinal of Bologna's 
guard. Auguſtine is ſhaking a 
nail, and trying if it holds faſt, 
that he may hang on it a leg of 
mutton, which he holds in his 
_ &ft hand. Gobbs is lifting up a 
dcalf to hang it on a beam, and 
Tucbvico ſtoops down killing a 
.. ſheep . Themother of them is re- 
e as a ſervant maid that 
. comes to buy ſome meat. The 
ikeneſſes are traditionally faid 
to be wonderful. This, ſurely, 


is the moſt ſtriking inſtance of 


an odd and groteſque taſte; to 
- tranGnit ones {elf to poſterity -1 in 
the moſt odious of common cha- 


1; TaRers. Alexander was ſollici- 


- © & 
+ L +. «= S 


cus to have the beauty of his 


perſon 


t:a% 13 
20 perſon tranſivicced t6 future 
_— - - times, in the works of the beſt 
artiſts; what would he have 
thought of a painter that threw. 
him into the attitude of killing # 
ſheep? Here is, however, great 
| ſtrength and variety of expreſſion 
in this phantaſtic picture. 
Domu A landſcape. Dark and un- 
pleaſing, but the attitudes of - 
the figures are very ſpirited. 
Furino, -'A-woman' repreſenting Simpli- 
| city, with a dove in her hand, 
Dark; nothing pleaſing. 
Badalecchi. * The Good Samaritan, Very 
ſtrong and ſpirited drawing, _ 
1 fore ſhortened; colours gone. 
Ricci. Our Lady with her Babe; . 
l gures about 'ews feet high. A 
very fine attitude; «the child as 
ſpirited as the ſubject will admit. 
The colouring was good, but 
almoſt gone. | 
- Raphael. ' A youth's head ſmaller than the 
life. Very formal. | 
Titian. The Nativity. The colouring of 
| ; ail picture is exceedingly fine. 
The poſture of the virgin incom. 
Vor. III. E e parable, 
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parable, and the expreſſion of 
the other figures great. The 
grouping excellent, and the light 

ſtrongly and fpiritedly diffuſed 
from the child. 


Ditte.. Another Nativity. Unpleaſing 


colours. A ſtrange group; and the 
_ expreſſion of the old fellow over 
the child quite vulgar, 


Anni. e Our Lady with her Babe 


in her arms, near as large as life, 
ſtanding on clouds. The atti- 
tude of the virgin very fine; and 
the expreſſion of her countenance 
ſweetly amiable; the child fine, 
and the whole group pictureſque. 
Aug. Fe Suſannah and the Elders. 
Not pleaſing; her naked body is, 
however, thrown into a ſtriking 
light, and very well drawn. 
The attitude of the old fellow 
very ſpirited, the drapery ws 
and the lights ſtrong. 


Cavedine. The Nativity. This picture is 


alſo attributed to Zuccarelli. The 
btilliancy is in his ſtile, and 
pleaſing. The attitude of the 
ſhepherd kneeling, with the ſtaff 
2 8 "227 oo 
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in his hand, is good; alſo that of 


the old man in the fore- ground. 
The little angels are executed in 


a lively manner. But there is a 
dimneſs of ſhade over the whole 


It piece, as if n or da- 


maged. 
pry: Carrache. Head. of our Saviour, 
Strong expreflion. 
Our Lady and her Babe. A 


8 -Bidbwe. 


| Baan. 


- ſweet little group, in a good 
taſte and ſpirit. TEE 

Chriſt laid in the Se pulchre. 
Very capital expreſſion of the 


exact kind; it is almoſt as mi- 


Barocci. 


| Perugino. 


Raphael. 


nute as Albert Durer, eſpe- 
cially that of the dead body. 

_ Chrift ſnewn to the people by 
Pilate. Very fine. The group, 


attitudes, and ere, e | 


Chrift appearing to Mary Mag- 
dalen. Chriſt's expreſſion. that 
of a clown, and her's'no better. 


The drapery, landſcape, and co- 


- lours, equally bad. 
The infant Jeſus and St. ohn 


embracing. Spirited. The coun- 


tenance of him to the left good. 
E S 2 5 | Ditto. 


— — — — 
— — — — = — — = 2. — — —— ——— ſY—— — ——— 
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Ditto. Three heads in water colours. 

In a ſtrong expreflive ſtile of 

© drawing; but unpleaſing. | 

Carpacio. St. Catharine. The attitude na- 
tural; but the drapery in a bad 

taſte, and the colours faint. 

Andre del Sarto. Our Lady with her Babe, 

and St. John: Her attitude fine, 

and her countenance — 6 


The boy ſpirited. 


| Holbein. A father and his two children 


praying. A nothing. 


Raphael. The Nativity, containing eigh- 


teen figures, two feet high. Her 
poſture neither natural or grace- 
ful; and the colours are diſa- 
greeable: The group is pretty 
good, and the figure of the old 
man ſitting a fine one. It is the 
mere rubbiſh of names to call 
this an aſtoniſhing perform- 
ance.” , 
Paul 2 Our Lady with her Babe, 
St. Catharine, and St. Francis. 
Very fine and ſpirited attitudes ; 
a, pleaſing group, but the co- 
nod al lours nothing. The attention of 
the old man good. 


/ 


Andrea 
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Andrea del Sarto. Chriſt coming out of 
the Temple. 1 


« Group nods at group, each figure has its brother, 
* And half the picture juſt reflects the other.“ 


Dominichino. A Miſtreſs and her Maid. 
A nothing. But it is called one 
of the beſt works of this great 
| - maſter. F 
Parmegiano. Our Lady ith her Babe. 
Exceedingly fine, graceful, and 
pleaſing ; ; the colours brilliant, 


and the head of the old man 1 


a great ſtile. 
Dominic bino. Cupid drawn by two doves; ; 
ſpirited, and ſomewhat pleaſing. 
Carlo Cignani. A copy of Correggio's Night. 
The. lights ſtrong and ſpirited. 
1 The figure in obſcura, leaning 
on a ſpear, forms a fine attitude. 
The group good. 
Tintoret. Diana in the bath, changing 
Acleon into a ſtag. Very fine 
drawing of the naked. Several 
of the figures are beautiful, and 
3 the attitudes ſpirited, | 
Tintoret. The communion of the Apoſtles. 
Very dark, and the lights ſtrong- 
— T9 ly 
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ly and partially thrown, but the 
attitudes have ſpirit. 

Gob. Carrache. St. John preaching i in the 
deſert. The landſcape rich and 
in fine, and the attitudes of the 


figures nobly ſpirited. 


Sabvator Rojo. Eritthonius delivered in the 


N ymphs for education. Great 

ſpirit in the attitudes; but it 

bangs in ſo bad a light that one 

can ſee but little of it. | 
Dantnichin Moſes delivering the daugh- 
ters from the ſnares of the ſhep- 

| herds, The poſtures and atten- 

tion of the figures fine. The 


landſcape good. 


Ditto. A landſcape. Some Aermen; 


and women waſhing linnen. 
Very dark; the lights par- 
_ tially and ſtrangely thrown. 

Fernandes. A youth playing on the guit- 

tar, Great * of atten- 
„ 

Titian. Chriſt ey in the Deſert. 

An infipid figure, and the colours 

quite gone. 
Dominichico. Two Cherubs. Nothin g. 


Guer- 


Guerchino. 


Schiquone. 


| W 


Anni : C arrache. Copy of Corregio's Cupid. 


Ditto. 
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A St. John's head, with a 
lamb. Very dark, but has ſome 
ſpirit. 
Marſyas and Apolb, with. Mi- 
dat. Very unpleaſing. 
Cleopatra. Fine and ſpirited. 


The drawing, ſpirit, and relief 


of the figure fine. 
- The laying in the Sepulchre; 


an octogon picture; ſtrongly * 


preſſive. | 


Ditto. 


St. F rancis in a viſion. Won- 


derfully fine; exceedingly ſpi- 


rited, lively, and brilliant. The 
attitudes are ſurprizingly great; 
and the life in every figure ſtrik- 


ing. The relief of the — s 


hand very ſtrong. 


Gob. de Carrache. A landſcape; the wa- 


terfalls good ; and the trees 


natural. 


Titian. 


A Venus and Cupid, as large as 


life. Aſtoniſhingly fine. The 


whole body moſt exquiſitely 
painted: — The attitude eaſy, 


graceful, and amazingly pleaſ- 


E &4 ing. 


—— 


ow 
—— — ̃ — — — 
— — 


e 
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C The roundneſs and turn of 
the limbs in the relief of life 

itſelf; the turn of the head and 

neck elegantly graceful. The 
face wonderfully beautiful; the 
cColdouring very fine; and, in a 
word, the whole figure exqui- 

N okat | ſitely beautiful and enticing. 
Ditto. Portrait of the woman that was 
his model for the famous Venus 
e ue at Fhrence. Very beautiful. 

" "Guide. A choir of Angels. A nothing. 

ot da Cortona. Sketch of a oieling. 


- - «nds — one Oren eons 
— — 


— — 


* 
— — * 
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= A ditto. 
2 Carrache. A half length as large as 
: 225 24 9 bo | py 1 


"Glorgine. | Half len " of a woman as large 
4 > ,as life. Very diſagreeable. 

. Titian. Our Lady with her Babe and 

. S.t. Jebn. Very fine attitude and 
„ 5-4 drapery. 

Guldo., Dying W and: leads. 

+  Incomparably fine in expreſſion 
21.4 and colouring. 

Julio Romano. An Em perot on horſeback. 

| Ver Ws and fpirited, 

* | 
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Vandyke. King Charles the Firſt's white 
bhbuorſe. Very lively. 
Bor gognone. The Slaughter of the Inno- 
| cents. Wild, but ſpirited; the 
colours gone. 
Florentine School. C onſtantine. There are 
many figures in this piece, and 
* ſpirited. 1 
Unknown. A ſmall piece containing ſeveral 
figures, a group among rocks. 
Moſt ſpiritedly touched. The 
lights, drapery, and attitudes, 
great ſomething like Salvator. 
Ditto. Two figures, one of them fiſh- 
| ing. Spirited. 
Ditto. A Maſter and his Scholar. Ex- 
by ceeding fine. The airs of the 
heads great, and the colouring 
fine. A little in the ſtile of 
TID Kembrandt. 
Ditto. Diana. An cs ſketch ; 
eee drawing of the Naked figures 
- fine. | 
Ditto. Suſannah and theEldds; ſmall. 
HFer figure good, but the ex- 
preſſion of her countenance | 


ooh, 


Ditto. : 


Ditto: 


Ditto. 
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A woman bathing, and a man 
ſtealing her cloaths. Her figure 


well done. 


A holy Family; a ſmall drawing. 


5 Exceeding fine attitudes and ex- 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


preſſion. 
The Adoration of the Shepherds; 


Aa drawing. Exceedingly fine. 
A Nativity; the Deity in the 


clouds. The light on the Vir- 
| gin s countenance good. 
A Virgin and Child; ſmall, 


| © "Good colouring and attitude. 
Corregio. 


Cyhri. crowned with thorns, 
Very fine. 


a, ichael Angell delle Battaglie. Two final l 


pieces, the one repreſenting a 


mountebank drawing a tooth; 
the other many people playing at 


bowls. Good. The mounte- 
bank one, well coloured. 


® — 0 —'# * * 


EY the Hall of Chri/t's-church, among 
many others, the following portraits will 
ſtrike you moſt. 

Morley, Biſhop of Wincheſter Good. 

- Trevor, Biſhop of Durham. By Hudſon. 


Very fine drapery. _ Robinſon, 


147] 

"Robinſon, 3 of Ireland. Wy 

ſpirited, 
In an old Chapter-houſe, t tum portraits, 
very expreſſive and ſpirited. 
They are thought to be Frack. 
rick, Duke of Saxony, and . 

Archduke of Auſtria. 

The Radchff Library is a beautiful build- 
ing: The ruſtics, the double corinthian 
pillars, the cornice, and balluſtrade; all 
unite to form one complete whole, admira- 
bly proportioned, and of the happieſt unity 
of effect; and this without any termina- 
tion: The concluſion in the balluſtrade 
would have been one of a moſt elegant ſim- 
plicity; — but the dome rather hurts the 
general effect: beſides, it is not equally 
beautiful with the reſt of the building; its 
being ribbed too much divides the attention 


of the ſpectator, and the pediments around, 


which ſupport the urns, are heavy. 


The inſide is a circular domed room, of 
forty- eight feet diameter, and fixty high. 
The dome, the upper and lower cornices, 
and the ſurrounding arches, are light and 
elegant, but the croſs work of compart- 
ments ſomewhat break the effect; nor are 


the ionic pillars at bottom well propor- 
tioned 
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tioned to the room; they are too ſmall, and 
: without effect. . 72 44 

; „ os RS 
In the Picture-Gallery are many pieces 
that are very capital. Thoſe . pleaſed 
me moſt are the following. 

Holbein. Sir Thomas Body. Very fine. 
Unknown.” King A/fred. Good. 8 
e Hulllam of en Very 

| ſpirited. | 
05 (2 ' William Wainfeet, Biſhop af 
W 1 Good. 
Holbein. Sir Thomas Pope. A moſt noble 
95 portrait; the face and hands 
admirable, and the drapery good. 
Unknown Henry IV. of France on horſe- 
p back. Lively and ſpirited. 
44 4 Richard Wightwick. Fine. 
A * of Wilkam, Earl of 8 
A very noble and ſpirited attitude. 
Ditto of the Venus de Mee leaſing. 
Apollo. . 
Duke of Martorough. 
Dust... 
Twllp;  - 115 
Ariſtides. | 1 
3 | | 
 Phocton. „ 
. cs Pandyke. 


1 4 1 
Vandhie. Franciſcus Funius; a ſketch 2 
Exceedingly fine, free, and _ 
rited. 2 
Kneller. Lord Crew, Biſhop of Durham. „ 
Good. 
Unknown. Martin Luther. A true pole- * 
| mical countenance. 
Lely. Sir Jeep. Free and eaſy. 
Williams. Dr. King.” Spirited. 
Richardſon. Prior. Exceeding good. 
Gibſon. Locke. God. 
Spagnoletti. Duns Scotus. Wonderfully 
_ ſpirited. __ 
Unknown. Sir Richard 7 Wen good. 
Bcbo Brabe. Ditto. 
Gibbon. Dr. Flamſtead. Spiritet. 
Sebaſtian Bourdon. God's covenant with 
Noah, Diſagreeable colouring, 
and a ſtrange group. _ 
| Schalcken. The ſeven Vices on copper; 
Pride, Luſt, Sloth, Drunkenneſs, 
Revenge, Avarice, and Envy. 
Exceedingly ſtrong and ſpirited. 
Fordaens.  Chrift's appearance to his Diſci- 
ples after his reſurrection. Very 


fine. 
| Ramſay. 
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Ramſay. His preſent Majeſty. Excellent 
drapery, and a very 3 at- 
titude. 
Unknown. Fruit piece. Good. 
* A mathematical piece. Fine. 
"Frank Hall. A Dutch gardener. Very 
ſpirited. | 
Willarts. A ſtorm. Strong and minute 
: expreſſion. Very fine. 
Pordaens. Meſes ſtriking the Rock. Won- 
derfully fine. The back of the 
figure to the left noble. — The 
child with it's finger in the 
mouth great; but the group- 
ing ſtrange; and Moſes totally de- 
x; void of expreſſion. _ 
Willarts, A Dutch fiſh-market. Amaz- 
ingly fine. The figures are nu- 
merous, and the n very 
high. | 
Unknown. ' St. Paul. Good. 
Bardwell, Thomas Fermor, Earl of Pom- 
fret, and his wife: A capital 
pee of vulgarity. 
Kneller. Addiſon. Good, 
Unknown. Chaucer. Good. Minute fi- 


niſhing. 
| | © Fandyle 
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Vandyle. The great Earl of Strafford. 
Middling ; but the expreſſion is 

not weak. 

Schroder. Charles XII. A noble picture. 
Great ſtrength and ſpirit. 
Unknown. The late King of Pruſſia. The 

figure of a vulgar clown. 
Sir Henry Saville. The hands 
and face exceedingly fine; and 
the minute imitation of the mat 
aſtoniſhing. . 
Van Trump. Very good and 
ſpirited; the attitude excellent. 
Kneller. Dr. Wallis. The hands and 
face incomparably fine. 
V. — Sir Keneim Digby. Exceedi ng 
fine. 
Unknown. The Earl of Kildare. Good. 
Ihe Earl of Pembroke. Very 
fine. | 
Archbiſhop Oe! Fe Good. 
Sir Thomas Sackville, Earl * 
Dorſet. Very fine. 
Lady Betty Paulett. Great 
finiſhing. | 
LES R ? Le TRE 

Among the Pomfret Statues, the follow- 

ng I remarked particularly: 


Statue 
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Statue of a Grecian Lady. A hugeous 


© piece of immenſity. 

Ditto of Archimedes. Fine. 8 

Ditto of Minerva. The left thigh and leg 
© © ; ſeen finely through the drapery. 


Ditto of Cicero. Drapery very fine; the 


bead ſpirited, but the attitude of 
the right arm mean. 
Statue of a Grecian Lady. Very fine. 


Ditto of Sabina. Attitude and fold of 


the right arm fine; but the 
drapery ſome what ſtiff. 
A — de Medicis. The neck and right | 


arm admirable ;. alſo the antique | 
part of the left. All that i is an- 


ttque of this ſtatue 1 is fine. 


3 


Statue of Minerva. Drapery 5 
> finely tucked late the left arm. 
A Venus. cloathed. Exquiſite ; the wet 
drapery diſplays the naked thro' 
it in a very fine ſtile. The form 
of her body admirable. | 


IM of Clio ſitting. Turn of the head 


and neck fine; and the attitude 


good. 


Wwe of -a young . Perhaps 
oro Paris. It is of great W 


Drapery good. 
f statue 


kt a 3 
Statue of Aufi. 5 Diſp proporti ion. EY 5 
e elt, bat t owing, | I ſuppoſe, to the 
-Joinings, or deſigned for an ele- 
vated ituation. | 8 3 
A Ry” Lady. The difplay* of the 
en thigh, and &s pu the 
; drapery fine.” _ „ 
aa of Re and 1275 5 os 6 de- 
eg ugn and 
e e turn of ber 1 thigh is 
good; likewiſe the remains of 3 
' ine attitude. {2 12 
| Statue of Feet Agia, , . Drapery 
7 bold, and the fins « of the 
hand and arm fine. - 
bh trunk of a woman. Good. 
A, boy With his finger in N. mouth. 
ing. 3 
Statue of Jupiter fitting. n e 


» 


— - 


Ditto of a woman. Her rn e 
k | through . the drapery is 
The trunk. of a woman, be right 
thigh. and leg is pretty well * Ay 
4 through the drapery:. | 
| Germanicus 8 tomb. Spirited 8 
Statue of a Roman Conful. | 'The poſture 
of the right arm unnatural. 
"Ver . 


11 8 to 


— 
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— 
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Ditto of a woman. Good. 


Ditto of F hora. A beautiful figure 404d 


| drapery. 

Ditto of Hereale, "Indifferent: 

 Hymen. The attitude fine. 

Statue of Venus half naked. Her body | 
very fine ; the drapery flipping 
off it, and the turn of her left 
thigh and leg ſtriking. 0 


statue of Melpomene ſitting. A very ex- 


preſſive attitude, fine arm, and 
1 drapery. : 
A Grecian Lady. Bad drapery. 
Statue, of Camilla. Light drapery. 


Ditto of a Greeian Philoſopher. Mid- 


dling. 


Statue of Caius Marius. Very fine 


expreſſion ; and the poſture of 
the right hand and arm very 
natural. 


Ditto of Baccbus naked. The turn of 


the body incomparable; the at- 
titude and ſpirit of the Lure 
noble; alive. 5 


| ali of Julia. Diſguſting. 


The trunk of a woman "mf Re- 
mains of a good | ſtatue, but fadly 


RAS. 
A naked 


ö 


R 
; 
A naked trunk of a man. Very good z 
: the back excellent. I 
A trunk of a woman. Middling. | 
Statue of Hercules choaking a lion. Very 
great expreſſion; the poſture = 
the thigh againſt the rock great; 


i the whole ane... 
Prank of a woman ſitting. Good. 
| Boys embracing. Ditto. 


Buſt of a young man. Ditto. 

Ditto of a Diana. Ditto 

Ditto of a Philoſopher. Ditto. 

Ditto of Niobe. Turn of the head good. 
Ditto of Venus de Medicis. Good. 
In the Repoſitory of the Arundelian 

Marbles, is at preſent a ſmall collection of 

Bronzes, &c. lately left to the Uniyerſityj; 

the following are the principal: 
. Marcus Aurelius. Sood. 
Mercury, | 
Baccbus. 

Maß. 

_ Mofes. 

. Socrates. 

Aaron. | 9 
King David. Good anten. 8 
Apollo. 
Ditto. 


4 w 
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A boar. les 10 Nn L380 A 
Plato. FP 15 1 : 
David and conn ms 
Duke of Marlborough. . 
© Hercules and Anteus. n Foot 
Hercules and Hydra. .. . A 
Venus. Good. | 
The torturing. « of. a Biſhop i in the In- 


aun £ * > 
+ WAY a ama 


1 quifition. *. curious ſtroke, 


Venus in e Pine h haunches. 
„ eee 0 Z : e 
ge an a „e 3 ei = 
© Hercules and Centaur. «LE fe 
"A drag TT 1 del, ROCANA 
A Czfar's head i in clay.” Ged. 
Sir 1/aac Newton. |, 


ci: utigges. A reli, in Roni; wh 


antique, 


You will obſerve, that Bre gi given them 


as they ſtand, but in ſtrange confuſion, of 
Moſes and Socrates, King David and Plato, 


„ Ce. 


I ſhould not have inſerted this laſt, 


__ had any other been extant for the. uſe of 
5 ſpectators; for the collection is but bo, ſo. 


In the Bodlzian Library, among many 


, other pictures, I remarked theſe; 3 


1 Mr. 
» . 


Fs 
4 


Sir wy Dithy./ 6 
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TESTES IM 293 


"IGURE 1. is the perſpective of the whole 
machine, which is about faur feet ſix inches 
high, two feet ſix inches long, and two feet wide out- 
ſide meaſure; it is made of common deal, three quar- 
ters of an inch thick, and its four poſts are of oak, 
about four inches ſquare; the feet, handles, ſliding 
frame, croſs bars, &c. are alſo of oak: The whole 
machine can be afforded complete for 21. 2s. which 
will, with two, men, flice three tons of turneps, into 
ſlices of three quarters of an inch thick, in one hour: 
It is alſo portable, and may, by the two men who 
work it, be moved from one houſe or field to another, 
_ borne by two handles like a ſedan chair. A. A. the 
hopper, or trunk of the machine, which is angular 
within, ſuited to the angle the knife, when placed in 
it's frame, fig. 2. d. A. d. makes with the ſides 
thereof. B. B. B. B. che frame which ſlides to and 
fro upon two rollers, D. D. which greatly abate the 
friction. E. E. two ſtrong leather ſtrops, which ſtop 
the ider at each end alternately; one end of each of 
thoſe ſtrops is faſtened to the croſs bars, F. F. and 
the other ends to the rounds, B. B. B. B. Fig. 2. in 
the notches, C. C. with a buckle, and may be taken 
up or let out occaſionally. C. C. in fig. 1. are the 
two handles for carrying it by from place to place. 
G. G. Feet morticed upon the four poſts, which ſe- 
| : = cure 


2d Oc nd r 


cure it from falling. H. H. Two croſs bars between 


thoſe feet. F ig. 3. the knife, with two edges, Which 


1 


being turned with its claws, b. b. Fc. at right angles 


to its own plane, is put into the mortices, d. d. In 


fig. 2. the ſcrew-pins, with the hand nuts, by 30 
tighten it in the frame; and fig. 4. which repreſents - 
a collar of iron, about a quarter of an inch thick, of 


which there are about eight in number for the two 


claws 3 their uſes are to put between the ſhoulders of 
the knife, and the upper ſides of the frame, and are put 
in number, as the edge of the knife is required to be 

raiſed above the floor of the ſlider, in order to ſize the 
ſlice, i. e. they are put on the upper fide of the frame 
to make the ſlice thick, and removed from that 
ſide, and put between the hand- nuts and underſides of 


the frame, when the lice is to be thinner, in propor- 


tion thereto. The flice is cut exactly as a carpenter's 


inſtrument, called a ſpook-ſhave, c. takes its ſhav- | 
ing, only the turnep-knife cuts both backwards and 
forwards, There is alſo a contrivance for cleaning 


the eye of the frame, A. fig. 2. when the knife is 
placed upon it, viz. when the ſlider is pulled, &e, as 


much to one end as the ſtrop will admit, there is a 


piece of hard wood, nailed upon a croſs bar, at I. 


fig. 1. which projects about an inch towards the inſide 
of the machine, and is ſo thin as to ram in below the 
edge of the knife, whatever lice it is ſet to form, for. 


it is not ſo thick as the leaſt ſlice the inſtrument can make, 


diz. half an inch, and thereby clears the eye; at each 


end there is the ſame contrivance, which effectually 


prevents any interruption in the cutting. The way to 


uſe the machine is very eaſy and natural; for as ſoon as 


the hopper is filled at random, by throwing up a baſket 


full at a time, two men ſet themſelves down. on ftools, 


&c. placed conveniently, and put out their feet againſt 


the poſts of the machine, then take the rounds in 


their hands, about the places marked B. B. B. B. in 
fig. 2. and ſo pull the frame backwards and forwards 


as aboveſaid; and, from their poſition of body, they 
have great power, the extenſors of the legs, thighs, 


back, and arms, being mutually employed in the ſame 


advantageous manner as in rowing a boat, Sc. The 


Enife, | 
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knife, at every puſh, Se. paſſes quite thro! the hopper 
into 2 cavity in the end, where no turneps can enter; 
becauſe it is not above two inches high, and exactly 
ad wide as the knife is broad ; indeed, if the turnep ib 
ſo fmall as to go into theſe dimenſions, it will be driven 
in vndoubtedly, but will be ſliced by the knife as" 
nicely as if four times as large. The intention of theſe 
+ cavities, of which there are one at each end of the 
hopper, are to let the knife pals intö them, as abbwe- 
ſaid; in order to let the turneps, which ace In the Hop. 
por, fall flat upon the flaar of tlie Mlider; hd then hs 
edge of the knife, which is next to them, as fooh as it”, 
emerges out of the cavity, bites. the turneps, and takes” 
a flice of any thickneſs,” from half an inch to ane inch 
three quarters at plexſure, the whole width and lengti 
of the hopper at one ſtroke, and the fame in its return, 
H  Inthort, this machine makes great diſpatch, does the 
1 buſmeſs very ww} and with an inconteivable degree 
pk "eaſe; is very fimple, and not at alf liable to be ck 
: of order, otherwiſe than what the grinding-ſtone can 
_ readily reQify. "Arid: Although ſome people Have unn, 
_ dertaken to ſhew, that turneps neet 'no_flicing, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that, where” ſo great dit 
patch} can be made,” this, or au ather ip drümen 
Which” does the bilſineſs as well, 268 comes at {8 1dw x 
A 8 price will make a profitable return to the occupier, in 2 
== . as much as, by its means, the riſque of choaking is en. 
| | "= _  tirely ſuperſeded, 'waſte'ptevented, and cattle, which” 
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| bay not been accuſtomed to eat turneps, entered im- 
miedliatehy to feed upon that valuable eſculent; and 
e feeding of thoſe cattle, which even 
take t& eating turneps unſliced, Teſs difficult, and they 
1 feed wich greater expedition, becauſe when the turneps 
3 are properſy fliced, an ox, &c. will All himſelf in balf 
1 the time it will rake him to do it when he has the 
Jr turneps to break with his mouth, Which is fo painful 
Fo © -___ an'operatign, as often to make the mouth bleed, ſwell, 
—_ Oe. which deters them from eating until they are 
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